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Can Ottawa Avoid 
Action Any Longer? 


How and when the government will finally reap the whirlwind 
of three years of weak and vacillating manpower policy, no wise 
man would predict. Month after month it has been able to “get by” 
through various and, for most part, purely fortuitous circum- 
stances. 


But the .news revealed this week by The Financial’ Post’s 
Ottawa correspondent (see this page) that the great Canadian air 
training plan may be forced to run @t a fraction of capacity for 
lack of manpower unless something is done promptly -is a dire 
portent. 


Here is a sijuation which need never have arisen had the gov- 
ernment been willing to face up earlier to a realistic policy of 
compulsory selective service; if it were willing now to admit the 
lunacy of maintaining a “zombie” army of at least 50,000 A cate- 
gory men on home defense duty at a time when every national 
resource is being strained to the.utmost and when the air training 
plan is threatened with a “slowdown” because of the improper use 
of our national manpower. 

The facts presented to our Ottawa correspondent show 
clearly how the stream of air force recruits is drying up; how 
dangerously the future of this: program is being handicapped. 
What is also clear is that there is still ample time to correct this 
situation if the government will follow the precedent of Britain, 
Australia and the United States and grant priority to air crew or 
if it would release for overseas or essential service the men it has 
“grounded” and immobilized in its obsolete and unrealistic draft 
policy. 

* * 


AN IMPRESSIVE PRODUCTION JOB 


This week The Financial Post has put on the record the results 
of an exhaustive study of the operations of Aluminium Limited 
and its operating subsidiary, Aluminum Company of Canada. The 
story contains more information on these companies than has ever 
been previously assembled. It gives new, and searching figures as 
to profit and earning position of this enterprise and its vast war- 
time expansion program. 

The figures show that the Aluminium enterprise in Canada has 
been, since 1937, a very. profitable undertaking. There is no evi- 
dence of wartime profiteering, but because of its special arrange- 
ment with the British, United States, Australian and- Canadian 
governments, profits have now been virtually “frozen” at a level 
which permits the company to write off the bulk of its war expan- 
sion program in a period of 2% years. 

At the end of 1944, after these write-offs. have. been made, 
Canada should be able to sell aluminum more cheaply than any 
country in the world, Unless there is a sharp reduction in price at 
that time (and assuming war demand continues), we will be charg- 
ing “our allies a price out of line with production costs-and the 
people of Canada would pocket most of the’ profit: in additional 

89 profits taxes, which might easily reach as high’ as $50.mil-.. 

ear. we it noted that the company stself will he prevented 
(by EPT) from cashing in, during the war, on this great expansion 
of productive capacity... How much it may benefit after the war is 
anybody’s guess as the postwar use of the plant has yet to be 
demonstrated. 


NO COMPANY IS PRIVATE 


There is another side to the story. It is that much of the present 
hue and cry about aluminum.stems from failure on the part of the 
company to realize that what it has created at. Arvida and Ship- 
shaw is as much “public” business as anything we have in Canada. 
There have been, at times, problems of wartime censorship, but this 
is only a small part of the answer. 

Because private enterprise created this power and aluminum 
plant (and only private enterprise could have done such a fabulous 
production job so efficiently and in so short a time) is no reason 
to excuse the fact that-the company to date has failed almost 
entirely to create any national pride or understanding in what has 
been done, 

This is the most outstanding lesson of Arvida and Shipshaw. It 
explains, in large measure, why the attacks on the company have 
been so flamboyant and why even Mr. Howe in answering the 
attacks failed to silence the attackers and to give large numbers 
of the public answers which they regarded as satisfactory. 











No great private enterprise can afford to rest on its laurels of 


Productive achievement without an accompanying measure of 
public understanding and support. No business dealing with the 
public and employing workers can be private business. All busi- 


Ness must account to the public as to its stewardship. The alum- 


inum enterprise, unfortunately for itself and Canada, is seeing the 
truth very late. 3 


A POLICY THAT HURTS GOOD FARMERS 


The Ottawa Administration’s bill to provide farmers of the three 
Prairie provinces with a new means of debt adjustment has just 
had second reading. It rescinds the Farmers’ Creditors Arrange- 
ment Act which applied to Alberta and Saskatchewan and replaces 
it with new debt adjustment provisions and extends them to Mani- 
toba. 

The Administration is very evidently “bowing to political pres- 
sure which has been vigorously exerted by certain western groups 
Since the Alberta Debt Adjustment Act was held ultra vires. 

In view of the high level of prosperity now enjoyed by western 
farm interests and the large measure of relief already accorded 
them in various ways, no argument that such federal legislation 
is “a crying need of the hour” can be taken seriously. 

The really unfortunate thing about such debt tinkering is that 
ultimately the honest farmer who really needs relief will be unable 
to get it; that the hard-working, competent, up-standing farm 
citizen will be at a serious economic disadvantage compared with 
his no-account neighbor who is willing and anxious to squirm out 
ef responsibifities, 

The new bill, for the first time, would provide for the right of 
appeal from the decision of the Board of Review. But curiously 
this appeal is to be made only to one judge, specially appointed for 
the purpose in eath of the three prairie provinces, From here, no 
further appeal is permitted. 

Providing an appeal to the judiciary is entirely proper. But why 
must it go to one specified judge; why not to the provincial appeal 
court as in other matters? 

Furthermore, the instruction that adjustment shall be made “on 
the present and prospective capability of the farmer to meet his 
debts as they become due and on the productivity of the farm” is 
most inadequate and loaded politically. 

Anyone but a politician would have written-the second half of 
that phrase rather like this: “and on the productive value of the 
farm in the hands of a farmer of average skill and energy.” 


The Administration's bill also provides that a farmer who has ’ 


had one debt adjustment prior to January 31, 1939 can come back for 
@second debt adjustment if two-thirds of his debts were incurred 
Prior to May 31, 1935, 

There is no provision for creditors coming back for a second 
adjustment, Here again is the one-way street principle, rena 


Bureau of Circulations. 








MayEndBan!| } 
On Wide List’ | 
U.S. imports 


ported Again 


By STAFF WRITER 

OTTAWA. — A . complete .over- 
hauling.of the War Exchange Co 
servation Act and removal from the 
U. S. import banned list of a wide 
number of items now in short supply 
in Canada is at present under 
study, The Financial Post ‘is in- 
formed. 


As a result of the new approach 
to Canada-U. S. trade, it is expected 
that barriers to a free flow of mer- 
chandise between the two countries 
—first raised in the Ilsley “baby 
budget” of Dec. 1940—may now be 
removed, 

When the War Exchange Conserv- 
ation Act was first introduced early 
in Dec, 1940, it was intended. prim- 
arily as a measure to conserve Can- 
ada’s dwindling supply of U. S. dol- 
lars. This was before the days of 
the Hyde Park Agreement, at a 
time when Canadian purchases of 
essential war material had far out- 
run Canada’s ability to earn U. S. 
dollars with which to pay the bills. 

M-st important part of the Act was 
Schedule One which listed some 


(Continued on page 2, col. 7) 


ALLIED FOOD HEAD 
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PUBLICATION OFFICE: TORONTO, JULY 24, 1 


L. B. Pearson, Minister-Counsellor at the Canadian Legation at 
Washington, and one of Canada's delegates to the Hot Springs 
Food Conference, has been made chairman of the United Nations 
commission on food and agriculture which comprises representa- 
tives of 44 countries. Mr. Pearson has participated in many 
international conferences in Ottawa, London, Geneva and Wash- 
ington during his 12 years with the Canadian diplomatic service. 
Professor of History at the University of Toronto before joining 
the government service, "Mike," 
then also an energetic and successful coach in athletics. 
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Dofasco Plant 
\Reaches Goal 
Thirty Days to See Com- 
pletion—“Rights” Lack 


Confirmation 


While present postwar planning 
might eventually lead to some fur- 
ther financing, reports that Domin- | 
ion Foundries & Steel will shortly 
carry out an offering of rights lack 
official confirmation. .. 

The company has no pressing 
need to strengthen its financial posi- 
tion since the company’s expansion 
program will .reach completion 
within the next 30 days, The Finan- 
cial ‘Post is informed. Heavy war- 
time’ write-offs for ' depreciation 
mean a substantial flow of new 
money into the company’s treasury 
and with further expansion appar- 
ently out of the way, it appears 
that the treasury may be strength- 
ened in the normal course of events 
without any new financing. 


Working capital was at a ‘new 
high of $3.6 millions at the end of 
1942 and with ordinary and special 
write-offs at the 1942 rate of $4.9 
millions, a substantial increase in 
working capital is not difficult to 
visualize. 


Operations at Capacity 

}* Operations at the company’s 
plants’ continue at peak capacity 
with no signs of let-up, it is under- 
stood. However, character of busi- 
ness, and demands for products, are 
constantly changing and it does not 
appear likely that the management 
will place too much.reliance on the 
present level-of activity being main- 
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Cabinet Said Faced With Direct Challenge 
From Air Force to Grant Priority or Other 


Manpower Relief to Avoid Curtailment 
By KENNETH B. WILSON 


OTTAWA.—A declaration has been made" by “high officials of 
the RCAF under date of July 15 that, unless something is done. to 
correct the manpower situation affecting enlistment:or procure~ 
ment of air crew; the RCAF will be faced with a substantial cur- 
tailment in the entire air training program. . “ 

So far, The-Financial Post is informed, the War Committee of 
Cabinet has given no’promise of relief beyond extending the call-up 
age to men 18% years of agé.: The matter is said to have been 
threshed out at a very acrimonious meeting of the War Cabinet 
last week. 


The given date beyond which it will be impossible to maintain 
air training plan schools at present capacity is toward the end of 
1943. 


At that time, Air Force officials declare, the number of Initial 
Training Schools will have to be.substantially reduced, Similarly 
at progressive stages, Elementary Flying Training Schools, Service 
Training, Wireless Navigation, Bombing and Gunnery Schools may 
have to close for lack of trainees. 


What is clearly implied in this declaration is that unless steps 
are. taken toward a more decisive manpower policy and toward 
some form of priority for air crew, the war-vital air training plan 
may have to slow down for lack of Canadian personnel, 


Scathing comment is made in an earlier declaration about the 
wastage of manpower involved in keeping 50,000 “A” category = 
‘recruits on home defense service in Canada. The need for making 
these’ men available for universal service and permitting them to 
transfer to the Air Force if they wish to do so, is stressed. 


Battle for Priority 


\ 

It is well known that for a very, considerable period of time, the 
Canadian Air Ministry has been battling with Army authorities to 
get priority to enlist category A men for air crew. It is stated that- 
Great Britain, Australia and United States have all granted prior- 
ity: to air‘crew over all branches of the armed services and indus- 
try. As: well, men already enlisted in the services in these three 
countries are permitted to transfer freely if they express a desire 


By ROBERT T. ELSON 

@ Canada assumes in the chairman- 
ship of the United Nations interim 
commission on food a formidable 
international task, The immediate 
objective is to: ‘establish what 
amounts to a United Nations secre- 
tariag’ “idtettion and” dgri- 
culture. But far fnore important is 
the fact that entrusted to this: in- 
terim commission is the ‘task of 
framing the first United Nations 
organization on a continuing basis. 

What is accomplished in food will 
test the ability of the United Na- 
tions to work together in the future. 
The choice of Canada again’ under- 
scores the Dominion’s unique and 
key position. The Americans did 
not want to take this post probably 





Job Keeps Growing 


e Canada takes lead in 
Allied Relief Confer- 


portant alterations, which will give 
more authority and actual power to 
a United Nations relief council than 
‘to a four- wer; € ve commi 


ence 
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“cracks down” on his 


Europe and Asia. 
fighting cabinet . Meanwhile’ objections originally 
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sof the relief organ- 

















raised to Canada’s participation at 
top level on the’ Combined Food 


Canadian system of | Board, which’ has been an Anglo- 
— control is looked | American® organization, are disap- 
or pearing. It’ is obviously anomalous 


to have Canada as chairman of the 
United Nations. interim food com- 


mous capacity for work and. is tafaston.. and - sitting “on. the? relief 










which will be charged with. 


tained. Even with ‘peak. activity, 
it is possible that earnings for 1943 
might be under those of $2.66 a 
share for 1942 with certain items 
of cost rising. 


. The ement ., isn't». 









‘Post gathers.‘ The ability to use 


tential postwar markets are | being 
surveyed thoughtfully, it seems, 


Double Outpu 





existing plants after the war is be- 
ing a great’ deal sof) attention, The 


liked and trusted in diplomatic 
circles, 


@ But the chairmanship of the food 
commission is only one of the im- 
portant tasks soon to be assigned 
to the Dominion. Another is soon 
coming up in the relief conference, 
which has been postponed for sev- 
eral months because the Nether- 
lands and certain other of the 
smaller, countries objected to the 
original drafts of the convention 
which centred all the power in the 
“big-four” — Britain, the Soviet 
Union, the United States and China. 
There is reason to believe that this 
did not sit well with Ottawa either 
and that Canada’s suggestions on 
the draft"may open the way for im- 


to avoid any suggestion that the 
United States wished to dominate. 
Also since there will be other organ- 
izations in the making it. will be 
essential to see that other nations 
are accorded leadership in turn. 
Brazil might have been named but 
that would have involved South 
American politics. Canada is a 
major food producer with vast in- 
fluence on world markets—a “have” 
as against a “have not” nation and 
less open to suspicion that she 
would seek to play her own game. 

Canada’s chairman, L. B. “Mike” 
Pearson, O.B.E., minister-counsel- 
lor at Washington, shoulders a 
heavy personal load in undertkk- 
ing this task. But he has an enor- 























supply council, yet unrepresented 
on the Combined Food Board. But 
the latter body is.not .one of, the 
most effective of the British-Ameri- 
can agencies of alliance. It sufiers 
mainly from the fact that there re- 
mains a division of responsibility in 
the war food program in the United 
States, between Secretary of Agri- 
culture Claude Wickard, who sits on 
the Combined Board, and Judge 
Marvin Jones, the war food admin- 
istrator, 


made in, London in conferences be- 
tween British, American and Cana- 
dian delegates to balance nutritional 
standards in all three countries and 


Farm Machines 
Increase of 130% Al- 


lowed for New Machines 
—Reflects Food Need 


An increase of approximately 
130% in tonnage of new farm equip- 
ment which implement manufac- 
turers may turn out the next 12 
months is the highlight of new 
WPTB farm machinery quotas re- 
leased by H. H. Bloom, WPTB Farm 
Machinery Administrator. 

Behind the order for more farm 
machinery are increased food pro- 
duction goals which made increased 
equipment production mandatory,as 

(Continued on page 2, col. 1) 


Meanwhile an attempt is being 


(Continued ‘on page 2, col. 6) 
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Main Problems Are: 


By W. BRUCE MacKINNON 
Competition with the CNR is perhaps the big single problem 
for CPR management. But from a purely investment point of 
view, competition from the CNR has become an established factor in 
the earnings structure. Of great importance to both railways is the 
competition from other means of transport, and this may become 
even more significant in the future. 


Although CPR’s outside activities, hotels, steamships, air line and 
investments, have produced a substantial share of the corporation’s 
income, their contribution still accounts for only 25 cents of each 
dollar of total income in 1942. CPR is still 75% railway, even from 
the narrow viewpoint of recent earnings. 


As such, the primary questions that thr investor will have to 
answer regarding the status of CPR are these: 


How much traffic will there be for CPR after the war? 

What will the traffic be like, will it tend to produce high revenue 
or low? 

How big a share of it will CPR get? 


Like the railway itself, the answers to the first two questions are 
inevitably tied ‘in with Canada’s economic destiny. In the past, and 
continuing today, abundance of revenue traffic has developed when 
Canada has been prosperous, and Canada has only been prosperous 
when export and import trade has been at a high level. 

Can we look for that sort of trade after the war? 

In the first year or two after the war, the answer is probably in 
the affirmative. Canada’s grain surpluses will almost certainly move 
out of the granaries of the west to the relief of Europe and Asia. 
Lumber and other building materials will be in great demand 
throughout Europe and in the housing projects that are planned for 
Britain, And there will probably be a “replacement boom” in Can- 


The Outlook for CPR 


Traffic, Fixed Charges and Competition 


But this sort of traffic can hardly be expected to last indefinitely. 
Only if Europe reversed its trend toward: self-sufficiency in foods, 
which appears improbable, could North America expect to continue 
as the bread basket. The self-sufficiency that has been attained in 
foods may tend to make the period of European dependence briefer 
than after the last war. , 


In the longer view, continued high exports will only come 
through another era of international lending, or through the 
development of reciprocal trade, based on higher living standards 
within Canada and within the nations with whom we trade. 


The type of commodity which the railroads are called upon to 
handle will be of great importance. After the last war, many of the 
“reconstruction commodities” were bulky and had to be hauled long 
distances. A glance at the chart will show that the inport-export 
trade of the 1920’s brought higher operating earnings to the CPR 
than have the considerably more valuable imports and exports of 
the war years. Canada has been. trading in smaller, more valuable 
commodities as her manufacturing industries have developed. 


Of even greater importance will be the freight rate structure. 
The high earnings of ‘the 1920’s were achieved with heavy freight 
traffic carried at higher rates and somewhat lower costs than applied 
in the 1930’s. This change has meant that the railways can expect 
smaller earnings from any given level of import-export trade or 
domestic’ activity. i 


Unless there is a reversal of the self-sufficiency trend this light, 
valuable sort of cargo is likely to continue. In the 19th century, 
international trade developed between nations in the same climatic 
belts, based largely on differences in the degree of their industriali- 
zation and the quantities of skilled Jabor available. In the 20th 
century, the trend has been for economic: nationalism to eradicate 


ada as industry turns its working capital, and private citizens. their this sort of trade, leave only trade which has been that based on 


. ‘war bonds, to - job of reconstruction and re-equipment. 
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for air crew training. 


Canada alone, it is pointed out, despite her tremendous com- 
mitment in respect of air training and air manpower, has so far 
refused to.grant such a priority. 


Salmon Cateh:. 
Di : se ti ’ 
From Our Own Correspondent 

VANCOUVER.—It_ is still. too 
early’ to make a worthwhile esti- 
mate of B.C.’s 1943 salmon pack, 
but it has got off to a slow start. 
Production figures issued by the 
government July 14 indicate that so 
far the pack is barely one third of 
the figure in 1942 and 1941 at the 
corresponding dates. 

In all areas only 11,072 cases of 
all salmon varieties have been 
packed, compared with 31,021 cases 
at the same time in 1942 and 33,863 
in 1941, In fact, this is the smallest 
pack for the period in the past six 
years. 

However, no one expected that 
last year’s performance would be 
duplicated.. Last season the catch 
of sockeye off the mouth of the 
Fraser was the greatest since the 
record-breaking run of 1913, which 
preceded the disastrous slide of rock 
at Hell’s Gate on the Fraser River 
which all but ruined the great fish- 
ery for all time. 

The economic setup for the sal- 
mon ‘industry this year has been 
finalized by the order of the WPTB, 
issued July. 15, which supersedes ali 
previous orders. It removes from 
consideration all prices to the fish- 
ermen and merely establishes a ceil- 
ing for the canned product, with 
allowance for variety, grade, 
weight, type of can and operating 
costs suchg as labelling, transport 
and maximum markup. 

This arrangement is expected to 
simplify procedure and give the 
fishermen more leeway for bargain- 
ing with the packers. Under the 
original order issued in. May fish- 
ermen’s maximum prices were set 
at last year’s minimum. In view of 
increasing costs this led to a gopd 
deal of dissatisfaction. The fisher- 
men. ‘protested and carried their 
case to Ottawa, supported by the 

packers. 


East Crest Well 
‘Blows Self In 


The Athabasca test well of East 
Crest Oils and Davies Petroleums, 
recently completed, “blew. in” 

this week under its own pressure, 
giving indications of being a substan- 
tial producer, The Financial Post is 
informed, Gas pressure was stated 
to be very great.’ Great significance 
is attached to this result because it 
promises to be the fisst producer in 








pending Conservation 
H, S. Price, presi- 
dent of East Crest, who has been 
supervising operations, has left 


for Calgary tq confer with May- 
nard Davies, Dr. J. O. G. Sander- 
son 


and Conservation Board 


| 
é 
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: . Failure to resolve this-argume 





nt satisfactorily between the.two . 
services has now ; 
re ree 


ernment policy. But War Cabinet, 
it is: reported, has’ so far been un+ 
willing to take steps which ‘Air 
Force officials believe -are neces- 
sary to prevent a gradual paralysis 
of the vast air training program. 
Charge of Hoarding 

Arguments presented, on - the 
other side, are, first, that this is 
not the first time the Air Force has 
got hot and bothered about its man- 
power problems and, secondly, that 
the Air Force should do some 
housecleaning among the man- 
power it is reportedly “hoarding” in 
its ground crew personnel. 

So far as the accusation of “wolf, 
wolf” is concerned, even the most 
optimistic observers believe that the 
manpower situation so far as air 
crew is conterned, is now more 
critical than at any previous time 
in history. Certainly the next two 
months, it is said, will clearly prove 


or disprove the departmental view 


(Continued on page 2, col. 3) ; 


Pace of Business 


The Financial Post’s Production 
Index is down 2.3 points for June; 
half a point for May. This index 
has moved up steadily since war 
started, especially since th- be- 
ginning of 1941. Downtrend for the 
past two months suggests inordi- 
nate acceleration of the past two 
years may have terminated and 
that further increases must depend 
on greater productivity. 

Dominion Government war ex- 
penditures were $256.3 millions in 
June; total expenditures $322 mil- 
lions; total revenue was $198.8 mil- 
lions. 

Railway freight loadings in tons 
rose 24 points (DBS index) in 
June; cars loaded rose only 4.5 
points. 

Revenues of Canadian railways 
continue to rise; C.N.R. gross for 
the first half year is up 24.3%, net 
up 18.2%. 

Sea fisheries made sma)! gains in 
weight of catch in May and large 
gains in value; five month total 
shows landed weight down 23.6% 
value up 35.1%. 

Complete statistics on the pro-— 
gress of business are on page 7. 
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fur-felt that sits lightly 


TORONTO 


Double Output 
Farm Machines 


(Continued from page 1) 
the farm labor supply becomes still 
shorter. 

By the latest order, new farm 
equipment can be produced up to 
77% of the 1940-41 average com- 
pared with a low of 25% of 1940 
output set Tast October, eased to 
about 35% last March. fn 

Repair parts, under the lates 
order, can be produced up to 156% 
of the 1940-41 tonnage. Repair parts 
had previously been set at 150% tof 
the 1940 level. Attachments are sub- 
ject to the same percentages as the 
type of machine for which they are 
intended. 

The total program—applying for 
the next 12 months—will allow the 
turning out of approximately 90% 
of the average total weight of ma- 
chines, repairs and attachments sup- 
plied in the 1940-41 period. 

Rationing of farm machinery, 
placed in effect last October, will be 
continued as a means of ensuring 
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C. K. Highmoor 


Appointed Supervisor, Foreign 
Department, Head Office, e 
—— Bank of Commerce, 

‘oronto. 

Mr. Highmoor joined the staff 
of The Canadian Bank of Com- 
merce in 1910. He was appointed 
Accountant of the Foreign De- 
partment, Head Office, in 1923 and 
Assistan r in 1934. 


the 

capacities ing with the or- 
— of the Board and the 
andling of Canada’s foreign ex- 
blems. 


pro 

In January, 1943, Mr. Highmoor 
was loaned to the Ration Admin- 
istration of The Wartime Prices 
and Trade Board for a temporary 
period and took a major bp in 
the development of that min- 
istration. 

He returns to the Bank as 
Supervisor of the Foreign De- 
partment, Head Office. 








COOL-HEADED! - 


Yes, your head feels cool as a cucumber in 
a Birkdale “Crusher” — for this is a lightweight 


too, it's seasonable through Spring, Summer 
and Fall — a really indispensable piece of 
head-gear! In grey, brown, blue and sand. ~ 
Sizes 6% to 744. EATON price, each 


6.50 
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fair distribution and maximum use 
of every piece of equipment. 

The number of kinds of machinery 
and equipment which may be manu- 
factured has been approximately 
doubled but it is planned to pro- 
duce and import only the most es- 
sential units. For the Prairie Prov- 
inces, production will be permitted 
of such additional lines as potato 
and corn planters, two-furrow riding 
gang plows, potato diggers, feed 
mixers, aerated or surface type milk 
coolers and watering equipment. 
Additional lines will be allowed in 
eastern Canada and British Colum- 
bia. 

Machinery and equipment using 
rubber tires may not be made except 
on permit but the administrator 
states a limited number of rubber 
tire tractors and combines will be 
made which will be made available 
in sections where difficult traction 
conditions are experienced. Certain 
types of small equipment made of 
non-critical materials are exempted 
from. the order, 

Under previous WPTB orders, the 
quantity of new machinery available 
was based on manufacturers’ and 
importers’ sales in 1940, it will be 
noted, The new order, which brings 
Canadian practice more into line 
with that in the United States, re- 
lates production and imports to 
average sales of the calendar years 
1940 and 1941. == ° aS 
The consumer is. unlikely to feel 
much benefit from the new quotas 
until the crop year 1944 as a sub- 
stantial quantity of new machines 


fall. ‘The riew order is inténded ‘to 


1944 production year, it is stated. 
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cannot usually be completed until 


enable manufacturers -to obtain ma- 
terials ahd complete manufacture in 
-time to meet consumer needs in the 


4| July 1. This reserve, it is argued, 
2\has now been entirely used up, 
15 
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© 06 
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‘| Short on Education 


‘| the -sérvice who ‘have not ‘started 
| their initial training. - - “ 


‘| in mining, lumbering, 


increasing steadily as a result of 
improved shipping, at least one 
southern Ontario sugar plant 
plus. a number in. northeastern 
United States are shifting wer ae 
cane. Normally many mills | ; 
nate between .cane and beet with 
the seasons—last year there was 
very little cane. 

Present easing of shipping has 
also improved the supply position 
in cocoa, coffee and vegetable 
fats. While OPA has predicted the 
end of coffee rationing about 
Aug. 11, Canadian authorities and 
many independent U, S. observ- 
ers are more cautious, expect-the 
military to revise schedules to 
take up all the surplus shipping 
which is now helping out.domes- 
tic supply needs. Ships transfer- 
red from the central pools to the 
armed forces will still return 
loaded, largely with consumer 
‘cargoes, so that even the pessi- 
mists look for a steadily improved. 
supply position—unless the U- 
boats develop new tricks. 

me s * 
Sicilian Breadbasket 

Although the Allied attack on 
Sicily was accompanied by ships 
loaded with food for the native 
population, it is not expected that 
the island itself will long be a 
drain on the United Nations lard- 
er. Sicily has normally been an 
exporter of olives and olive oil, 
citrus fruits, tomato paste and 
wine. It has also provided per- 
haps half of Nazi-dominated 
Europe's supplies of sulphur, and 


| is thus of key importance in pro- 


duction of explosives. To what ex- 
tent Nazi looting has made in- 
roads on the local food supply is 
hard to tell, but it is known that 
a good part of Sicily'’s wheat, 
normally consumed on the island 
itself, has been commandeered. 
s* * ¢ 
Oper Ratio 
se of gliders for carrying com- 
mercial cargo over the Atlantic is 


See Air 


(Continued from page 1) 
that there is no possibility of carry- 
ing on, thé air training plan in its 
present size beyond the end of the 





year without immediate action. 


As to “hoarding” of manpower 
among ground crew, it is admitted 
that there are ‘about 100,000 men 
now in that service, of ‘which a cer- 
tain member might be available ulti- 
mately as air crew. These men are 
now being.cemustered at a substan- 
tial rate per month, a rate which, 
it is contended, is as fast a rate as 
possible in light of available replace- 
ments (chiefly women) and the fact 
that it takes probably 10 months: to 
train expert ground crew. . 

To move skilled ground crew into 
training as air crew without having 
skilled replacements would be to 
undermine the training plan, it is 
argued, F 

Enlistments Third of Needs 

It is contended that enlistment of 
air crew is now Yar below the 
monthly requirement. Even when 
those who are béing remustered 
are included, the total still fails 
short of estimated need. As well, al- 
lowance must be made for wastage 
of men, found unsuitable for air 
crew after they enter the service. 

As at Jan, 1, 1943, the Air Force had 
several thousand enlisted recruits on 
leave without pay. These men. were 
required to report at intervals up to 


which makes the Air Force entirely 
dependent on enlistments and re- 
musterings. 

In some quarters it is indicated 
that the Air Force still has a “re- 
serve” of some 8,000 men in its man- 
ning pools and pretraining schools. 
It is pointed out in reply, however, 
that these men are part of’ the 
“stream” rather than.a reserve and 
that it is the drying up of the 
stream that is the real crisis which 
now looms. Already there has been 
a lowering of standards and a “raid- 
ing” of the pretraining schools by 
taking into the force lads who have 
onl partially completed these 
courses. Such practices, it is point- 
ed out, can only go on for a certain 
time and actually bring closer the 
day when the “stream” itself dries 
up—provided there are no more 
young men coming into the picture. 


It is also contended in an earlier 
memorandum on the same subject 
and dated May 27, that only a small 
percentage of those presenting 
themselves for enlistment today 
have educational qualifications 
which enable them to start training 
at Initial Training Schools. It is 
necessary to give the large major- 
ity of these men at least 1% to 3 
months educational training. In or- 
der to provide for this and for basic 
training at the Manning Depot, plus 
a reserve of one month's require- 
ments, there should be at all times 
a very considerable group of men in 


Chief source of Air Force. recruits 
is the young men who come of age. 
The number involved is about 110,- 
000 a year, but only a certain per 
cent of this total are satisfactory for 
air crew purposes, From this num- 
ber must be deducted those who 
are exempt on account of farm du- 
ties, university students taking 
science courses, men who get frozen 
essential war 
industry, etc, This leaves the Army, 


fer 


average, was checked in at 4 a.m. 


Octane Argument 

A petroleum engineer tells us 
that the debt of the United Na- 
tions to 100-octane gasoline has 
been somewhat exaggerated. 
Dealing specifically with the stock 
claim that the Battle of Britain 
was won by 100-octane gas over 
the 87-odd octane fuel used by 
the Nazis, he points out that this 
would only be true if both sides 
had been using the same type of 
engine. Actually, the direct in- 
jection method of feeding gas to 
Nazi cylinders meant that the 
Luftwaffe engines got just about 
all the octanes the fuel had to 
offer. 

Using normal methods of car- 
buretion, the RAF engines prob- 
ably developed considerably less 
than the optimum power in their 
100-octane fuel, probably equival- 
ent to 90-octane at the outside, he 
thinks, and the apparently pre- 
ponderant fuel superiority over 
the Nazis was reduced to nominal 
proportions. If we hadn’t had the 
higher octane gas to begin with, 
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- With the, issue of new telephone 


their campaign, point out that 
previous drives in Quebec City 
cut information requests from 
16,000 to 7,000 daily, in Montreal 









Tanks, armoured vehicles, and many 
other needed war machines are 
stfeaming forth to carry the fight to 
the foes of freedom. Manpower is 
the greatest factor behind the pro- 






duction of machine power— labour 
and management, shoulder to shoul. 
der, in a struggle to out-produce the 
Axis. Throughout Canada in hundredg 
of branches six thousand men and 
women of the Bank of Montreal are 
helping by war-time banking service, 


BANK OF MONTREAL 


“A Bank Where Small Accounts Are Welcome” 


Jitly 24, 1949 i 


ently during the past two years. 

In the wake of the announcement 
that more wheat acreage is desired 
came rumors that there might be a 
further increase in U. S. wheat 
prices. These arise from the fact 
that if a 14 million increase in acre- 
age is to be achieved there may 
have to be some incentive. There 


from 60,000 to 30,000. 


Chicken Obstetrics 

Canadian poultrymen are be- 
coming more and more skilful, 
according to the Dominion De- 
partment of Agriculture. A sign 

















Modern, Experienced Banking Service ...she Outcome of 125 Years’ Successful Operation 
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Age Gives Man No Right 


of this, the Toronto office thinks, 
is the steady gain shown in 
“hatchability” of eggs inctbated. 
‘Better flock management, im- 
proved incubating conditions for 
the eggs and hens and superior 
feeding all tend to cause more 
eggs in a given number to hatch 
successfully. At one time the pro- 
portion in Canada was 40%; now 
it is as high as 85% in some 
hatcheries. Also important are the 
strains of laying hens. These are 
the families within a breed, and 
the good ones can be learned only 
by following their records closely. 
A major factor is the mash fed 
to laying hens. A good mash con- 
sists of a variety of ingredients, 
including milk and cod liver oil. 
That more hens are being prop- 
erly fed points to more study on 
the part of the poultrymen who 
more and more are seeking infor- 
mation from-the department. 
Demand for chickens is stated 
by poultrymen to be nothing 
short of phenomenal, due to such 





has been a trend here to decrease 
ety acreage because of higher 
i 





while the farmers contend the flour 
ceiling imposed by the OPA keeps 


















factors as. meat rationing and 


the plight of the RAF might’have ' higher wages. 


School Slowdow 


Navy and Air Force to fight over There. is very scathing comment 


the remainder since the Air Force} in the earlier memorandum on the | 


in Canada has no priority. 
NRMA No Solution 

New proposals put forward by 
way of extending the provi- 
sions of the NRMA, while offering 
some relief, do not, in the view of 
Air Force officials, ‘“begin to solve 
our problem and are merely. skit- 
ing a problem which must now be 
definitely faded?* ‘The «July 15 
declaration further points out that 
“if the air training plan is to be a 
major contribution to the war and 
is to be maintained at capacity this 
fact must be recognized and ac- 
knowledged and a system of pri- 
orities must be set up which will 
assure the Air Force of sufficient 
manpower to maintain our commit- 
ments. . 


“The importance of' air power,” 
it continues, “has been recognized 
by the other United Nations to the 
point where in the United King« 
dom, Australia-and United States 
+ the Air Force has priority over all 
branches of the armed services‘and 
industry and enlisted men are al- 
lowed to transfer freely if they 
express a desire for air crew train- 
ing. ‘These countries have long 
recognized that air power is of 
prime’ importance, that air crew 
must be composed of the very best 
men whose motives are unques- 
tionable, and that regardless of 
their training such men/should be 
released to the Air Force on their 
request.” 


Seek Release From Army 
In keeping with this request, Air 
Force officials have asked that the 
Minister of Defense release person- 
nel now in the Army, and who de- 
sire to transfer into the Air Force 
for air crew duties. 
Also urged is that broader steps 
be taken immediately to. ensure: 
(a) That men of military age still 
employed in nonessential in- 
dustry. be -released: for the 
armed services. 
That men and women in non- 
essential industry be transferred 
to essential industry in order 
to permit men of military age 
and qualifications in essential 
industry to be released for 
services in the armed forces. 
It is pointed out that there 
are presently wide gaps in the 
compulsory transfer program, 
such as (1) persons who have 
their discharge are not subject 
to compulsory transfer; (2) 
married persons, irrespective of 
date of marriage, are not di- 
rected to employment involv- 
ing change of residence; (3) 
married, people, regardless of 
date of marriage, are not to be 
directed to employment where 
rate of remuneration is less 
than present rates, etc. 
(c) The status of university stu- 
, , dents be-immediately reviewed. 
(c) That the policy of wholesale 
. deferment on farms be rigor- 
ously reviewed and authority 
given and action taken to en- 


status of “R” recruits, of which at 
least, 50,000 are stated to be in 
category “A”. It is pointed out that 
“the most fruitful-employment of 























fegtively in vital wat industries. 
‘As danger ‘of an invasion of Can- 
ada becomes remote, it is suggested 
that size of Home War Establish- 
ments can be decreased and a fewer 


fense of the country. It is indicated 
national effort” that at a time “of 


lagge group of physically fit men 
will, as long as they retain their 


as More men are.called up.” 


overseas, while ‘it is clearly stated 


icy beyond. departmental purview, 
it ‘is-felt that “the present critical 


vices were’ required.” 


Water Levels High 
In Eastern Canada 


Stream flow conditions in Canada 
in June were similar to those in 
May, according to a report by the 
Dominion Water and Power Bu- 
reau, Department of Mines and Re- 
sources, and the United States Geo- 
logical Survey. 

Conditions were above normal 
from Saskatchewan to the eastern 
seaboard and below normal in Brit- 
ish Columbia and on the mountain- 
fed streams of Alberta. 

High run-offs were experienced 
in rivers of southern Manitoba, On- 
tario and southern Quebec, with 
floods causing local damage in the 
latter area. Continued cool weather 
and light precipitation retarded 
run-off from snow storage in the 
mountain areas of British Columbia 
and Alberta. The large power-pro- 
ducing rivers in the eastern half of 
Canada benefitted from the above- 
normal run-off of June; reserves of 
water in storage reservoirs on these 
rivers were either maintained or 
increased. 


Can, National Rlys. 

Operating revenues of Canadian 
National Railways for the month of 
June, 1943, show an increase of $7.5 
millions over June of last year, 
while net. revenues show an in- 
crease of $1.4 millions. 

Aggregate operating revenues to 
June 30 in 1943 show an increase 
of $41.1 millions over the same 
period of 1942, with 
$6.9 millions. : 

Earnings Statement 
June 


1943 


(b) 


June 
Oper. revenues .. $39, 
Oper. expenses .. 29,892, 843,000 





sure farm labor is equitably dis- | “** "*Y°""* *"**: Agereuate to ume 20 
tributed. 1 1942 
Oper. revenues .. $210,484,000 $169,415,000 


Oper. expenses .. 165,549,000 131,396,000 


44,935,000 38,019,000 


_ tavestment Trusts 
id 


Critical of Draft Policy 
Behind this program is obviously 
an attempt to suggest ways and 
Means by which more manpower; 


Net revenue 


seen 


can be released for the armed Attiliated, Funds cin’ Weise ns Oa “joo 
forces, thus paving the way for re- | C®”: Est. Trust rgravonees sso 828 
lease of air crew material from the | Can. In scouseaddeanes Bak O00 
Army. : ‘ Corp. Investors eeeeeerertes 6.30 “6.80 

Trans-Canada 11.25 


seoveccecceces 10,90 


































In respect of conscription for | indic 


ty prices on-other crops. Mean- 


down the wheat price to $1.24 (June 
15 price) as compared with the so- 
called parity price of $145. It is 
argued that the flour trade could 
support $1.45, ‘But even at present 
prices farmers are paying off loans 
and making a certain profit. 

Obviously the Canadian middle 
west will certainly be closely watch- 
ing these developments and farm- 
ers there will turn an inquisitive 
eye on Chicago markets, particu- 
larly if the U. S. Government yields 
to the pressure from the wheat 
states. 5 . 


@ The President has 
down” on his warring cabinet mem- 
bers — Vice-President Henry, Wal- 


lace and Secretary of Commerce | 


Jesse Jones. He shifted control of 
Economic Warfare to Leo Crowley, 
the $50,000-a-year head of Standard 


Gas and Electric Co. who as a dol-. 


lar-a-year man has been alien prop- 


erty custodian and head of the | -ame height and build of 30. They | Ib. is allowed. 


Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. 
Jones ‘lost control of financing for- 
eign. purchases but was retained for 
his commerce post and nominal con- 


| trol of the war finance agencies. 
To Wallace's friends it looked as 


if the vice-president, who returned 
to the figurehead post as presiding 


officer of the Senate, got the worst 
| of it. And because Wallace’s speech- 
these men: could be derived under |S 0n the “century of the common 
a policy of conscription for over- man” keynoted the politcal objec- 
seas service” and that barring such | tives of the New Dealer, the queen" | 
a step, they might be organized in tion was asked: Is this a turning of 
labor battalions ‘and used more ef- | the Political tide? 


Certainly the winds of public 
opinion seem blowing in more con- 
servative directions. But to carry 
the maritime analogy one step fur- 
ther, it may be that the President 
has only tacked against this wind. 


number of “R” recruits held for de- The fight with Jones may well have 


. cost the vice-president\ the 1944) 
on “a sad commentary on our | nomination as Mr. Roosevelt's run- 


ning mate, But there never was 


presidential ambitions. 


about order in his own administra- 
tion, for reports from the country 


Cabinet profoundly shocked the na- 


Crowley, who comes in, 


in the mid-west. In other words 
some broken fences are repaired. 


In, “demoting” both Wallace and 
Jones, Mr. Roosevelt made it clear 
there will be no more public fight- 
ing among administrators except at 
the expense of their jobs. This 
seems to be an indication the “boss” 
is turning back his attention to the 
home front and will keep it there so 
long as the military and naval men 
are doing so well overseas. 

For Canada this ‘has some sig- 
nificance because it means that Mr. 
Roosevelt is going to put his whole 
strength behind the order to “hold 
the line” on inflation. While the 
short-term outlook on prices here 
is no better, long-term chances of 
slowing down the retreat before 
higher prices are much better. 


[® The reason for this is to be found | 


Rises General 


in the pledges Mr. Roosevelt made 


| 


to labor during his trial of will with 
The White House 
| had to have support from the big 


John L: Lewis. 


labor men and, to get it, the presi- 


dent gave pledges that prices would 
be helti and if possible rolled back. 
Mr, Roosevelt wouldn’t be where he 
is today if he didn’t keep his prom- 
ises and they weren't given lightly. 
Thus he is going to concentrate upon 


this phase of the home front. 


If the rollback cannot be achieved 
then there is a suggestion that wages 
will be tied to prices here as in 
Prentiss 
Brown, head of OPA, said he favor- 
ed adoption of some variant of the 
net revenues up ! Canadian system if prices continue 
to rise.’ But he stl expressed a 
June belief American prices can be held 
i or reduced. The test on this issue 

anes ae should come to a head before the 


Canada. Ex-Senator 


end of summer. 


Brown's organization which has 
always been a target for brickbats 
staggered a little under the blast 
of Lou Maxon, the Detroit advertis- 
ing executive who quit last week. 
Maxon, who was disappointed in hig 
ambition to become general man- 
ager under Brown, of the price con- 
trol setup, said some very harsh 
things about “academic and profes- 

















“cracked | 


ate that the quarrel in the | 
a ‘even the carefully selected over- 
that this involves government pol- | tion. To have decided in favor of | Weights accepted for life insurance 
, Wallace would have alienated the 
: , conservative South where Jones has 
manpower situation will be largely power. By clipping both men the 
resolved and that the reallocation | President moved to resolve the 
of labor and the call-up of women | crisis of confidence in his adminis- 
expedited if ‘all those called* for | tration. 
service under the NRMA were |holds the respect of the business 
required to go wherever their ser- | community and is a political power 


| news of lower 


To Carry More Flesh 


Body Build Regarded as Important Factor in 


Setting Ideal Weight 


For Varying Heights — 


Metropolitan Life Issues New Weight Table 


Do you weigh too much for your 
height? 
If you do, insurance company sta- 


tistics say you are not likely to live, 


as long as ‘the skinny chap next 
door. The question, therefore, is im- 
portant. my : 

The Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Co. has just announced a new table 
showing ideal weights for men of 
different heights. Feature of -the 
new table is that, while it mhkes 
no distinction for increasing age, it 
does make allowance for differences 
in build. 

What Older Men Should Weigh 

Previous tables showed a progres- 
sive increase in men’s weights as 
they grew older. But the company’s 
statisticians, in working out the 
new. table, concluded that a man of 


at 25 to 30 years of age. Thus older 
men should not weigh more than 
younger ones. 

It was, however, felt that a man 
of large frame and muscular build 
could with safety weigh more than 
one of the same height but small 
frame. Accordingly the company’s 
statisticians, in setting up the table, 
have recognized as factors in weight 
three types of build: small, medium 

| and large. 

Liberal Range 

|° Within the three types the range 

| of weight allowed is fairly generous, 
Thus a man 5 ft. 8 in., of small 

| frame, should properly weigh be 

; tween 136 Ib. and 147 Ib., a margin 

|of 11 Ib; if of medium bone and 

| build, between 145 Ib. and 156 lb; 

; and if of large frame, from 153 lb. 


48 was not entitled -to carry any | to 166 lb. So in men of the same 
more avoirdupois than one of the | height a range of from 136 lb. to 16 


decided the most favorable weight 


Ideal weights for men over 25, 


for any man over 25 is about the | including shoes and ordinary cloth- 
average weight of men of his type | ing, are given as follows: 








Check Your Weight 


Small Medium Large 
Frame Frame Frame 

Ft. In. Ib Ib. Ib. 
5 Dm secccee coccercece 116-125 124-133 131-142 
BS 8 cccocee ecesccsece 119-128 127-136 133-144 
BW ccsccccccee coves 122-132 . 130-140 137-149 
S 5S .cceee eovccccece 126-136 134-144 141-153 
§ 6. eoeececs 129-139 137-147 145-157 
5 7 rccccese eoeeveees 133-143": 141-151 149-162 
5 8 eeteee @eeeeee 136-147 145-156 153-166 
BD rccccccvccccvcces 140-151 149-160 157-170 
5 10 eeeeree eeeeee 144-155 453-164 161-175 
SAUL wccccccsccccesces 148-159 ». 157-168 165-180 
6 0 eeecesseses sees 152-164 161-173 169-185 
6 1 eee eet eeeeeeeeere 157-169 166-178 174-190 
} 2 acevcccsccdsv edie 163-175 171-184 179-196 
6D pp idetncectaasests 168-180 176-189 184-202 





+ ee —- 
In announcing the table, the com-;show mortality about one third 


pany states investigations of life in- 
surance companies show that with 


a ; a : | ‘ ver- 
critical manpower shortage this | eyidence that Wallace entertained | ®¢¥2>CiDS age the penalty of over 


weight becomes increasingly mark- 
ed, while in middle and later life 


present status, contribute nothing |@ If Mr. Roosevelt wants to have|those below average weight for 
to the war effort and will as aj|@ Say in the peace he has to run a| their age have the best record of 
matter of fact increase in numbers | fourth time. He also had to bring | health and longevity 


Higher Mortality 
Its statisticians point out that 


have a mortality experience above 
that of the slenderer fellows. For 
example, those 20% overweight 





Plan Overhaul Exchange 


(Continued from page 1) 
eight -or ten score items:from the 
Customs Tariff and prohibited en- 
tirely their import into Canada un- 
less such imports were from the 
sterling area or from Newfound- 
land, 


It is this list of prohibited articles 
which is now being drastically over- 
hauled, The Post is informed. - 

Now that the imperious need for 
U. S. dollars has disappeared it is 
thought short-sighted to continue to 


‘ban from import into Canada a lot 


of items which are in very short 
supply: in Canada and which might 


' otherwise be available to Canadian 


purchasers. In many cases the U. S. 


cal example being canned goods—so 
that the amount that may be avafl- 
able on some items, even if Canada 





Among Unlisteds 


Gains were {n the majority amongst the 
unlisted stocks during the past week, ac- 
cording to Plaxton, McDonnell & Co. Trad- 
ing continued brisk. 

Andian National — % point closing 
23-23%. B. C. Pulp & Paper Common 
gained ‘2 point at 12-13, 

Brown Co. issues lost ground on the 
e 6% Preferred 
was quoted 37-39, off 3 points, the Common 
at $2-$2.50 was off % t. 

Canadian Industries Ltd. “B’’ Common 
firmed 3 points closing 166-168. 


ments advanted ‘2 point at 10%-11. John 
Inglis lost % point at 8%-9%. 

Minnesota. & . Ontario Paper Common 
lost % point closing $8-$8.75. Niagara Falls 
Loan Savings, an inactive issue. was 
quoted 4%-6, a gain of 1% points. West- 
ern Grain 649% Preferred held last week’s 
level at 39-42, Western Grain on was 
quoted 85c-$1.30. 





OPA could fire half its lawyers and 
be better off. But the reaction was 
not sd universally against OPA as 
Maxon must have expected. And 


| an equally top-line advertising man, 
| Chester Bowles of New: York with- 


out hesitation stepped in to take his 
place and the job Maxon wanted 
but didn’t get—that of general man- 
ager. This week Senator Brown 
was still holding a much-battered 
fort but with the prospect that rein- 


sorial minds’ and suggested that forcements might be on the way. 


A 


higher than average; 30% over- 
aveight, mortality about one half 
higher; and 50% overweight mor- 
tality practically double the avers 
age.- 

Substantial overweight, it is stat- 
ed, pufs a real strain on practically 
all vital functions of the body, 
hastens deterioration and brings 
premature death. This is indicated 
by the earlier development ‘among 
overweights of diseases of heart, 
kidney and blood vessels. 

Control of body weight by diet is 
urged as being more important than 


Aet 


does remove the barriers may not be 
large. 
Eligible for Subsidy? 

Revision of .the list along the line. 
now under considerat'-:1 would 
probably involve readjustment of 
the price ceiling policy since many 
prohibited items have not heretofore 
entered into the price ceiling admini- 
stration. Once they are permitted 
entry it willbe necessa-~ to de 
cide whether or not the goods are 
to be eligible for subsidy so as 10 
sell under the Canadian price ceil- 
ing, that is, assuming that they are 
items not now exempt from the 
price ceiling regulations. 

Leading items in Schedule One 


| itself is now running short—a typi- | of the War Conservation Act include: 


Cocoa and chocolate preparations 

Prepared cereal foods 

Biscuits 

Macaroni and vermicelli 

Florist stock, bulbs, cut flower's, etc. 

Canned vegetables (beans, corn, tomas 
toes, peas, etc.) 

Driea, prepared,or preserved vegetables 

Dried apples, figs, pears, peaches 

Preserved fruits 

Limes 

Jellies, jams, preserves 

Honey, nuts, candy and confectionery 

Cigars, cigarettes, tobaccos 

Beer, alcoholic beverages, wines, et 

Fruit juices 

Alcoholic perfumes 


Postcards, cards 
Comics al bale candeeiaes and plates 


for printing these 
‘aper wrapping and leitef- 
head paper, etc. 
Soap powders 
China tableware, baths, etc. 
Toilet articles 
Electric appliances 
Cooking or heating appliances 
Radios, cameras, boats 
House, office, store furniture ie 
Clothing and wearing apparel. wove 
fabrics and textile manufactures 
Musical instruments 
Leather goods and garments 
Paintings 





Inter-State Royalty Corp. has 4¢° 
vised the Montreal Curb Marke 
that as at May 31, 1943, the com 
pany’s investments in oil royalties 
had a book value of $1.3 million 
Gross revenue from royalty income 
to April 30 amounted to 
and the reserve for depletion 
talled $147,276 to the same date. 
April the company had @ ate 
come from royalty and rep 
amounting to $2,531, while the a 
cumulated income from. the same 
sources for the year 1943 amount 
to $9,288. 

> 





RE. Balch 
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orest lands. a that all logged areas are prom ization to the limit of economic 
ne power— labour ; Studies of growth and cutting 1 9? eer '/ industry are in imminent danger of | Markets, establish machinery, for restocked rn new cr or tied, sibilities. Supplement the ‘ecvanind 
sh S forest industry demoralization thro trictive | postwar co-operation in distribu- 48 r PP . 
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0 Out-produce the potential sustained yield under 5 i wartime legislation, if such is con- erenne. £ *S-| nuded areas, Fourth, step up util- (Continued on page 10) 
Canada in hundreds management, . Protection of poten- fae : ie ceived with a view to temporary eee 
housand men thd tial production from fire, insects,|age to uncut trees as possible, is a|from which detailed plans should {of public in forestry matters—but | *Pediency only. It ought to be'alG | jyiller siti a 
ak of Montreal disease and improper cutting calls | necessity. While there is legislation | be prepared for the management of | the abo primary policy of the Dominion ; 
are iseas prop 8 y. Wi 8 prepa agemen e above is not necessarily in order] ay to retain intact th ket.| Chief Forester, Department of 
ebanking Sail for an adequate trained staff and | now concerning this matter, it is not| forests in each individual region.| of importance. ~ oy i % 5 © market-/ Lands and Mines, Fredericton, Th a fs 
‘cam preparation of management plans| strong enough, nor is it rigidly im-| Annual depletion in any region ec Ye ing cgencics ” developed In peace)  W.a. @ t oughtful Husband 
for all accessible areas. posed. should not be permitted to exceed 5 time, As owners of over 00% of the! - titeligent public interest: in: the : . 
4 E A L The development of stable diver-| Ontario now has a department de-| annual growth, except to meet ur-| W. J. LeClair forest resources, it ought to be the! 11.6 use of our forest resources is or oo _ aaa ~a = 
sic ae sified industries based on potential | voted to this work. If the depart-| gent war needs. We urgently re-| - Secretary-Manager, Canadian primary duty of.the provincial gov-| 1. sreatest immediate need in: con- Pffairs in. the Seeded an comastemee and 
: annual yields of forests, calls for | ment has a strong enough hand and| quire better forest protection, more} Lumbermen’s Association, Ottawa. | ©™™™ents to scrutinize jealously all nection with forestry in Canada. well managed Trust Company. When you 
rs’ Successful Operation co-operation between governments, | does its work, a permanent forest | complete forest inventories, improv-| A permanent Canadian forest in- wartime regulations, in light of appoint us administrator of your estate we 
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R. E. Balch 

Dominion Entomological Labora- 
‘tory, Fredericton, N.B. 

There should be a permanent sys- 
tem of air and ground surveys to 
determine the present stand: on all 


industry and woodland owners to 


The Question: From a long range viewpoint, ti 
what steps should Dominion and Provincial 
Governments take now to maintain a permanent 


industry is assured. 
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ed forest transportation facilities 
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spént.on postwar rehabilitation and 
reconstruction, to a program of for- 


timber harvesting conditions would 

. materially take care of the first two 
factors. ° tbe 

‘The marketing agencies of the 


their possible interference with 


duction tax. for taxation on capital | that action can be started as men i 
Hs and» 
ons 


est conservation and imprévement of |free technical advice and demonstra- volved, to reduce fire losses to.pro- 





. First, improve protection. In our sion duties, exp ons, arbitra- © 
authority decentralized in local |°Pimion it is now possible with/ tions, re-assessments and all pur- 
boards-representing owners and the modern methods and equipment and | poses. : 
Government, Provide tarmets’ with’ 2*.2 £0%t in keeping with values in- 25 years wide experience. 
Charles E. Purnell 

j portions which permanent produc- % ° Hamilton 
tion of forests.’ For success, forestry Gon: will "items: ra Pigott = rere j 
Deusen acon ae co-operation with industry and -cihdeiiiieatietttte tid liaeas 

small growers. Since prod- 

uct prices are controlled. by world | *°Sulation where necessary assure 





















This will ‘lead to demands by the are constantly mindful of the fidelity and 















dustry depends on three factors. 
First, the perpetuation of an ade- 


public, the owners of 90% of the 
forests, for necessary action to pro- 









postwar marketing of the products the responsibility your confidence entails. 





create machinery for continuous oe 8 and more research in forestry and 


study of uses and markets and for} AR, Fenwick the uses of forest products. Plans | quate forest crop; second, the pro-|°! ‘ir forest lands. tect their forests and to manage Consult one “ eee Officers 
e co-ordination of forest management : is for postwar promotion of trade in| vision of facilities for economic har- them efficiently with a long-term in Confidence. 
j ] t and industrial use of all its products. otc yh wanda ov of| forest products should be formu- vesting; and third, the maintenance F. D. Mulholland view point. 
8 6 es wei lated. Past President, Canadian Society| Skilled men will be needed to 


of an efficient marketing organiza- 
tion. 
Co-operation of Dominion and 


The first essential is sound public * *# ¢ f Forest Engineers, Victori: 
hrest policy, toredatatiace rackly Karl K. Hemut of Forest Engineers, Victoria. plan and do the work. Plans should 
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84 179-196 
89 184-262 
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Vice-President and Managing Di- 
rector, Canadian Forestry Associa- 
tion, Montreal. 

One of the first steps in main- 
taining a permanent forest industry 
is for the. Dominion Government to 
accept a share of forest mainten- 
ance proportionate to its responsibil- 
ity as a partner of the provinces. 
The Dominion now makes a rela- 
tively small investment in the pro- 
tection and perpetuatior of Canada’s 
public-owned timberland assets, al- 
though Dominion funds flow gen- 
erously to agriculture, mining and 
fisheries. 

Forest industry must have wise 
and far-sighted co-operation of all 
governments in order to sustain and 
increase its national contribution in 
the wood-hungry world of tomor- 
row. 

* * 


Hon. T. A. Crerar 


Minister of Mines and Resources, 
Ottawa. 


The interest shown in the con- 


servation and development of for-| 


ests and other natural resources by 
parliamentary committees and by 
committees appointed by the gov- 
ernment indicates an appreciation 
of their value and ensures that en- 
lightened efforts to make these re- 
sources sérve our national needs 
will be applied. Limited only by 
the immediate demands of the war 
effort, every precaution should be 
taken now and until the war is over 
to protect our forest resources 
which, if protected and wisely used, 
can serve our people well both for 
present and future requirements. 
Their potentialities increase as the 
application of science develops new 
uses for wood day by day. 


* * * 


Robert L.’ Curran 

Editor, Daily Star, Sault Ste. Marie, 

Ont. 

There is no question that the two 
worst enemies of a permanent forest 
industry are fire and the careless 
lumber jobber who leaves only 
wreckage behind him. Without these 
menaces, lumbering can be pro- 
longed almost indefinitely. Sweden, 
Norway and Finland give ample 
proof of this. A programme, to 
start immediately, of training men 
in reforestation and wood craft is 
vitally needed. A knowledge of re- 
viving burned out areas, which 
probably will mean reviving dead 
soil and replanting, is needed be- 
fore we can have the wealth of for- 
esis of bygone years. 

Training men to inspect regularly 
the cutting of jobbers, to see that 
scrub is not left behind to hamper 
growth, and to assure as little dam- 


of raw materials. 

Industry will expect tenure secur- 
ity, and equity; must adopt forestry 
practice to assure a continuous sup- 
ply of raw materials—it is cheaper 
in the long pull. Governments need 
a stable policy—permanence.._ Indi- 
rect returns dwarf treasury collec- 
tions. 

The Dominion Gevernment. has a 
big stake in forestry; must co-oper- 
ate with provinces and assist finan- 
cially. 

Protection: Adequate protection 
from fire and disease is a primary 
requisite to progress in other direc- 
tions. 

Fire: Better detection by more 
towers and aircraft. Improved com- 
munication by more telephone lines 
and radio; transportation by per- 
manent roads and stream improve- 
ments, more and better aircraft; 
suppression by best equipment, im- 
proved fire-fighting techniques, 
trained rangers; prevention by pub- 
lic education, prosecution, slash dis- 
posal, weather forecasting. 

Insects and Disease: We must get 
into a practical protection stage. It 
is now treated as research problem. 
We must have protection by sani- 
tary conditions of forest manage- 
ment, salvage, diseased timber, par- 
| asite liberation, quarantine. 
| Management: Adopt systems of 
| cropping forests for natural regen- 

eration in perpetuity; orderly re- 
moval procedures, depending on 
scientific knowledge of life of trees 
in forest, e.g., clear cutting in suc- 
cessive strips or blocks, seed tree 
methods, selection, shelterwood. 
* Re om 


R. C. Hosie 


Associate Professor, Faculty of 

Forestry, University of Toronto. 

To keep forests in a continuously 
productive condition, that a per- 
manent fdrest industry be maintain- 
ed, demands the adoption by the 
| government concerned of a definite 
policy of forest cropping. This can 
be accomplished by placing the 
management of all forest lands un- 
|der an organization of competent 
men empowered to administer all 
regulations necessary to provide 
adequate fire protection and to as- 
sure continuous crops of timber 
without political interference. 

OK cK ~ 


J. G. B. Harrison 


President, Canadian Society of 

Forest Enginecrs, Ottawa. 

Maintenance of.permanent forest 
industries depends on’ the mainten- 
ance of our forest resources. 
statement of forest policy recently 
accepted by the Canadian Society of 
Forest Engineers provides a basis 
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both schools. 
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Matriculation. Special course for 
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Member of Parliament, Preston, 

Ont. 

Permanent forest industry cannot 
be maintained without close federal, 
provincial and municipal co-opera- 
tion. Tens of thousands of acres of 
waste lands in southern Ontario are 
fit only for reforestation. Encour- 
agement by subsidy and, if neces- 
sary, some compulsion, is necessary 
to reforest these lands. Careful 
harvesting of mature trees rather 
than indiscriminate slashing of for- 
est resources, as has been done in 
the past, is very important. This 
will add to the cost, but will repay 
many times over in a long range 
scheme. The present great develop- 
ment of the Canadian Air Force for 
war can be utilized to great advan- 
tage in peacetime in providing na- 
tional forest protection. 

an a * 


G. A. Hunter 
Editor, Daily News, Prince Rupert, 


From a long-range viewpoint, any 
ultimate: crisis in the forest in- 
dustry which it might be considered 
necessary to guard against will not 
be one of obtaining markets for 
lumber and other forest products. 
Demand for these products will al- 
ways exist. It may safely be as- 
sumed that the crisis, if one ever 
does develop, might be expected to 
be one of supply of the desirable 
natural products that is suitable. 
Timber forestry experts have al- 
ready warned us that the end of the 
supply of Douglas fir is already 
in sight. The islands and coastline 
of British Columbia are being like- 
wise stripped of their Sitka spruce. 
In other words, the timber is being 
used up without the making of due 
provison for perpetuation of sup- 
ply. The answer is simple enough. 
The utmost conservation of existing 
supply and a policy of reforestation 
is necessary to ensure a future sup- 
ply. 


John C. W. Irwin 


Member, Dominion Executive, 
Canadian Society of Forest Engi- 
neers, Toronto. 

Establishment of a permanent for- 
est industry for Ontario requires a 
revolutionary change of attitude on 
the part of Provincial Governments. 
They must recognize that they are 
managers of a business for the 
people and that other than good 
honest business considerations must 
| not be entertained in dealing with 

timber limits or in personnel policy. 
Planning must be done for long 
| periods ahead. This is difficult when 
a new minister of the Department of 
Lands and Forests who likely knows 
nothing about forestry may upset all 
the work of his predecessors and the 
permanent staff. I favor a non-poli- 
tical commission to administer for- 
estry and the related resources of 
wild life game and fish. 

Governments and people must re- 
cognize that the primary value of the 
forest is in furnishing an adequate 
livelihood for the optimum number 

of people. There should be nog di- 
rect revenue from the forest taken 
into the general funds of the prov- 
ince while the forest continues to 
deteriorate and burn. The forest 
fire scourges must be eliminated. 
We are still fooling with it after 75 
| years. Large revenues in taxes ac- 
| crue to both Provincjal and Domin- 

ion Governments and to the rail- 
roads from the exploitation of the 
forest. The Dominion Government 
might well co-operate with Ontario 
for the welfare of its forests when 
Ontario shows that it is taking its 
forest administration seriously. Pub- 
lic spirited citizens and the press 
{should take a more active interest 
| in the perpetuation of this most im- 
portant resource. Had they done so 
earlier much needless waste would 
have been avoided. 

The above * are my personal 
opinions. 


ed eet tL CC ALLE 
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F. Malcolm Knapp 

Associate Professor, Department of 

Forestry, University of B. C., Van- 

couver, B.C. 

In my opinion, the following 
Government steps are necessary to 
maintain a permanent forest indus- 
try. Improved fire protection, in- 
cluding the regulation of, and assist- 
ance to logging operators; continua- 
tion of resource ahd land use and 
growth surveys on a larger scale; 
eo-operation with industry leading 
to better logging ‘practices; closer 
utilization and improved methods of 
natural regeneration and. growth; 
greatly increased nursery facilities 
for planting denuded areas by 
public and private interests; increas- 
ed research in all phases of forestry 
from seed production to markets, in- 
cluding logging; methods of taxation; 
new uses; increased technical assist- 






Provincial Governments in directing 
an adequate proportion of the pub- 
lic funds, which inevitably will be 






ance to wood-lot owners; education 


on permanent forest lands, and ex- 
pand Dominion research on forestry 
and forest products. Encourage 
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* Westinghouse — Canada’s great 
Electrical and Electronic Industry is not 
only helping defend the Four Freedoms 
--. itis helping also to make secure for 

. every Canadian, the priceless heritage 
of the Fifth Freedom ... “Freedom 
of Opportunity.” 


Though Westinghouse war production 
strives ever higher, calling for more and 
newer offensive weapons and devices, the 
day is not far distant when all our 
talents and resources will again be con- 
centrated upon the tasks of peace. 


Then, in the years to come after 
Victory, electricity will make its greatest 
contributions to the welfare of all of 
Canada’s people. 


It will be our job to help speed more 


CANADIAN WESTINGHOUSE COMPANY LIMITED ~- HAMILTON, CANADA 
Sales Offices: Veswove, Teall, Geigery, Edmonton, Rosina, Saskatoon, Winnipeg, Fert Willam, Tereate, Swasthha, Lendes, Monreal, Oftewa, Quebec, Halitex 


estinghous 


ELECTRICAL PRODUCTS FOR INDUSTRY AND THE HOME 
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-ELECTRICITY—KEY TO CANADA'S *FIFTH FREEDOM 


We must improve fire protection} be made now to select and train 


bountiful production in every line of 
endeavour: 




















































ESTABLISHED 1889 Company 


Montreal Trust Building, Toronto 


keymen for work in surveys, pro- 
tection, management and utilization 
of the forests. Plans can also be 
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Great Job/ To Do 
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Together with their sons and brothers 
in the *Fighting Forces, Westinghouse 
men and women at home, by producing 
weapons and munitions are waging 
relentless war upon the enemies of 
human liberty. 

-This inspiring task will be carried on, 


backed by all Westinghouse resources, 
until Victory is won. 


*47 Westinghouse women and 1051 
Westinghouse men on Active Service. 


FREEDOM OF 
WORSHIP 


FREEDOM OF 
SPEECH 


FREEDOM FROM. 
WANT 


FREEDOM FROM 
FEAR 


* FREEDOM OF 
OPPORTUNITY 
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The Guns and Bombsights re- 
presented in the picture are only 
two of many items of war produc- 
tion manufacturedin Westinghouse 
Plants in Hamilton, Canada. 


















































































... to aid in utilizing for the advance- 
ment of all our Provinces, Canada’s ten 
million electrical horsepower which will 
be available for post-war development 


. . to equip our homes for better living 


and the greater enjoyment of our 
labours 


. + to provide new and greater oppor- 
tunities than ever before, for Canada’s 
victorious sons and Canada’s workers 
of farm and mine and factory — 


--» to aid in creating means by which 
no Canadian shall lack the better 
things of life, providing he contributes 
of his talents and energy toward their 
creation. 
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Dominion Powers Over 5! 
Criminal Code, Dominion Companies’ Act, Two Strong Guardians of Share Pur 


Most Canadians know there is a 
body of law and regulations con- 
trolling sale of securities. But not 
very many, it would seem, have any 
clear idea of what that law 
provides. 


In the main, regulation is control- 
led by both Dominion and provin- 
cial authorities. In this article, the 
control’ exercised by the Dominion 
authority will be outlined. A second 
article will show the controls ex- 
ercised by the provincial authorities 
and a third article the controls ex- 
ercised by organized stock ex- 
changes, the Investment Dealers’ 
Association, ete. 


By GORDON M. GRANT 


Dominion authority stems from the 
Dominion Criminal Code, which 
deals with fraud such as, written 
and verbal misrepresentations, mis- 
use of the mails, misrepresentation 
in advertising, forging or uttering 
documents, etc. The Dominion Com- 
panies Act, the Dominion Immigra- 


tion Act and the Extradition Treaty 


The main control exercised by the 


with the U.S. provide other import- 
ant controls. 


Controls provided under Domin- 
ion-sponsored legislation are sum- 
marized below. 


Dominien Criminal Code: 


Misrepresentation in the sale of 
securities is covered broadly in 
Section 414 of the Dominion Crim- 
inal Code which says in part: 


“Every one is guilty of an indict- 
able offense and liable to five 
years’ imprisonment who, being a 
promoter, director, officer or man- 
ager of any body, corporation or 
company, either existing or intend- 
ed to be formed, makes circulates, 
or publishes, or concurs in making, 
circulating or publishing any pros- 
pectus statement or account which 
he knows to be -false in any ma-| 
terial particular, with intent to in-| 
duce persons, whether ascerfained 
or not to become shareholders or | 
partners, or with intent to deceive 
or defraud the members, sharehold- 
ers or creditors, or any of them, | 
whether ascertained or not, of! 
such body corporate or company, 
or with intent to induce any per- 
son to entrust or advance any, 
property to such body corporate 
or company or to enter into any | 








circular concerning schemes de- 
vised or intended to deceive and 
defraud the public or for the pur- 
pose of obtaining money under 
false pretenses.” 


by misrepresentation of an ex- 
isting fact by word.of mouth or by 
telephone calls is covered by sec- 
tions 404 and 405 of the Criminal 
Code, 


advertisement is covered in the 
Criminal Code and an amendment 
proposed this session in Bill 107, 
which has received first reading, 
considerably strengthens hands of 
the authorities. As reported recent- 
ly in The Financial Post, the amend- 
ed regulation will be: 


Speech or Telephone 
The obtaining of any property 


Misrepresentation of securities by 


“Every person who publishes or 
causes to be published any adver- 
tisement for promoting either di- 
rectly or indirectly the sale or dis- 
posal of any real or personal 
movable or immovable property 
or any interest therein or 
promoting any business or com- 


a 


Do you know what protection the law of this country 
provides when you purchase a stock? It is much more 
extensive than most people are aware — or remember. 

In the first of a series of three articles, The Financial 
Post covers the Dominion legislation which affects the 
security selling field. Further articles will deal with the 
role of the provinces in securities’ control, while a third 
article will deal with the regulative functions of organ- 
ized stock exchanges and of the Investment Dealers’ 


Association. 


mercial interests which contains 
any statement purporting to be 
one of fact which is untrue, de- 
ceptive or misleading or which 
advertisement is intentionally so | 


ceptive or misleading shall be| 
liable upon summary conviction to 
a fine not exceeding $200 or to six 
months’ imprisonment or 
both...” 


Forging and Uttering 
A stock salesman may be charged 





under a section of the Criminal 
Code which deals with forging and 


security for the benefit thereof.” | ittering. This is Section 413 which 


Use of the mails to defraud the | 
investor is covered in Section 209 as 
follows: 


“Every one is guilty of an in- | 
dictable offense and liable to two 
years’ imprisonment who posts or 
transmission or delivery by or 
through the post ... any letter 

| 
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*® USES OF A CLIPPING SERVICE * 


Interested in People?) 


Obituaries, promotions, _ births, 
marriages, graduations, ne w 
homes, accidents, legal proceed- | 
ings — all these and many more 
things clients ask us to clip. We 
can give you weekly clippings for 
a specific territory of for the whole 
of Canada as fast as they are 
published. 


State your requirements 
= and ask for prices. 
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PRESS CLIPPING 
SERVICE 
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| reads: 


“Everyone is guilty of an indict- 
able offence and liable to seven 
years’ imprisonment who being a 
director, manager, officer, or mem- 
ber of any body corporate with in- 
tent to defraud, 

(a) destroys, alters, mutilates or | 
falsifies any book, paper, writing | 
or valuable security, belonging to 
the body corporate or company; or 

(b) ‘makes or concurs in making, 
any false entry, or omits or con- 
curs in omitting to enter any | 
material particular, in any book of | 
account or document.” 


| 


Conspiracy and gaming in stocks 
by brokers and stock dealers are! 
covered by other clauses: 

Section 444: “Every one is guilty | 
of an indictable offence and liable | 
to seven years’ imprisonment who} 
conspires with any other person by | 
deceit or falsehood or othér fraudu- 
lent means, to defraud the public | 
or any person, ascertained or unas- 
certained, or to affect the public 
market price of stocks, shares, mer- 
chandise, or anything else publicly 
sold, whether such deceit or false- 
hood or other fraudulent means) 
would or would not amount to a/| 
false pretense or hereintofore.” (A) 
misrepresentation with collusion as | 
to the future could be prosecuted 
under this section, it is understood.) 

Section 231: “Every one is guilty 
of an indictable offence and liable 
to five years’ imprisonment, and to 
a fine of $500, who, with the intent 
to make gain or profit by the rise 
or fall in price of any stock of any 








Canadian Government 


WAR LOANS 


Copies on Request 


Complete details of all Wor and Victory Loans sold in 
Canada since war began are contained in the current issue 
of our quarterly publication “investments”. Maturity dates, 
interest rates, amounts offered and sold, together with the 
number of subscribers to each Loan constitute a record 
which is of interest to every investor. Not only does this show 
the extent of total cash subscriptions—nearly four and a half 
billion dollars—but it provides a permanent record which 
should be retained by all Canadian investors. Copies of 
“tavestments” will be gladly furnished on request. 


NESBITT, THOMSON & COMPANY 
LIMITED 


38 King Street West, Toronte 


Branches in the principal cities of Canada 
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incorporated 
company or undertaking, either in 
Canada or elsewhere... 


tion of acquiring any such shares... 
or of selling the same as the case may 
be, makes or signs, or authorizes to 
be made or signed, any contract or 
agreement, oral or written, purport- 
ing to be for the sale or purchase 
of any shares of stock .... or 


to be made or signed, any contract 
or agreement, oral or written, pur- 
porting to be for the sale or pur- 
chase of any shares of stock ... in 
respect of which no delivery of the 
thing sold or purchased is made or 
received, and without the bona fide 
intention to make or receive such 
| delivery.” (The burden of proving 
bona fide intention rests with the 
person charged under this section). 


guilty of an indictable offence and 
liable to seven years imprisonment, 
who, being an individual, or a mem- 
ber or employee of a partnership, or 


corporation, where he or the part- 


nership, or corporation is employed 
as a broker by any customer to buy 
and carry upon margin any shares 
of any incorporated or unincorp- 
orated company or undertaking, 
worded or arranged as to be de-|either in Canada or elsewhere, 
thereafter sells or causes to be sold 
shares of such company or under- 
taking for any account in which he, 
to! or his firm or a partner thereof, or 
the corporation or a director there- 
of has a direct or indirect interest, 
| if the effect of such sale shall other-| securities which are offered by it 


by Brown Oil Corp. for the year 


| of cuts in allowable production as 


ithe material itself. Development 


or unincorporated 





















(a) without the bona fide inten- 


(b) makes or signs, or authorizes 


Section 231A; “Every person is 


director, officer or employee of a 


+e 
es 


duce the amount of such shares in 
the hands of the brokers or under 
his control in the ordinary course |. 
of business below the amount of 
such» shares which the broker 
should be carrying for all customers. 
Dominion Companies Act: 


Dominion-incorporated companies 
may be offered for public subscrip- 
tion are set out quite clearly in the 
Dominion Companies Act, as amend- 
ed in 1934. Important controls 
include: 


ties of the company (being finan- 
ced) shall not be offered to the 
public for subscription by or on its 
behalf unless a prospectus in re- 
spect of these securities has been 
filed with the Secretary of State.” 


pectus issued by or on eee - 
company must state” estimated net 
proceeds to company of securities} HEADS SECURITY HOUSE 
offered, the minimum amount of| “~~—~~"_ ,, 
money needed for objectives, con- 
sideration paid for property, direc- 
tors and their interests, the nature 
of all contracts entered into the 
previous two years, remuneration of Taylor, Deale & Co. at 64 Wall 
directors, etc. 





« 





than unintentionally be to re- 


Conditions under which shares of 


Section 75, Clause 1: “The secuti- 


Section 77, Clause 1; “Every pros- 









Liable for Compensation 

Section 78, Clause 1: “Where a 
prospectus issued by or on behalf of 
a company invites persons to sub- 
scribe for securities, every person 
who is a director ... promoter... 
and every person who has author- 
ized the issue of the prospectus, 
shall be liable to pay compensation 
to all persons who subscribe for any 
securities of the company on the 
faith of the prospectus for the loss 
or damage they may have sustained 
by reason of any untrue statement 
therein...” 

Section 75, Clause 2; “The com- 
pany shall not accept any applica- 
tion in respect of any of its securi- 
ties offered by or on its behalf to 
the public for subscription unless a 
copy of such prospectus has been 
delivered to the subscriber or ap- 
plicant at least 24 hours prior to the 
acceptance of his subscription .. .” 

Section 75, Clause 4: “It shall not 
be lawful for a company to issue 
any form or application for its 


: y se > Se 5 ; * igi ts 












my 





chaser’s Rights 7 


include ‘personal | friends, business 
| associates or customers with whom 


business has been done. 
Very few companies, however, 


have been incorporated under the 
Dominion Companies Act in recent 
years. Perhaps 90% of all companies 
jncorporated in recent years Have 


: a | had provincial charters; more com- 


J. Blyth Taylor, for the past 
year special assistant in the De- 
artment of Finance, Ottawa, 
eads the newly organized firm of 


St., New York, to specialize in 

Canadian Government, Provin- 

cial, Municipal and Corporate 
sécurities. 





or on its behalf to the public for 
subscription unless such form is is- 
sued with a prospectus in respect 
of these securities filed with the 
Secretary of State.” 


Section 96A, Clause 2: “No direc- 
tor of a company shall speculate, 
for his personal account, directly or 
indirectly, in the shares or other 
securities of the company of which 
he is a director.” 

Section 82, Clause 1: “It shall not 


be lawful for any person acting for 
or on behalf of a company to call 
at any residence for the purpose of 
offering securities of such company 
to’ the public or any member of the 
public for subscription.” 

Clause 2 of the same section de- 
clares that “call,” as mentioned 
above, includes telephonic communi- 
cation but that “public” does not 


Ontari 
charters. Provincial charters do not 
usually provide for the same de- 
gree of control over financing as 
Dominion charters. ; 


Dominion Immigration Act: 


ion Immigration Act, has an indi- 
rect but important bearing .on 
securities control. It bars from en- 
try into Canada all persons who 
have been convicted of, or who 
‘have admitted, “moral terpitude.” 
| Moral terpitude is a very broad 
term covering any misdemeanor for 


be suspended sentence. 


panies have been incorporated with 


o charters than Dominion 


Section 3, subsection (d), Domin- 


which a conviction has been regis- 
tered. And “conviction” may even 


If an individual enters Canada 
without revealing a conviction, he 
becomes subject to deportation 
when the fact of a previous convic- 
tion is revealed. A fugitive from 
justice, however, will not be de- 
ported unless the charge represents 
an extraditable offense. 

Extradition Treaty: ; 

Extradition is a field where Do- 
minion security control becomes a 
factor when dealings across the 
border “are ‘concerned. A new ex- 
tradition treaty was proposed but 
not ratified by Ottawa some time 
ago but when certain objections 
were pointed out by the press, In- 
vestment Dealers Association, stock 
exchanggs, etc., it was decided that 
still further changes would be 
necessary before it becomes opera- 
tive. 7 

Under the present treaty between 
the United States and Great Britain, 
which applies to Canada, a Cana- 
dian defrauded by a US. firm—or a 
US. citizen defrauded by a Canadian 
firm—can be brought to justice un- 
der one heading which covers a 
great many situations which might 
develop: “Obtaining money, valu- 
able securities or other property by 
false pretenses.” 





Brown Oil 
Reduction of 45% in production 


ended March $1, 1943, is the result 


required by the Petroleum and 
Natural Gas Conservation Board, it 
is stated in the company’s annual 
report. 

The position of the company’s 
wells, close to the gas cap, causes 
them to be more severely restricted 
than wells farther down the flank 
of Turner Valley, the report states. 
A net loss for the year of $3,630 was 
shown compared with $14,927 in the 
previous year. Reserves for recov- 
ery of development costs were in- 
creased by $58,817 in the latter year. 
but no provision was made in the 
latest fiscal period. 

Attempting to increase produc- 
tion, the company has drilled Brown 
No, 6 well in conjunction with Fed- 
erated Petroleums Ltd. and Calgary 
& Edmonton Corp. Brown Oil has 








Threadless ete 


Using radio frequency current, 
this machine “sews materials, 
making an air-tight, water-tight 
bond, claimed to be stronger than 





was by RCA Laboratories. 
Heat is generated by passage of 
the current through material and 
fuses, or welds, thermoplastics in 


a tight bond. Of immediate use |: 


in the plastics industry, the "sew- 


ing machine” is said to work on, 
all thermoplastics and coated ma- 


terials such as raincoats. It is now 
used mainly for packaging of 
edible oils, sugar, making weather 
balloons. It uses 110 volt current 
and can be used to unite pliofilm, 
vinylite, choroseal, saran and simi- 
lar materials. Now made only at 
Canton, RCA Victor Co., Mont. 
real, imports it to Canada. Ex- 
pensive today and only used in- 


dustrially, it is hoped it will have 
a wide postwor domestic use,” 















Company Reports 


a 50% interest in this enterprise 
which by last reports is tes 
about 300 bbl. daily. . It also holds 
petroleum rights with the two 
above companies in two subdivi- 
sions, with the opportunity to parti- 
cipate to the extent of 37%. An 
unsuccessful drilling program cost- 
ing $53,800, was entered into by 
Chinook Oils, in which Brown Oils 
has a substantial share. 

Baroils, in which Brown Oils is 
also interested, is under agreement 
with Shell Exploration, Alberta, for 
the joint drilling of at least two 
wells, the first of which is already 
down below 10,500 ft. 

Income, Surplus—-Years Ended March 31 


























1943 1942 
Gross sales, oil & gas $58,509 $126,506 
Less: Royalties ....... 15,306 33,084 
Production exp. ... 15,871 25,868 
Net oper. income ... 27,332 Ca 

Add: Other income . 1,114 6, 
28,446 © 74,317 

Less: Salaries ........ 1,800 ad 

Directors’ fees .... 1,650 1, 
Taxes & lease rent 689 1,479 
Other gen. exp. ... 2,297 ote 

Deb. interest ...... 16,919 16, 
Depreciation ....<.. 8,722 5,998 
Res. for devel. cost... 58,818 
a ere 3,631 14,927 
Add: Prev. surplus .. 20,966 35,892 
Inc. tax adj. ...++. Re oS ciangans 
Surplus forward ..,. 19,631 20,965 
Working capital ..... 15,642 21,517 

Model Oils 


Report of Model Oils Ltd. for the 
year ended May .31, 1943, shows 
gross revenues holding substantially 
the same level as in 1942, but lower 
operating costs brought higher pro- 
fits before allowing for taxes. Dis- 
position of the company’s interest 
in the rotary drilling rig and equip- 
ment are stated to have resulted in 
a profit of $16,421. Production from 
Model No. 1 well is stated to 
continuing very satisfactorily, gros: 
production being only some $4,000 
less than in the previous year. 


Income, Surplus, Years Ended May 31 














1943 1942 
MM OBES ick Fear utes $44,272 $47,312 
Investment income .. 48,022 46,044 
Gross income ..,.... 92,294 93,356 
Less: Opér, exp. ..... 20,278 32,218 
Depreciation ....... 26,578 24,300 
Depletion ......... 27,271 28,108 
Profit to surplus ..... 18,1 8,729 
Add: Previous surplus 218,631 215,137 
Sale of equipt. ..... 1,9) we 
TeX, SOUS i cicduieo: teccaes 
Depr, Ose Bien fs ek Cas 400 
— Rveenn ee gaeess SOER SS ednene 
or yr. taxes .,.. 1,434 5,844 
Inc. & E.P. taxes .. BNO 2c Speake 
SNVONEE WIG 6 ekiscdy) Sc aves 1,570 
Loss on royalties .. =... 53 
Surplus fwd. ........ 222,247 218,631 
Working capital ..... 258,092 285,283 





Inter. Hydro-Electric 


A net. loss of $10,870 was shown 
by International Hydro-Electric 
System for the quarter ended 
March 31, 1943, compared with $31,- 
825 in the corresponding period of 
the previous year. The 12 months’ 
period ended March 31, 1943, show- 
ed a net gain of $645,059 compared 
with a net loss of $859,889 in the 
= 12 months of a year 

In his report, Irwin L. Moore, 
president, states that higher operat- 
ing revenues have been almost en- 
tirely offset by higher costs for la- 
bor and supplies, and by increased 
provision for depreciation and the 
high cost of meeting maximum 
service demands, 

The president states, “Cash in- 
come received by the System by 


way of interest and dividends on its 
investments in its subsidiaries con- 
tinues to run below the amount re- 
quired to meet operating expenses 
and pay full interest on its 6% de- 
bentures.” 


Consol. Income, Surplus 
Quarters Ended March 31 
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Operating income .... 21,080,054 20,164,730 
Other income ........ 454,313 678,478 
Total revenue ........ 21,534,367 20,843,208 
: Oper. exps. .... 8,096,950 7,194,958 
Maintenance ....... 1,007,783 889,082 
UME. «i ives ccsoes 2,217,463 2,255,875 
Depreciation ....... 2,052,849 1,963,160 
Debenture interest.. 398,520 398,520 
Int. on debt of subs.. 2,417,392 2,496,519 
Debt disc. & exp... 313,526 306,479 


Divs, on subs. stocks 1,662,160 
Acc, and unpd. divs. 


GE CUBE. 265s scctns §95,103 477,834 
Minor, int. in inc. of 
ONE. a vcccoustapen 204,539 $260,712 
Credits against ine. : 
of subs .......... 19,583 19,927 
Income & E.P.T. .. 2,559,369 2,832,465 
Net deficit ,.....+. eee 10,870 31,825 





Matachewan Consolidated 


Net profits of Matachewan Con- 
solidated Mines for the three months 
ended June 30, 1943 amounted to 
$39,732 compared with $63,598 in the 
corresponding period last year. No 
tax provision has been made since 
it is expected that special write-off 
arrangements will render tax lia- 
bility negligible. 

Estimated Earnings— 
Quarter Ended June 30 














1943 1942 
Tons of ore milled .. 61,365 85,337 
Gross revenue ........ $183,144 $262,731 
Less: Devel. & oper. 

COURS Sadnccceccess 144,138 199,633 
Operating profit ..... 39,006 63,098 
Non-operating revenue 726 500 
Net profit ........... 39,732 63,598 
setniie oe Spey Laas 

it} equip. .. ’ 
Deferrea devel. exp. See ~ <ceneck 


Clarendon Apts.. 


A surplus, after bond interest, of 
$3,571 for the six months ended May 
31, 1943, was shown by Clarendon 
Apartments in statement of receipts 
and disbursements. 

The company is in the hands of 
trustees for the bondholders. Bond 
interest was paid on account of the 
coupon due Dec, 15, 1934. , 

















Receipts and Disbursements 
ix Months Ended 
May 31 Nov. 30 
1943 1942 
Rentals received ...... $19,545 $19,575 
Less: Maint. & oper, .. 9,538 13,731 
General & admin, .. 1,601 1,290 
Equip. purchases ... 20 90 
Net receipts .......,.. 8,386 4,464 
Less: Bond interest 4,815 6,018 
Surplus tor period ,.. 3,571 *1,554 
Add: Prev. surplus .. 2,676 4,230 
anne 6,247 2,676 


Balance on hand 
*Deficit 


Preston East Dome 

Ore milled by Preston East Dome 
Mines amounted to 136,045 tons for 
the half year ending June 30, 1943, 
yielding a net profit of $404,586 
after allowing for taxes: The com- 
pany reports that, having entered 
the present abnormal period under- 
developed, it is confining its devel- 
opment operations to keeping as 
much ore in sight as is milled. 

In connection with development 
work the report of D. G, H. Wright, 
consulting engineer, states that 

“There remains to be developed 
somewhere bétween the limits of 
60 and 75 per cent of the possible 
productive areas, above the pre- 
sent lowest level.” 

The report goes on to state: 

“Recent work in the footwall 
zone and in the west porphyry 


mass is of outstanding Importance. 
A large area of schisted altered 
keewatin lavas and tuffs surround 
another porphyry stock and lie 
between it and the Preston por- 
phyry mass. The occurrences in 
this geological setting can be con- 
sidered normal for the Porcupine 
camp. The mines’ longest individ- 
ual ore shoot to date has only 
recently been developed on the 
12th level for a length of 482 ft. 
Ore intersections at or near the 
west porphyry-keewatin contact 
are presently being developed on 
the 9th level. D.D.H. 710 from the 
13th level station disclosed 26 ft. 
of .23 oz. grade. Following this is 


















Massey-Harris Company, Limited 





- @/45% Convertible Preferred Shares 
’ (Par Vale $20) 






At the present market price (July 20th) 
these shares yield a return of over 5.80%, 
and as they are convertible at any time 
into common shares, at the option of the 
holder, they also provide an opportunity 
to participate further in any future increa- 
~ .sed earnings. 


Descriptive circular gladly furnished upon request. 





“ Sret Wet Wood, Gundy & Company 
. Limited 
Telephone: ELgin 4321 ; 


Eye to the Future 


Through careful analysis we are in a 
tion to recommend sound, long 
rm investments. 


Ask for our recommendations, 


GOODWIN HARRIS & COMPANY 


STOCK BROKERS AND BOND DEALERS 
MEMBERS: THE TORONTO STOCK EXCHANGE 
MONTREAL CURB MARKET CANADIAN COMMODITY EXCHANGE INC. 


347 BAY ST., TORONTO PHONE AD. 9041 


SUCCESSOR IN TORONTO TO SEAGRAM, HARRIS & BRICKER 


CANADIAN MUNICIPAL AND 
CORPORATION SECURITIES 


F. H. DEACON & CO. 


Businese Established 1897 


Members Toronto Steck Exchange © 


197 BAY STREET PHONE ELGIN 3401 


Your Portfolio of VICTORY BONDS 
vis your badge of patriotism. 


Save and Increase Your Holdings 


LIMITED 
Government, Municipal and Corporation Bonds 


244 BAY STREET, TORONTO = AD. 9378 
CHARLES BURNS W. H. DENTON . 


a core length of 150 ft. of indicative 
values about 400 ft. below the 
collar level in the west porphyry. 
The foregoing results together with 
results on intermediate horizons 
offer development opportunities 
through to surface in this new ore 
zone, 

“On the 8th level in the footwall 
of the Preston porphyry a narrow 
feldspar porphyry dike intrudes 
keewatin tuff and basic lavas. In 
quite recent development an ore- 
body now 152 ft. long by about 


the west porphyry-greenstone area 
and tuff in the footwall area is that 
their main fractures are parallel to 
the main fracture system in the 
Préston porphyry mass, 

“On the 5th level diamond drill- 
ing has shown that further better 
than average mine grade ore 
remains to be opened up above the 
5th level.” 

Bullion recovery for the half-year 
‘period was $1,204,820, with an aver- 
age recovery of $869 per ton. Total 
costs including taxes were $810,218 
20 ft. wide of average mine grade | and sundry revenue $9,984, making 
has been opened up. An interest- | a total profit for the period of $404,- 
ing feature of the ore located in ' 586. 





Are you 


paying too much — 


too little? 


Send for these two valuable booklets 
written expressly for The Financial Post 


by MOLYNEUX L. GORDON, K. C. 





What is the Proper Tax 


for Your Business to Pay? 


Are you paying too much? Too little? This 
booklet will help you avoid steep penalties 
for under-payment and embarrassment 
through over-payment. Since publication it 
has become a standard manual for busi- 
ness men, accountants, and other pro- 
‘fessional men. 


CONTENTS: Taxes on income you don't receive ® Profits should be timed ® Capita! gains 
sometimes taxed © Taxing windiall profits © Taxing real estate profits © Corporate planning 
cuts taxes © Taxes on subsidiary companies © Tazes on personal corporations ® Taxation 
of dividends ® Interest and the taxes ® What does your salary include? © When are bad 
debts deductible? © Depreciation, repairs, improvements © Legal, auditing, technical ex- 
pense © Some strings on tax deductions © Miscellaneous deductions ® Superannuation and 
insurance ® Where you are taxed, 





Rustic Profits Taxes 


A guide to straight thinking on Canada’s 
most complex tax- problem. The six 
_chapters answer dozens of knotty questions 
on what constitutes taxable profits and 
show the mechanics of tax relief. Many 
-case references appended. 

CONTENTS: How Canadian EPT works ® Standard profits and the 
Board of Referees © Where capita! employed is small @ Excess 


profits of professional men ® How to estimate capital for EPT ® 
When you have more than one business, 
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THE FINANCIAL POST, 481 UNIVERSITY AVENUE, TORONTO, CANADA 


Here is 


ROHR Me eee Mw eee ee eee eee 


Please send these booklets postage prepaid. 


40 “UA I enclose $.............. in payment, 

_tteeeceeeees..Copies WHAT IS THE PROPER TAX FOR YOUR 

order BUSINESS TO PAY? at 50c each. 
é Crbereevseeast Copies EXCESS PROFITS TAXES—A GUIDE TO 

| STRAIGHT THINKING at 25c each. 
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‘Are a Sound |b 


At a time whe 
counts, it pays to | 
that, because of ti 
S rics and workm 
' continue to look v 
well long after othe 
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Choose now from « 
of distinctive Briti: 
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NOTICE IS HEREB 
Canadian Pacific Railway 
to redeem on September 
outstar.ding Bonds of the 
Year 412% Collateral T 
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New York as Trustee, a 
» tember i, 1946, at the re 
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‘ Holders of the Bonds 
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Borough of Manhattan 
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Are a Sound Investment 


At a time when economy 
counts, it pays to order clothes 
that, because of their fine fab- 
rics and workmanship, will 
continue to look well and feel} 
well long after other clothes are 


discarded. 


Choose now from our collection 
of distinctive British materials. 
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CANADIAN PACIFIC 
RAILWAY COMPANY 


To the Holders of Twenty Year 
4'/y°%/, Collateral Trust Gold 
Bonds due September |, 1946, 

of Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Company. 


NOTICE OF INTENTION 
TO REDEEM 


i 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that 
fanadian Pacific Railway Company intends 
to redeem on September 1, 1943, all of the 
outstanding Bonds of the issue of Twenty 
Year 442% Collateral Trust Gold Bonds 
issued under and secured by a Trust Agree- 
ment dated September 1, 1926, between the 
Company and The National City Bank of 
New York as Trustee, and maturing Sep- 
tember 1, 1946, at the redemption price of 
one hundred and one-half Per Cent. 
(100.50%) of the principal amount thereof. 

Holders of the Bonds are required to 
surrender them for redemption at the 
redemption price above mentioned on Sep- 
tember 1, 1943, either at the Agency of the 
Bank of Montreal, 64 Wall Street, in the 
Borough of Manhattan; City and State of 
New York, or at the Office of the Bank of 
Montreal, either in the City of Montreal, 
Province of Quebec, or in the City of 
Toronto, Province of Ontario, at the 
bolder’s option. ‘ 

Interest on the said Bonds shall cease 
on the specified redemption date, viz.: 
September 1, 1943. 

Coupon Bonds surrendered for redemp- 
tion must have attached thereto all interest 
coupons maturing subsequently to Sep- 
tember 1, 1943. Fully Registered Bonds or 
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Today’s Plans Mean New| 
Mines After War—Dye.- 


the heavy development and early 
production stage in time to take up 


three or four years after demobil- 
ization, declared Robert E. Dye, As- 
sistant General. Manager, 
Mines, at the annual meeting of the 
Ontario Mining Association, discuss- 


ing in Canada. 


which will perpetuate the industry, 


and quantity of ore found must, on 
over-all basis, be expected to pay 
for the search, the losses incidental 
to many unsuccessful searches, the 
unsuccessful as well as the suc- 
cessful development campaign and 
finally for the mining and milling 
of the ore eventually extracted. 


government nor any single man or 
group of men can do anything about 
the gold content of the rock. Much 
can be done, however, and has been 
done about the skill displayed in 
the search for new ore or the 
bodies and in the development and 
extraction of any ore deposits which 
are found. This has tended vastly 
to increase ore supplies within our 
borders. 


w. 
ing and effective force which has 
more than offset any scientific pro- 


the net result that the potential ore 
resources of the nation have steadily 


the mining business and without a 


from a healthy gold mining indus- 
try, taxes have been imposed to 
degrees which do not permit the 
gold mining industry to perpetuate 
itself. Quite obviously a mine which 
is equipped and operating will con- 
tinue to function as long as any sal- 
vage value remains which may be 
recovered. 


high taxes will of necessity deter 
people from embarking upon any 
but the most attractive new mining 
ventures. 
mining venture must be to induce 


sibilities of the making of a dis- 
covery which will 
requirements. 
tional 
becomes obvious if one but keeps 


ore mined and milled’ means the 
support of three Canadians in Can- 
ada for one day. 


taxes the industry could stand and 





of $41,031 for the period Dec, 15, 
1942 to June 30, 1943, Chesterville 
Larder Lake Gold Mining states 


curtailed during the period. Ore 
had to be taken from available 
stopes, and this resulted in lower 
grade mill feed. Company officials 
believe an improvement in grade 


wa 
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Dome Assistant General Manager Sees Actio 
Program Necessary if Canada is to Have an. 




















there are many millions of tons of 
known gold-bearihg rock which 
would be ore under more favorable 
conditions. There are many bil- 
lions of tons of gold-bearing rdck | ia 
yet to be found, which would bej| 
found and mined too, under condi- 
tions which would make this rock, | 
ore. 

Can Help with Employmen 

“Following ‘war, Canada will 
be faced with the problem of pro- 
viding civilian employment for all 
those now engaged in the Armed 
Services and for many thousands 
who are now producing the muni- 
tions of war This is a vital concern 
of the nation. There will, of course, 
be deferred civilian needs and re- 
construction needs to help provide 
employment. Operating-gold mines 
will readily absorb not only the 
men they have lost to the services, 
but some others due to the fact that 
they have so long operated while 
doing inadequate development 
work. These factors would be ex- 
pected to put us back to perhaps a 
little better than the 1939 basis. 
Who would say that this is good 
enough for Canada? What we need 
to do is to plan now for work to 
take up the slack after these im- 
mediate tasks are done, 

Sees Real Chance Ahead 

“The big bet is not in the restor- 
ation of gold mining to a pre-war 
basis, but it is in the revival and 
the expansion of the gold mining 
industry. If conditions are made 
such that new gold mines are desir- 
able, they can and will be found. 
If the decks are cleared now by 
relieving gold mining and the pre- 
sent unsupportable tax handicap, 
then Canada, with its vast mining 
history and with its diversification 
of industry, may confidently look 
forward to uniformity of employ- 
ment which is the happy lot of very 
few nations. 

“Appropriate action taken now 
will result in bringing in a crop of 
new gold mines which will have 
reached the heavy development in 
early production stage about exactly 
in time to take up the slack which 
will develop some three or four 
years after demobilization. 

“If conditions are evolved under 
which gold mining may compete on 
an even basis with all industry, 
then gold mining will resume its 
place at the fly wheel to take up 
the slack during periods of unem- 
ployment and by the same token, it 
will have ‘tougher sledding,’ as is 
natural and proper in those periods 
when other activities become rela- 
tively more attractive to men. 

“It is a natural function of gold 
mining to smooth off the peaks 
and fill the depressions in the mai- 
ter of employment Canada has 
within her borders the gold-bearing 
rock which could enable a nation 
to give full play to this benign 
influence.” 


_ Company Reports 


Chesterville Carder 


Reporting a net loss, before taxes, 
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g Postwar Position of Gold Min- 





He went on to point out; 
“In any search for new mines 


Lieut.-Col, W. E. Phillips of a 
awa hos been appointed a direc- 
tor of the Royal Bank of Canada. 
Col. Phillips is president of Du- 
plate Safety Glass Co. of Can- 
ada, Ltd,, Fiberglass Canada, 
Ltd., Research Enterprises, " 
Duplate Tool & Die, Ltd.» He 
is a director of Massey-Harris Co., 
Steep Rock Iron Mines, Ltd., and 
the Trusts & Guarantee Co, 


Pacific Mills 
Earnings Down 


Newsprint Curtailments, 
Log and Labor Shortage 
Reflected in Report 


From Our Own Correspondent 

VANCOUVER — Pacific Mills, 
Ltd., Canadian subsidiary of Crown 
Zellerbach Corp. and 93% owned by 
the parent company in San Fran- 
cisco, contributed $804,523 to the 
firtn’s consolidated net profit of 
$7,543,287, according to the annual 
report issued last week. The Can- 
adian contribution compares with 
$1,219,584 made the previous year. 

Of the Canadian earnings $218,900 
or 27% less a Canadian withholding 
tax of $32,800, was received by the 
company as dividends. The previous 
year it was 28%. 

Directors attribute reduced oper- 
ations and éarnings to government 
controls and to shortages of certain 
materials and labor. However, the 
mills continue to operate on the 
average at above normal capacity, 
and earnings for the year were ap- 
proximately three times the divi- 
dend requirements on the preferred 
stock and equal to $2.16 per share of 
the common stock. 

A shortage of logs in the Pacific 
northwest proved a serious prob- 
lem for the company. An embargo’ 
on pulp logs from B. C. to the com- 
pany’s American mills also con- 
tributed to the shortage and resulted 
in allocation of stocks in the Puget 
Sound area, The Canadian subsidi- 
ary was affected by the newsprint 
curtailment ordered by the Can- 
adian Government. 

While wages have been frozen in 
Canada for approximately two 
years, the report states, an increase 
was made at the B. C. plant during 
the contract year. 

“The essentiality of paper prod- 
ucts in the life of the nation under 
a war economy has become géner- 
ally recognized and it is expected 
that the corporation will participate 
to the extent of its equitable share 
in supplying this need. A postwar 
‘planning committee has been estab- 
lished, charged with responsibility 
for developing a program to be 
undertaken at the conclusion of 
hostilities.” 





becomes obvious that the grade 

























Skill Improved 
“It may be said that neither the 





“Unfortunately there has been at 
ork for some years past an oppos- 


ress made in the industry. With 


windled. Prompted by the urgent 
eeds of the moment and without 
aving- due regard to the nature of 









lear conception of the national 
dvantages which would accrue 


Taxes Deter New Enterprise 
“Just as obviously, sufficiently 











The more attractive the 
ts development, the fewer the pos- 


meet these 
The vital and na- 


interest in the situation 














n mind the fact that each ton of 


“I do not pretend to say what 


excess profits tax. 

The company paid no common 
dividends during the fiscal: year, 
compared with $1 a share the pre- 
vious year. It reduced its bond 
mortgage, however, by $125,000 and 
redeemed 3,250 preference shares 
and 65 funding rights. The com- 
pany manufactures miscellaneous 
rubber products. 

Income, Surplus—Years ended Feb, 28 

1943 1942 













hat normal development work was 




























































| international news.had begun to lose 
some of its appeal as a favorable 
| market factor, but the market per- 
.| formance of late hardly confirms this 
‘| view. The Sicilian invasion, linked 
with failure of the Nazis to make 
headway in Russia, was enough this 
time at least to bring new buying into 
the market. 


further Allied victories are in the 
making, the. question comes up as 
to how decisive a market factor 
continuing victories will prove. Cer- 
tainly it would seem that an ex- 
pécted early end of the war would 
bring a greater degree of selectivity 
into the market. Peace stocks may 
well replace war stocks as market 
leaders in the later stages of the 
war. Postwar prospects are undoubt- 
edly already being weighed by in- 
vestors but it looks as if the full 
weight of this factor will be much 
more in evidence in the days ahead. 


gain, however, ‘speculative trading 
on the Montreal Stock Exehange 
and Montreal Curb Market was re- 
flected in an advance in brokers’ 
loans by. $1.7 millions during June 
to a total of $8.6 millions. This is the 
highest figure reported by Montreal 
since April, 1940, and compares with | 
$5.1 millions of June 30, 1942. i 


shortages 
elimination of automobiles and sim- 


growing supply of dollars to direct 


-a magnet for at least a portion of 





Net Sales of Securities Rise 
To $21.2 Millions in April 










































Coupon Bonds which are registered as to , 2.2: = 
ee principal must be accompanied by duly will be shown for the rest of the Operating profit .... $638,913 $478,969 Market Opinions 
executed assignments or transfer powers. | year. Average daily tonnage, as re- | Add: Other income ., 2,403 318 h 
Coupons due September 1, 1943, should be | quired by wartime restrictions is Total i "941,316 479.287 Journel of Commeree, N.¥:—Char- 
presented for collection through the usual | 599 tons, _ Soe yp ltt ga ase aaa acter and duration of the transition 
aoe A crosscut is being run on the| Directors’ fees .... ‘soo | period from war to peace will de- 
DATED at Montreal this 30th day of | 1 625-ft, level to investigate an ore Legal fees ...seree 1,541 2,687 | termine in large measure whether 
dune, 1943. oa Depreciation «...+++ 244,864 189,457 or not the end of the present con- 
CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY structure previously indicated by| Interest ............ 31,003 “(OA2 le a P 
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ue ae ‘a girls appear tated drawing upon readily avail- nian seems no adequate reason for a 
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tions discomfort. But did you ever work is at a standstill. However, a| eral taxes for the 1943 period | to other countries reported in April 
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SALES GY MUNICIPALITIES, PROVINCIAL AND DOMINION GOVERNMENTS 


Munlelpal— Date Issued —Sold to— te Due Amps Price ¥ 
Ms, Catharines, Ont. ..cccecsees July .... Wood; Gundy & Co, .....:.;.. beSeveesees * 1-10 yr. $40,002 102.63 sate 
ominion— ; ’ 


Canada Treasury Bills .......... July .... P ..' Oct. 15, 43 83,000,000 99.876 497% 
Pointe Cusine, PA, Viebibece a’ duly hiss 1. G Beaubien & Co. Fo eran. sae a ace (1044-63 88,000 101.07 eae 
Sain ohn, see eeeeeeadereere eooe * ‘ mes Royal Ban * : : 

; Bell & CO. ssrsesssorse 9% 9%, Bie, BMo% 146-63 «163,000 100.83 3.276% 


thrown off indecisiveness, which has 


terized. recent weeks of lull 


) ' attain Ola ta Owed. 7 | since to stage impressive 
Expanding Mining Industry when War is Over pred aro yy va. ty 
Appropriate action taken now will | still survive, The question really giving evidence that the underlying 
result in bringing in a crop of new | is how big a gold m industry ‘trend of the market is still upward. 
gold mines which will have reached | does Canada want. In Canada Some commentators thought that 


It, as most people seem to expect, 


* * * ? 


Loans of the active member firms 


of the Toronto Stock Exchange in- 
creased $71,500 during June while 
the values of all listed stocks were 
rising $81 millions. With the in- 
creasing volume of transactions re- 
corded during the last few months,- 
President W. G. Malcolm thinks 
that, while the public are back in 
the stock market, they are not buy- 
ing on margin. 


“Brokers’ loans on June 30 stood 


at $7,890,089,” said Mr. Malcolm, “as 
compared with $7,818,568 a month 
ago and $8,255,110 a year ago. In the 
12 months ended June 30 listed 
stocks appreciated approximately 
one and a quarter billion dollars in 
value.” 


In contrast with the small Toronto 


A Victory Loan compilation of re- 


sults from the first to the recent| the number of employees at the 
fourth loan shows that the number 
of subscriptions has been almost 
tripled, subscriptions per loan have 
almost doubled, and that the pro- 
portion of money coming from the 
geheral public has shown a definite 
tendency to increase. 


The figures below tell the story: 


—Cash subscriptions— 
General & Special 





payroll names 
Loan: Subscriptions canvass canvass 
0. $ milli 
Rivevavis 968,258 730.4 = 450.9 
EE Scéee 1,681,267 843.1 6 $07.5 
III .... 2,032,154, 991.4 3748 616.6 
IV .... 2,069,111 1,300.9 520.6 779.3 


™~ - 
A trend loweid lower yields is 


seen by Greenshields & Co., Mont- 
real brokerage firm, in its latest 
market letter. The letter points out: 












“Rationing of some commodities, 
in others and virtual 


ilar objects of expenditure are 
inevitably combining with this 


an increasing flow of funds into 
the investment channels of the 
stock exchange,” the letter‘declares. 
“As these factors will continue 
operative, perhaps in accelerating 
degree, until the war ends it is 
reasonably clear that quite aside 
from speculative movements in- 
vestors must face the probability 
of steadily lowering yields. In May, 
1942 the average yield from Can- 
adian common stocks — Toronto 
Stock Exchange computation—was 
a substantial 7.53%. By July 9, 
1943, it was down to 5.49%—a level 
which a year hence may look rela- 
tively high.” If an era of bargain 
incomes has passed, the incomes 
still available for equities contrast 
so favorably with returns in a bond 
market which are the lowest in 
Canadian experience that these 
equity returns will continue to be 


the increasing supply of dollars. 
This demand, it should be kept in 
mind, is converging on a market in 
which no new stock financing has 
been done for over four years and 
a market in which the floating 
supply of stock—stock speculatively 
held—is abnormally small. It is 
converging, too, on a market in 
which investors with substantial 
portfolios are showing no disposi- 
tion to prefer cash to equities.” 


Bond sales comprise the bulk of 
the transactions with the heaviest 
concentration on Dominion, provin- 
cial and Dominion-guaranteed is- 
sues. A breakdown of the net sales 
and purchases of securities between 
Canada and other countries is shown 
below: 


.” Net Balances 
(In millions of dollars) - 
Apgil, 1943 


To date, 1943 
Sales Sales Purch. 
Total ........ 21.2 61.0 
WU. B50 BS 62.4 
DM ined 0. 2.0 
Other ........ 0.1 0.6 


Security transactions not includ- 
ed in these cperations are redemp- 
tion of called or matured Canadian 
bonds 6wned abroad and official re- 
patriation transactions, and it must 
be remembered that for a period of 
years retirements of Canadian 
bonds owned outside of Canada 
have exceeded flotations of new is- 
sues abroad by substantial amounts. 

Canadian Pacific Railway Ce. re- 
— ‘an increase of $1.1 millions, or 

4%, in gross earnings for the 





last year. Total in the ‘latest week 
was 35.9 millions t $4.8 mil- 
lions in the like week, 


agreement covering Steep Rock 
Iron Mines shares, and the estab- 
lishment of $1 par value for the 
stock as against the previous no 
par value certificate, were agreed 
to unanimously at the special meet-., 
ing of shareholders last week. Gen- 
eral D. M. Hogarth, in the chair, 
stated that the voting trustees do 
not receive any remuneration for 
their duties, and pointed out that 
the change in par value will be of 
assistance to American holders of 
the stock. U. S. stock exchanges, 
he stated, levy higher transfer fees 
on no-par stock than on stock with 
par value of $1. 


| Burry Acquisition 


‘| possibility 






















Production Expected by 
Aug., 1944—Spur Line 
Complete By November 
Extension of the voting trust 
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Predicting that the 


property 


would be in production by Aug., 
1944, Col..G. G. Blackstock stated 
that the spur line from Atikokan 
was to be completed by November, 
at which time new pumps for the 
drainage project would also go into 
operation. Further details on pro- 
he given. by Col. Blackstock fol- 
ow: 


We announce the formation of the 
partnership of 


There are 1,200 men and $1,250,- 
000 worth of equipment now on the 
property. Machine shops have 
been built and staff houses are 
nearly done, Permanent construc- 
tion ones are ready for operation. 
There are four construction camps 
fully equipped with machine shops. 

The first drainage tunnel is com- 
-plete and will be blown in in the 
next few days. It is 10 ft. by 12 
ft. by 1,200 ft. long. A new river 
bed has been cut in the woods and 
is 200 ft. broad with dams con- 
structed at Reed Lake Bey, 

The Esker Cut has been con- 
structed 2,000 ft. long and 200 ft. 
broad. Seventy per cent of Raft 
Lake has been pumped out and 
cuts will be 4,000 ft. long. Power 
line work is being completed. 

At Steep Rock Lake there will 
be 14 24-inch pumps with 500 h.p. 
motors, on steel scows at the nar- 
rows. They will pump 300,000 
gallons a minute. 


Taytor, Deate « COMPANY: 
64 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


to specialize in 
CANADIAN SECURITIES 
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Stocks Carried On A 
Conservative Marginal Basis 


Jay L.Francis & Co 


Memters The Toronto Stock Exchange 


347 Bay Street *ADelaide 3141 . Toronto 
TRANS-LUX TICKER SERVICE 


Is Confirmed 


Acquisition of the L. M, Peterson 
Co., Inc., Brooklyn, N.Y., by Burry 
Biscuit Corp., is confirmed officially 
to The Financial Post. The recently- 
acquired concern makes Swedish 
type milk wafers, canape cups, and 
canape wafers, and has increased 













Peterson plant to about 100, nearly 
five times the number on the payroll 
a short while ago. 

The Peterson company, which was 
established in 1900, will be directed | 
by William Heitman, a Peterson ex- 
ecutive for several years past, who 
has been named general manager. 

May Consolidate Later 

Acquisition of the Peterson con- 
cern will not affect the Elizabeth, 
N.J., part of the business at present, 
states George W. Burry, president, 
though he says there is a remote 
that when § sufficient 
space is available at Elizabeth the 

o plants may be consolidated 
there and the Brooklyn site aban- 
doned. 

Purchase of the Peterson business 
wag the third expansion made in 
reéent months by Burry Biscuit 
Corporation. The company opened 
a branch last November for pack- 
aging in Elizabeth, and late this 
spring acquired a building in East 
Orange, N.Y.; the latter plant is op- 
erated by a subsidiary. 





There Is Magic 
In Compound Interest 






















as you will learn by 
reinvesting dividends and 
maturing interest coupons in 
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WHILE YOUR TYPISTS 
ARE ON VACATION 





//\| have your UNDERWOODS 
“© rebuilt by the makers! 


With new typewriters restricted 
to the armed forces and essential 
users, it’s wise to factory-rebuild 
your present Underwoods ::; and 
the best time for that is during 
the “summer lull.” 


'  @ Don’t let your typewriters stand 
idle this summer. If worn and 
war-weary, send them back to 
Underwood Elliott Fisher for 
thorough rebuilding. Right now 
genuine Underwood replacement 
parts are still available . : : so is 
skilled Underwood workman- 
ship! Speed, accuracy and ease of 
operation will all be restored 
++. for now and for years to come. 


REBUILD NOW: Your tele- 
= call, or letter, to the nearest 

nderwood Elliott Fisher branch 
will receive prompt, efficient and 
courteous response, 
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Will They be Proud of it? - 
There is no wartime problem in Canada more 
fraught with complications, more heavily loaded 
with dire potentialities than the Cape Breton coal 
mining situation with which Mr. Mitchell and Mr. 
Iisley are now wrestling. 


_ To the rest of Canada, it is quite apparent that 
the miners are dissatisfied with their pay, their 
working conditions, their living conditions, their 
prospects, their employers, even, on occasion, with 
the leaders they have elected to head their unions. 
They apparently do not like their wartime jobs, 
paying wartime taxes or, in some cases, being 
ordered to return to coal mining by National Selec- 
tive Service. 


While the vast majority of Canadian workers are 
putting up with wartime inconveniences and in- 
creasing production (Alberta coal production is 
higher, for example), the Cape Breton coal miners 
have steadily produced more labor unrest and less 
coal. 


The problem of Cape Breton is not one that con- 


cerns solely the miners, their employers, or the’ 


Dominion Government departments that are at- 
tempting to solve it. It is a problem that concerns 
every citizen of Canada. ‘ 


In the final analysis, it is the industries and con- 
sumers of Canada that are paying the coal miners’ 
wages. It is the soldiers and sailors and airmen of 
Canada that are risking their lives to make life safe 
for the coal miners. The rest of Canada has no de- 
sire to exploit the miner, but it is tired of molly- 
coddling a group which still shows no inclination 
to carry its weight in the national effort. 

Under the circumstances Ottawa is probably 
justified in making a special case of the Cape Breton 
miners, Coal we must have for the war effort and 
income tax concessions, as mooted, may be a neat 
way of purchasing miner co-operation. 

But what a “badge of honor” the coal miners are 
getting for their war service! Soldiers’ blood isn’t 
bought. Thousands on the home fronts and in 
war industry don’t measure the vigor of their ef- 
forts and their devotion to national duty by their 
rewards. Leaders of the Cape Breton miners how- 
ever are apparently quite ready to have their men’s 
place in the history of the war effort read: “They 
would not pull their weight in Great War II until 
given special concessions.” 


Moratorium Finished 


Quebec’s Moratorium Law, in existence since 
1933, came to an end on July 1. The traditional 
relationship between mortgagor and mortgagee is 
restored and once again failure to meet capital or 
interest payments means foreclosure by judicial 
sale. 

Mortgage moratorium legislation still continues 
in certain provinces but good arguments for retain- 
ing these special acts to meet special circumstances 
are today very hard to find, except of course for 
some consideration for members of the armed 
forces as extended in Ontario. 

The vast majority of mortgagors will never be 
in better position to pay than now. 


A Job We Can’t Postpone 


Blessed originally with a forest wealth equalled 
by few other countries, Canada is in danger of dis- 
Sipating this heritage and bringing to an untimely 
end the whole fabric of industrial life that depends 
directly or indirectly on our forests for its exist- 
ence, 

There is no threat of sudden death facing’ our 
forest industries today—rather it is a case of gradu- 
ally growing difficulties, higher costs, of continu- 
ally moving into more remote areas in search of 
timber. . 

This week The Financial Post asked’a repre- 
sentative group of qualified persons to suggest steps 
which our Dominion and Provincial Governments 
should take now to preserve our forests as a perma- 
nent industry. The replies, published on page 3, 
bring out certain fundamental facts. First of all ‘is 
the urgent necessity of treating our forests as a self- 
perpetuating crop; of regarding our forests as a 
gigantic farm rather than as a mine with its wast- 
ing assets. Forests can readily be made self- 
perpetuating but it requires educated care and the 
co-operation of the owners of the forests—the State 
for the most part—and the public which exploits 
them, 

Forests are subject to a few major menaces, 
among them fire; insect pests, plant diseases and 
unwise cutting. The first three require co-opera- 
tion of the public and the regular services of a 
skilled, well-equipped forest service army.’ The 
third requites wise regulation and, in some ‘cases, 


he Editori 





strict enforcement of adequate penalties on those 


who refuse to follow proper forestry.methods.. ...-. : Canada’s gold mining industry has great recup- ve 


erative power .and.gold mine employment after — | 


The men queried this week, most of them par- 
ticularly fitted to have wise views on the subject, 
advance a series of fair proposals. It is up to the 
governments of the provinces and of the Doniinion, 
up to individual Canadians as well as to those who 
now have a direct stake in the welfare of our for- 

_ests, to take immediate, effective action. Out of the 
replies published by The Post can readily be de- 
veloped the basis of a forest policy that will-remove 
the menace to this heritage. 


Egon Glesinger, a forest economist: of ‘inter- 
national reputation, writing in American Mercury, 
points out, that despite all that has been done on 
forest conservation, the world is still at a stage 
where a mere 27% of, the wood content of our 
forests reaches the consumer in useful form. A full 
73% becomes industrial waste or-is burned waste- 
fully as firewood. 





Not Easy to Take 
There is fairly acid criticism, at léast implied, in 
the statement of: the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association that Canada “has not up to now 
undertaken any planned pulpwood cutting drive as 
is under way in the United States.” 


In view of the fact that Canada’s production of 
newsprint paper has declined no more than similar 
production has in the United States, despite this 
so called “planned cutting drive,” the gibe from the 
official trade body of U. S. publishers doesn’t go 
down too easily. 

Canadian pulpwood operations have been 
slowed by lack of manpower. There has been 
shortage of shipping spacé. Power has been divert- 
ed to other war industries. But the Canadian in- 
dustry has gone on supplying 70% of, all 
the newsprint paper used by the press of the démo- 
cratic countries and the publishers of no country 
dependent upon Canada for newsprint have n 
seriously handicapped in their task of maintaining 
a virile, free press, 


1939. basis,” according to Robert Fy Dy 
general manager, Dome Mines, 


_that Canada has a splendid chance 
‘much larger gold mining industry—if the right 
‘action to create favorable growth ‘conditions is— 
‘taken at the right time. He. said: 


Postwar: Gold Mining 


the war will be “perhaps a little better than the 







on “The Postwar ‘Position of Gold’ M “in 
Canada.” Meee, 
But particularly encouraging is. tion 


ce of getting a 


“Appropriate ‘action taken now will result in 
bringing in a.new crop of gold mines which will 


“have reached the heavy development and early © 


production stage about exactly in timeto take up 
the.slack which will deyelop some three or four 
years after tp exrarsacs 
Canada’s gold: mines ‘were perhaps the biggest 
single factor in easing our national depression- 
time burdens. Wise policies and plans made now 


-No Place for Empty Seats 
Twice a day between Vancouver and Victoria 
big planes fly almost empty of passengers, because 


will repay abundantly. - ‘ 





~under a ruling of the Transport Board, they are 


not. permitted to handle local ‘traffic. Every morn- 
ing on the outskirts.of Toronto, buses returning 
from chartered runs to outlying war factories, re- 
fuse to pick up would be, gasoline restricted pas- 
séngers, who must wait for the regular over- 
crowded and much later bus, This sort of thing is 


\probably going on all over Canada. 


| The peacetime object of such restrictions was 
to prevent unnecessary and wasteful competition. 

But times are not normal today. All over the 
Dominion there is a grave shortage of transpor- 
tation and there is no risk of carriers going bank- 
tupt for lack of business. To the average citizen, 
these empty return runs of regular chartered buses 
and these vacant seats on planes flying over the 
Gulf of Georgia looks foolish. 


The Postwar World . . . 


In this department The Financial Post notes current comment, opinion -and research on the world 
that will face us after the war has been won. 


Preparing Local Government for Postwar Task 


Herewith is a highly condensed report of a.brief prepared on behalf of the 
Canadian Federation of Mayors and Municipalities by George S. Mooney, 
executive secretary of that body. It is entitled, “The Role of the Municipalities 

in Postwar Rehabilitation and Reconstructten.” 


During wartime, municipalities should: curtail ex- 
penditures, maintain tax rates and use surpluses for 
debt reduction. r 


Provincial governments should grant municipali- 
ties power to build up reserve funds for postwar work. 
Only Ontario and Nova Scotia permit this now. 

Real property tax as basis of municipal revenues 
is now quite inadequate and undesirable. Recom- 
-mended for consideration as new basis for revenue 
are the following: 

Occupier Tax, a tax on rentals paid by the occu- 
pant, hence a charge in proportion to current 
income. Unused property would be exempt. 


Crown property should carry its fair share of pay® 
ment for municipal services. While B.N.A. act says 
no crown property is liable for taxation, there is no 
prohibition against federal or provincial governments 
paying a “service charge” hence they should volun- 
tarily pay an amount about equal to normal ta>. as in 
Great Britain. : eae aa 

Provinces might share certain tax revenues with 
the municipalities, e.g., gasoline, liquor, autos. 

Dominion might provide a special non-negotiable 
bond, redeemable after war for investment of local 
surplus fund. ' 

Many municipal authorities think they should be 
relieved of education costs; that this tax burden should 


be equalized throughout province or, some say, nation-. 


ally. 
‘ Changes in municipal position are needed. 

Municipalities lack enough power in connection 
with control and use of land resulting in present dis- 
orderly urban growth, contributing to blight-and mak- 
ing regional planning and zoning difficult or impos- 
sible. Local governments should bé able to hold, eon- 
demn and otherwise deal in land for planning purposes. 

Some means whereby separate local governments‘in 
contiguous areas can co-operate on matters of mutual 
concern is needed. This would permit plannifig on 
metropolitan scale, spreading and equalizing cost of 
metropolitan services and co-ordinating education, 
police, fire, health services; park and patkway systems. 

The fullest possible measure of local financial and 
administrative autonomy must be maintained and 
present democratic processes of municipal government 
must be maintained and strengthened. 


Other People’s Views 


The Canadian | 
Editorial ef the Week 


Canadians 


won the admiration and confidence of 


to a unique degree. The 


As Others See Us ees 


The postwar years will likely divide into three 
periods: 1..A short period of readjustment. 2. One of 
intense industrial activity. 3. The long term job of 
sustained business. 


A municipal public works program should be sche- 
duled to go into effect immediately on cessation of 
hostilities and should be capable of being suspended 
during the second or boom period, then resumed during 
the third period. Thus both small and -large public 
works, ones that can be put into operation swiftly as 
well as longer-term projects, are necessary. 

Municipal finances are quite inadequate for the job. 
Federal government aid, both in loans and grants, will 
be needed. The federal, government must declare itself 
on this.at once, Therefis little point in urging munici- 
pal governments to line up postwar projects until they 
know what financial aid they can expect. : 

We are convinced that a full-scale attack on the 
housing problem is by all odds the ranking A-1 priority 
for the tasks of peace. An alarming and acute housing 
_erisis has been developing in addition to the fact that 
housing conditions of Canadian people generally are 
far from satisfactory. 

Universal experience, confirmed in Canada, testifies 
to the fact that unassisted private enterprise has been 


- unable to ‘provide decent housing for those of low in- 


comes. A bold national policy should be adopted for 
rehousing of low income groups at acceptable minimum 
standards as a co-operative undertaking among federal, 
provincial: and local governments and private enter- 
prise. Federal help on housing should come in loans 
to individuals and to municipalities. 

Municipal authorities should consider reduction of 
rate of taxation on buildings and corresponding in- 
crease of tax:on land to lower tax burden on home- 
owners and stimulate rehabilitation of blighted areas 
and slums. i 

The rapid and unplanned growth of urban com- 
munities has led to their premature obsolescence and 
physical decline. Most Canadian cities and many of 
smaller towns are suffering from’ a cancerous rot at 
their very core. Here—in its finest sense—the rebuild- 
ing and reconstruction of our urban communities is 
that “moral equivalent of war” which our social phi- 
Josophers say. we must find to save civilization from a 
headlong plunge into chaos and despair. We must 
tackle, these problems in the spirit of a crusade. 


good temper. We have lived long in 
abundance and it is not easy to realize 


. plant in Canada, 










What Bren Enquiry Accomplished 
Edmonton Journal 
Premier Nixon of Ontario has jshown 
poor judgment in bringing up the Bren 
gun enquiry in trying to discredit pro- 
vincial Progressive Conservative leader, 
Lieut.-Col. Drew. The latter made the 
charges in 1938 which led to the in- 
vestigation of the original contract for ' 
the manufacturer of these guns. The 
premier has claimed that their only 
result was to delay the war effort, 

Nothing could be clearer than that 
they were the means of putting the Do- 
minion in a much better position to do 
its part in meeting the Hitler challenge 
which came the next year. The upshot 
was that new contracts which were a 
great improvement from the public 
standpoint on the old arrangements, 
were entered into. A defense purchas- 
ing board, independent of the defense 
department, was set up in the spring of 
1939 in accordance with the recom- 
mendation of the judge who was com- 
missioned to look into the matter. It 

* was provided that profits were to be 
limited to 5% on the capital employed, 
in cases where public tenders were not 
called. 

Before long the work of the board 
was taken over by the department of 
munitions and supply. It has perform- 

. ed its enormous task in a way that has 











































criticism which it has had to meet has 
been small in comparison with that to 
which most other branches of the gov- 
ernment, on which large wartime re- 
sponsibilities have rested, have been 
subjected. But that it would have been 
brought into existence as soon as it was 
or that the same efficiency and the same 
protection of the public interests would 
have been assured, if there had been 
no Bren enquiry, is altogether unlikely. 
Little disposition has been shown of 
late to keep alive the controversy to 
which these charges gave rise, Mr. 
Nixon, however, has made ‘it necessary 
to refer to them again and to show how 
fortunate it is that they were made by 
Lieut.-Colonel Drew. The Winnipeg 
Free Press spoke for the overwhelm- 
ing majority of Canadians when in Jan., 
1941, it reviewed “the Bren gun 
episode,” which it described as having 
been’ended by the replacing of the 
original contract and declared that that 
contract's ‘highly profitable character” 
was never seriously disputed and that 
none of the attempts to justify it were 
convincing. This strongly Liberal news- 
paper went on to say. that “the excesses: 
of vituperation by the men who put 
through this contract and the smart po- 
lice court stratagems of the members 
who blocked action look strange to- 
day.” After passage of two and a half 
years they do not appear any less 50. 


More Hindrance Than Help 

(Listowel Banner) 
The Financial Post, Canada’s leading 
financial paper, is of the opinion that the 
dumping of unskilled labor on the farmer 
will not solve the critical condition that 
confronts the farmer today, as farming ‘is 
an industry that requires trained labor. 
With this viewpoint we heartily agree, 
and on previous occasions we have stated 
that farmers and farmers’ sons now em- 
ployed in factory work should be brought 

back for farm work. : 

Last,fall when university students were 
sent to help with the harvest in western 
Canada the scheme was a flop, as many 
of the students, while willing enough, 
were unable to stand up to the strenuous 
work, Unskilled labor on the farm is 


more of a detriment than a help‘to the 
farmer. 


Give and Take 
St. John Telegraph Journal 


The Financial Post says that “mer- 
chants with an eye to the future have. 
an excellent chance to build up cus- 
tomer goodwill in these days of shop- 
ping troubles. On the other hand,) those 
store clerks and others who are taking 
advantage of the present sellers’ market 
to ‘lord it’ over customers are storing 
up a lot of grief for retail business when 
the supply situation is reversed.” " 

We are all in this together and must 


help one another in a spirit of comratiely”’ 


that we are now living in scarcity. Give- 
and-take and acceptance of the inevit- 
able with a smile, plus mutual courtesy, 


will iron out» present difficulties and 


build up future goodwill on both sides 
against the time when all will-look back 
on today’s little trouble—nothing like 
what many nations endure—with amuse- 
ment we may not now be able to 
summon. 


The Mail-bex . . 


ond Plan 

Don't you think it would be a good 
idea, in one of the last war loans, to 
devise some plan whereby one’s war 
certificates could be turned in on'‘a long- 
term war bond, with reasonable interest 
allowed and at the ratio of $500 or Jess 
in certificates to $500 or more cash, for a 
thousand-dollar bond. 


Many working men have about $500 
or more in small certificates and with the 
inducement of one. bond, registered, and 


an interest cheque comjng in twice a 
year, they would no doubt extend them-. 
selves to dig up the extra cash required 


to buy a bond. 

.. And these kind of people are not turn- 
ing back any bonds or certificates. 
Certainly it is a better idea than sell- 
ing $50 or 100 bonds at the monthly rate 
(as is being done in many organizations) 
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NEWS ITEM: “CANADIAN COAL OUTPUT DROPS 7% IN FIRST FIVE MONTHS OF 


Merger in Aircraft 
The marriage of Ed Soulsby and Elsie 


MacGill makes this perhaps the most 
unique family in the world. Both hus- 


band and wife are aircraft engineers. 
E. J. Soulsby is 
assistant general 
manager of Vic- 
tory Aircraft Ltd., 
Malton. 

Elizabeth Muriel 
Gregory MacGill 
Soulsby is chief 


aeronautical en- 
gineer at the Can- 
adian Car and 


Foundry aircraft 
plant at Fort Wil- 
liam. 

Soulsby is an 
outstanding pro- 
duction executive, 
keen, businesslike, 
whimsical. Of his 
work, Soulsby will say only that he lives 
by his wits. His many friends in. the in- , 
dustry testify that his wits made him a 
leading figure in Canada’s preparation 
for world war in the air and a place in 
the skyways of tomorrow. 


Having been only little more than a 
year at Malton, where he is chief aide 
to manager David Boyd, Soulsby is bet- 
ter known at Montreal, where for some 
years he was with Fairchild Aircraft, 
Ltd., on the Bolingbroke twin-engine 
high ‘speed bomber. Then he went to 
Fort William as works manager with 
Canadian Car & Foundry Co., where he 


MR. SOULSBY 


‘made a noted contribution to Cancar’s 


singular performance in Canadian pro- 
duction of the famed Hawker Hurricane. 


He was born in England, educated at 
Leeds University and has been 20 years 
in Canada. 

It was at the Fairchild works eight 
years ago that there befell the meeting 
of the producer and designer, They were 
married June 4 at Chicago. The little 
lady with the big name and bigger job 
has taken on another of each. 

Like so many people doing high serv- 
ice for Canada, the work of the two 
Soulsbys keeps them apart. Mrs. 
Soulsby lives in her eight room house 
at Fort William, which she shares with 
a young nephew and some excellent 
paintings; Mr. Soulsby has his job at the 
largest aircraft « 


near Toronto. a 
Mrs. Soulsby, # 
110 pounds of 
charming genuis, 
left Fairchild in 
1938 to join Cana- 
dian Car. Her 
father, J. H. Mac- © 
Gill, practices law 
in Vancouver, 
where her mother 
is judge of thé 
juvenile court .. 
She was born in & 
Vancouvér on 
March 27, 1905. 
Only woman member of the Engineer- 
ing Institute of Canada, only woman 





MRS. SOULSBY 


only to have the bond turned in as soon 
as it is paid for. 

My plan would bring in extra money 
and cost less. 


H. MEAD. 
Toronto. 


Sayings of the Week 


“Propaganda is that branch of the art 
of lying which merely deceives your 
friends. without deceiving your enemies.” 
—Walter Lippmann. 


* os a 


“We'll continue to struggle against 
German submarines as long as the war 
lasts. The menace isn’t over by any 
means.”—Frank Knox, U. S. Secretary of 
the Navy. 


“* a“ a 
“Hitler has no chance of lasting through 


the war. The Germans will kick him 
out in an attempt to buy a compromise 


peace."—Elmer Davis, Director, U..S. 


Office of War Information. 
o ” a 
“Japan can be bombed into submission 
just as Pantelleria was. bombed. As long 
as we fight along a surface strategy, with 
the weapons of land and sea, time is on 


the side of Japan. But when we decide ' 


to fight along the strategy of air power, 
then time is on our side.”"—Maj. Alex- 


ander P. DeSeversky, author of “Victory — 
Through Air Power,” in @ radio broad- 


cast. 


‘his retirement in 


registered as a professional engineer in 
Ontario, associate fellow of the Royal 
Aeronautical Society, she left University 
of British Columbia, Faculty of Arts, to 
enroll at University of Toronto in 1923 
and, four years later, graduated with a 
bachelor’s degree in electrical engi- 
neering, another first for women as far 
as the U: of T. was concerned. 


After a year in the employ of the 
VanAusten Co., Pontiac, Mich., as junior 
engineer at the age of 22, Elsie MacGill 
entered the University of Michigan: for 
postgraduate work in aeronautics. It was 
there, in 1929, that she was stricken 
during the infantile paralysis epidemic. 
Writing her examinations in Ann Arbor 
hospital she took her master’s degree in 
aeronautical engineering and spent the 
next three years in a wheel chair at 
home in Vancouver. She has required 
the aid of a cane since. 

Then followed studies in air currents 
for her doctor’s degree at Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology from 1932-34, 
and three years at Montreal, 1935-38, as 
assistant engineer with Fairchild Air- 
craft, where she is credited with out- 
standing work in stress analysis of wing 
and fuselage structure. Her paper on 
that subject won the Gzowski Medal of 
the EIC in 1941. 


Assisted by a skeleton staff of 120 at 
Fort William in 1940, Dave Boyd, Ed 
Soulsby and Miss MacGill put the first 
Hurricane together from 3,600 blue- 
prints after a hectic year of tooling-up 
and organizing. 


Today, with more than 8,000 fellow 
workers at the lakehead, of whom over 
1,500 are sisters, Elsie MacGill Soulsby 
continues to overcome obstacles and 
sweep aside taboos. 


In Father’s Footsteps 

Like father like son might well be ap- 
plied.to Eric A. Leslie, who has just 
been appointed to the newly created 
position of vice-president and comp- 
troller of the Canadian Pacific Railway. 
John Leslie, his father, was comptroller 
of the company from 1926 until 1928 
when he became vice-president of 
finance and treas- 
urer, a _ position 
he retained wntil 


1932. 
Forty - eight 
years old, Eric 


Leslie has been 
associated with 
the company for 
30 years with his 
service record 
broken by attend- 
ance at McGill 
University on a 
Canadian Pacific 
scholarship and 
three years: serv- 
ice overseas. in 
the Great War, starting in May, 1916, 
after his graduation. He served as a 
lieutenant in the Canadian Artillery. 
The new vice-president first worked 
for the company on construction in 1913 
during vacation from McGill, with the 
scholarship he won there dating from 
1912. In the summer of 1915 he studied 
another branch of railroading as a trans- 
portation student special apprentice at 
Angus Shops in Montreal. Graduating 
as a Bachelor of Science in raiiway 
transportation in May, 1916, he was in 
the Army before the month was out and 
served in Canada, England and France 
until demobilization in May, 1919. 


Mr. Leslie’s career with the Canadian 
Pacific has been tied in closely with the 
accounting department. After the war 
he was attached to the general man- 
ager’s office in Montreal for about a 
year, and in 1921 was promoted to chief 
clerk to the superintendent, Toronto 


MR. LESLIE 


’ Terminals divition. Four years later he 


became chief joint facilities accountant, 
auditor of disburséments, Montreal. Next 
step upward was as chief accountant 
of the joint facility bureau; assistant 
comptroller and then comptroller. 


His broad: knowledge of railway ac- 
counting led to his attendance as a 
railway officer at the sittings in Ottawa 
of the Royal Commission to enquire into 
railways and transportatior in 1931-32, 
and he also travelled across Canada 
with the commission, In 1938 he took an 
active part in preparation of data on 


unification of Canadian railways for 
presentation to the Senate's special com- 


mittee. 


« . . 


StepMell ... 


“Which would you advise me to marry, 
a brilliant woman, or a _ beautiful 


woman?” 


“You wouldn’t have a chance with 
either. A brilliant woman would know 
better, and a beautiful woman could do 


better.” 





Cartoon by Grassich, 
1943.” 
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Producer For Victory 

Ed. Burgess is being given @ 
slice of the credit for the Ma 
sey-Harris Company’s impressive war 
production in Canada and the United 
, States. He does 
it, according to 
intimates, with a 
remarkable ine 
stinct for organs 
ization, a flair 
| for welding and 
galvanizing pon. 










derous working 
' forces, for infus. 
ing friendliness 
and _ enthusiam 
into the essen» 
tially- co-opera- 


tive business of 
straightline pro- 
duction. 

Edward Garner 
Burgess, at 39, is 
in his 26th year with Massey-Harris. On 
loan since April to the parent company 
from the Massey-Harris organization in 
the United States, the dynamic young 
production executive is finishing a re- 
organization job, at the new Weston 
plant, doing wings for the Anson trainer 
and the famed Mosquito bomber. Some- 
time this fall Burgess likely will relin- 
quish the post of acting manager of the 
company’s aircraft division and will re- 
turn to its Racine, Wis., army tank 
works. 

There for five years he has main- 
tained’ his home as a Canadian citizen 
on a work permit from Washington. It 
was in 1938 that he became generd 


MR. BURGESS 


superintendent of Massey-Harris plants © 


at Batavia, N.Y., and Racine, and in 
1941 that he was made a director of the 
U. S. company and assistant general 
manager of the entire U. S. organiza- 
tion. 

While back in his home town briefly, 
Ed: Burgess, Dorothy, his wife, and 
Joan, six-year-old daughter, have been 
living on Kingsway Boulevard, near the 
Humber River. A Torontonian by birth, 
Burgess is an Anglican and Mason; was 
for several years president of Denton 
Massey’s York Bible Class and, im 
1932, Master of Maple Leaf Lodge, 
AF. & A.M. 


He entered the Massey-Harris organ- 
ization.at the main Toronto works at 
the age of 14, just before the armistice 
of the first world war. After a sojourn 
in the saw shop he undertook a four- 
year apprenticeship in the tool room 
and, in 1923, at the age of 21 became 
foreman of the bolt shop. It was in 1929 
that he became superintendent of pro- 
duction at the age of 27 and five years 
later that he was named superintendent 
of the main works of the company on 
King Street, Toronto. The transfer to 
the American field came in 1938. 


He is unaffectedly friendly, a good 
storyteller and appreciative listener. In 
appearance he is dark, dapper, slender, 
smiling. 

Massey-Harris’ Racine production 
program for the M5 light tank, which 
the British call “the Honey,” has been 
recognized by Washington as one of the 
outstanding organizational jobs of 
North American industry. Its charat- 
teristics have been wide subcontracting 
and effective integration, requiring ® 
high degree of intensive management 
effort. As soon as they landed the com 
tract they bought, right at Racine, the 
long, empty, million-square-foot Nash 
Kelvinator plant and, within its bare 
four walls and roof, tooled up at a gal- 
lop for big scale production. They 3° 
the go-ahead in January of 1942 and by 
June of that year had the first M5’s rune 
ning off the line on their own powe! 
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Ask WPTB to S 


By CLIVE H. CHATTOE 


With truckers in other parts of] © 1 
Canada watching closely, the Autor}. 
motive Transit Association of On- 
tario is appealing to the WPTB for 

an increase in rates and for restora- 
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Apparently with some hope that| Oct. 11, 1941) on the ground that| tite with a much lower. guarantee. 


groups. ditions of competition. 
They are proceeding with their 
representations, through the Auto-|° 
motive Transport Association of| Further trouble is in sight for the 
Ontario, in the expectation, usually | cost-plagued, war-busy haulers. 
expressed without immoderate hope,| Supply and manpower shortages, 
that they will learn the fate of these | already acute, threaten to worsen. 
before many weeks have passed, A trend of revenue decline which 
For its part the WPTB author-| began late last year is attributed 
ty is said to be prepared to give | chiefly to the tying up of irreplace- 
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300%, but the type’of new worker 
has been such that, in the main, 
_carriers have had to employ three 
to do the work of two.” 

Schedules submitted in support of 
contentions in the brief indicated 
that gasoline purchases constitute 
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receiving one third less. mileage 
from the wartime grades of gaso- 
line than they did in 1940.” 
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NEW aE A xX PROBLEMS REQUIRE EXPERT KNOWLEDGE THAT 
FEW INDIV#DUALS POSSESS. EVEN ROUTINE 
STEPS ARE COMPLETED MORE EFFICIENTLY BY MEN ACCUSTOMED TO 


THEM. YOUR ESTATE DESERVES THE CARE OF A CAPABLE AND EX- 
PERIENCED EXECUTOR TO COPE WITH THE NEWER TAX REGULATIONS. 















































































































































































the official mind is not made up, | the Carriers’ position in this'respect| Lack of replacement equi t 
Jun M Apr. M YearA z Pp quipmen 
Finpacial Post Production Index ..... 2502 207.8 tuna 089 | S24, The Post is informed; is con-|has not changed since then. was Jeported to have necessitated ASK US. ABOUT OUR SERVICES. ; 
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Bs ater nm pgm epee ar Sa 130.0 1534 1643 140.1. vey is to be based upon figures for ittal brief was to the effect that the |. +» cisimed,on this account. Other ‘ Toronto Office and 
sales index nO. ...++++ eve meee . s ‘ . i " : 
Wholesale sales index no. ....... leon 163.3 163.8 173.4 158.7 | the half-year to the end of June, pequested relief wes gee oir Lhe major factors cited were break- 302 Bay Street COMPANY LIMITED 
Country store (% change pr. yr.) .... +138 +145 +130 +117 | instead of, as incorporated in the/| °*S¢mtial service and that it involved 
Divd. payment indexé .......+e 123.5 122.7 122.0 122.1 391.0° 45 aa ibe Ls e, no threat to the price ceiling Good downs ‘atid help shortages compel- 
Bank deposits (1935-39=100) ... sie ae 163.0 151.7 167.6 | initial submission, the first four P 8, G00d| jing the farming out of repair work 
Cash and cheque pay. index aha “ir seen 215.2 162.3 161.9 147.8 | months to the end of April, for the | 2” advises The’ Post. 
Money supply (€) vessceecersece, hase ATT sSSB S244 B80 | YTS 1940-43 inclusive. It is under-| Freight rates are such an unim- 
NEWSPRINT % OF CAPACITY— / stood that the second submission | Poriant factor in the price of com- 
Production ratio ......0+s0s000 » wees = 636 2D 842 68.0 | will be forwarded eafly.in August | MOdtes senerally moved by truck 
Shipment ratio... ..cceeseseuee esee 69.6 65.9 64.6 72.0 .|t5 Services Administrat ~ W. that any reasonable increase there- 
RAILWAY FREIGHT LOADINGS~ 5 PRE nistrator M: in will have no effect upon infla- 
Tons (DBS. index) sevevveiene BIAS 100.8016 20nd nel og ipa the first went in on/ tion. 
ben bsp a cconcdaggonial; ae 142.5 - 144.1 143.7 141.4 ie 8. “Should seetices be biotati ad. 
DBS. index 118s 101 sana Sine 189 A large number of those utilizing | many shippers at present utilizing 
EMPLOYMENT INDEX No. DBS< ; : F ’ truck services already are paying | —————__4—________ 
All industries ......sceseceseeee (oO wane 178.2 190.6 1815’. 1674 | the proposed rates and, of course, 
\Manutacturing aisctaas vate woes 4 224.3 323.4 203.3 won't be affected by a tariff adjust- Se 
Payroll index ta} tie ve tte 5 eae: 3 Re 12+ | ment such as the one suggested for 
RAILWAYS— 1943 1942 1943 1942 Change collective application, ATA general 
Jan 1 to dat % 
sCarloadings (week July 10) 68,001 66,789 1,760,474 1,708,356 —03 | Da et * J. O, Goodman:told The a RA 
ocak: ErOss (week July 14) $ 5,923,000 4,638,000 147,899,000 120,608,000 +132 ‘ost. 
TOS oe ” ’ , , , ’ p * a ; 
TON sree revs «+ (Sune) § 95,500,000 22,100,008 310, ee eee egisin‘ee Lins | Declaring that’ individual reliet 
oF : Sross rev, .... (May) § 24,205,061 21,522,075 111,533,314 99,788,426 +11.7 | was ineffective and even harmful, 
mon oan areis heme $ 4,313,413 4,233,560 16,781,725 17,773,718 5.6 Goodman contended that “uniform- 
Pig iron production (tons) 154,746 171,386 «719,900 -~=s- $06,039 —10.6 | ity of rates is essential to the in- 
Steel production .., (tons) 271,737 272,247 1,259,652 1,305,075 —3.4 | dustry from the point of view of 


CONSTRUCTION 
Contracts awarded (June) 


. orderly and fair competition within 
, Building permits .. (May) $ 


it, and it’is also in the public 
interest.” 


To offset the industry's claimed 


POWER 


Meet that expanding 


20,478,700 46,756,200 102,126,800 134,947,200 —24.3 

7,891,858 9,255,740 26,412,726 38,366,458 —31.2 
“Cement prod., bbls. tApr.) _ 459,575 619,907 1,468,809 1,602,615 8.3 
AGRICULTURE— ' 


Flour peod., bbls. . (May) 2,000,096 1,481,449 10,304,154 8,300,031 +22.8 
Cattle salesa:.,.,... (June) 92,115 92,559 494,245 $24,829 —5.7 




























tHOg salesa........., J 425 3,183,279 3,147,709 +11 ; 

aA FISHERIES—j eet ee = rural market by adver- 
atch ewts.'...... (May) | 1,200,586 ~ 1,047,632 2,615,824. 3,425,206 —23.6 

suanded value coors (May) 4,793,194 21841,892 9,105,116 6,735,870 35.1 tising in Canada’ s 
Production, tons ...(May) 254,046 «251,831 1,185,825 1,415,512 —16.2 Number 1 farm maga- 
xports, tons ...... (May) 241,509 340,242 1,108,159 1,283,676 18.7 


MINING AND | oms— 
ae prod., tons ... (May) 1,300,619 1, 316, or} 7,507,111 8,082,257 7.1 
‘ se rec., (fine oz.1.. (May) 307,450 393,7 1,619,495 1,971,493 —17.8 
EL etroleum prod., bri. (Apr.) 837,072 846, ot 3,338,939 3,491,258 —4.8 
LECTRIC POWER OU TPUT~—(May)— 
otal monthly 1,000 kw.h.’s 3,502,819 3,174,764 16,269,363 15,560,184 +45 
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You say, Mr. Sivang, that you pot about $60 a year YO also have a’shase in Victory, Mr. Evans. 


























OTHER INDUSTRIAL FACTORS— homes from coast. to boas 
Crovcaaky ig Mey, ates Buu ae aa Ht cece ence thn’ 1.860 Sr aareces newed foots lay Your insurance companies have put a large percent- 
m ( 751, s . i i Bonds 
paikitette cons, oa (May) 907139 L478 4,766,022 3,848,212 +-28.8 bell sabehaee' oa pread —— ve , age of your premium dollars into Victory for yous 
Bank debitst ....., OMay) $ 5A%5711 3,790.96 2.117.778 17.824.605 + 184 ? 7 ‘ 
ond salest ..*, May) $ 111,195 "92,341 1,689,523 1,723,015 1.9 evenly in every There's no secret ast it, / 
ife insurance sales (May) $ 49,726,000 40,336,000 228,400,000 194,682,000 +17.2 English + com- 
‘Unrevised figures covering N.S., P.E.L., N.B., Que., B.C. glish-speaking — Here's the story, Mr. Evans... 
Total at yards and plants. 1000 omitted. ; 










munity across Canada. 


aS: eMillions of dollars. 
1 Upplied by Nesbitt, Thomson & Co. *1935-39= 100. (¢) 000,000's emitted. 
~__‘*) Compiled by Canadian Bank of Commerce. (b) All industries, §Estimated. 
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—. “4 ¢Contifued from page 1) : 
exclusive ownership of special types of natural resources,-or is based 
on climatic differences. 

In the long run, the fate of CPR as a railway: will be inextricably 
intertwined with-more liberal international trading policies. Most 
hopeful sign is the vital sponsorship of freer trade that has been given 
by the British and U.S. governments. How successful this combina- 
tion will be is, of course, unpredictable at present. But with the 
reconstruction period likely to provide ample traffic for the railways, 
the question is not of immediate concern to today’s investor. ‘In the 
three or four years after victory, he will have to watch international 
developments keenly and critically. If we see the nations of the 
world beginning to think in terms of imports as well as exports, we 
can: become optimistic. ® . 
Highways in Competition 

With possibly a two-year or wider margin-of postwar traffic insur- 
ance on an“international scale, what will be the domestic outlook? 

Between 1929 and 1939, the number of CPR’s railway locomotives 
dropped. from 2,288 to 1,760; freight cars, from 94,360 to 73,903. In 
the same period the number of commercial motor vehicles in Canada 
increased from 155,820 to 236,902 and highway mileage increased 
from 381,977 miles to 497,707. 

Net value of these changes is not as great as the crude figures 
tend to show. The smaller number of locomotives, -for example, 
reflects the substitution of larger models with greater tractive power, 
and the CPR has been able to haul at least as great loads in wartime 
with this equipment as it did with the more plentiful but slower and 
less powerful machinery. of. the’ 1920's. Efficiency of the freight: cars 
has also been increased both as a result of the increased speed of 
the engines, and in the more durable and efficient design of the cars 
themselves. ‘ 

At the same time, the efficiency of motor transport has. also 
greatly increased. Modern highway engineering was just getting a 
start at the outbreak of war; throughout the 1930’s there has been 
a steady increase in the carrying capacity and efficiency of buses, 
trucks and highways. 

Accurate measurement of the extent of highway competition is 
not possible, since detailed figures on highway traffic are lacking. But 
it.is now fairly generally agreed that the difficulties of North Ameri- 
can railroads during the 1930’s were partially traceable to their 
failure to assess accurately the significance of highway competition 
in-the previous decade. Had they done so, had it been possible for 
earnings to be devoted to debt reduction then, instead of to divi- 
dends, the railways would have been in a better position to deal with 
the competition and low traffic of the 1930’s, and continue to pay 
dividends. This, of course; is hindsight. 

The debate is still raging betweer railwaymen and motor trans- 
port men as to whether the highway carriers pay their full share of 
road costs or are “subsidized” by the gasoline taxes and license fees 
of pleasure. motorists. 

Although the answer to this question is of vital importance to 
the investor in either industry, no final decision has been reached, 
and for practical purposes the status of each group has been main- 
tained. There is no guarantee that this status will continue, but the 
investor will stay on'the safe side by assuming a cautious attitude. 


Other Competitors - 


It should be borne in mind that highway competition was brisk 
throughout the 1920's, that gasoline and rubber shortages have not 
interfered substantially with essential trucking operations during 
the war. Yet in both periods, the activity of industry has been suffi- 
cient. to provide ample traffic and ample earning power for both 
types of carrier. In other words, competition only proved damaging 
when traffic was scarce. 

Competition from air lines, possibly from privately owned heli- 
copters, cannot yet be taken seriously. Until airplanes discover a 
fuel or an engine that will make heavy loads economically practical, 
they will be restricted to long distance, high value and low weight 
freighting, to serving areas where a railroad would not pay, and 
to-long distance passenger and mail haulage. 

And the possibilities of increased competition from private auto- 
mobiles are not of major importance. After a sort of “flush produc- 
tion” period during which long-distance motor travel became some- 
thing of a spoft, travellers were: already beginning to return -to the 
comfarts of train travel: before the outbreak of waf. 

The most serious type of competition is still on paper. For six 
months of the year, The St. Lawrence Waterway, if and when com- 
pleted, would introduce ocean freighters to the richest area of CPR’s 
hinterland along a route roughly paralleling that of ‘the two Can- 
adian railways. 

Undoubtedly, the construction of the waterway would tend to 
reduce the CPR share of total carryings, although the’ railway has 
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somewhat aimilar competition from lake vessels, but the opening of | . 


the interior of the’continent to the ocean would have so many sub- 
sidiary influences that it might quite conceivably bring enough new 
traffic to‘compensaté. In’any event, the project would take years to 
construct, ‘the CPR shareholders would have ample warning in ad- 
vance, and the project itself would add tothe railroad’s traffic. 


Fixed Charges Must be Cut hts 

"In case this enumeration of the competitive problems which will 
face the railways after the ‘war appears unduly gloomy, it should be 
remembered that the directors of CPR have been steadfastly 
refusing to, distribute earnings in dividends, have been applying 
profits to reduction in debt. During three yeats of war, the railway 
has made debt reductions amounting to nearly $95 millions, leaving 
bond and equipment obligations of $143 millions outstanding at the 
end of 1942, on top of which rests $295 millions’ of consolidated 
debenture stock ; ease 

As a result, fixed charges of the railroad dropped back to $22.9 
millions from the 1938 peak (including payment of guaranteed 
interest on the Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Railway) 
of $26.8 millions. ‘The total fixed charges of 1942 were roughly 50% 
higher than the $16.1 millions of 1939—roughly 100% higher than 
the ‘$10.2 millions of 1919. 

Significance of this growth im fixed charges can be gauged by the 
fact that had the fixed charges remained dt the 1919 level, CPR 
would have been able to pay approximately 60 cents a. share in 
dividends during the worst depression year (1932) instead of show- 
ing a loss of 39 cents a share. ' ; 

Ideally, the objective: of*CPR policy should now be to reduce 
debts and fixed charges to the point where dividends can be resumed 
and continued even ‘in the face of a repetition of the depressed con- 
ditions of 10 years ago. If, for example, it were possible to continue 
the rate of debt reduction.shown in 1942 for five more years, the 
entire funded debt with the exception of the debenture stock could 
be redeemed with cash to spare. That would reduce fixed: charges 
ho the neighborhood of $12 millions annually and would improve the 
earning power of the common stock by roughly $1 a share, good 
times and bad. 

The only alternative to redemption of debt would be a drastic 
cut in interest rates. If the CPR were able to borrow long-term 
funds at 1 or 2%, the same objective might be achieved. But the 
possibilities of lowering fixed charges by refunding are limited to 
the $143 millions of bonds and equipment obligations outstanding. 
There remains the hard core of $295 millions of perpetual debenture 
stock, costing the company.4% annually. It is true that this stock 
might be purchased as an investment by the company, buteif interest 
rates moved to the low figure mentioned, the stock would move to 
a premium which would cancel any advantage in purchasing it. 

This means that if fixed charges are to be reduced substantially 
the bulk of the reduction must come through plowing b. profits 
into debt redemption. It is a difficult decision and with many 
investors in Canada and abroad clamoring for dividends, it may 
prove difficult for the management to pursue its present policy. This 
much is clear, the past record shows definitely that rising fixed 
charges broke the back of the railway earning power during. the 
1930’s, and CPR. common cannot regain its former investment stature 
until this drain on earning power is brought under control. 

From operational standpoint, CPR is handling traffic consider- 
ably more efficiently than it did 15 years ago. The ratio of operating 
expenses. (including higher taxes) to gross railway revenues has 
been stable at approximately 80% in spite of lower freight rates. 
Non-paying routes have been eliminated as far as possible and oper- 
ating economies have been widely introduced. ‘In the face of higher 
taxes, wages and material costs, the railway has been able to make 
substantially as large a profit on the revenue dollar as it did in 1929. 
Provided traffic can be secured and fixed charges held in bounds, 
CPR can earn as much for its shareholders as it did before the 
depression. ! ’ ! 


Other Income Sources 


? 

So far we have confined ourselves to the 75 cents of CPR’s income 

that was derived from railway operations in 1942. What about the 
other 25 cents? 

Last year this “other income” amounted to $15.9 millions. It 

compared with $13.4 millions in 1941; $10.7 millions in 1940; a de- 


‘working days’ 


April, the Labor: Gazette reports. 
Figures ‘for*May ‘show 39 strikes, 

inyolving ' 15,351: workets, with a 

times loss of 46,792 days, as com- 


pared with'37 strikes'in April, with 


30,526 ‘workers involved and a time 
loss of 102,685. days. During May,}. 
1942 there: were 32 strikes, involving | 


6,904--workers, with d time loss’ of 
18,047 days. | 


During ‘the :month. three ‘strikes, 
involving aircraft factory workers 


in Vancouver, motor vehicles fac-| 


tory workers at Hamilton and metal 
factory -workers at Galt, accounted 
for. about 55%: of. the workers in- 
volved and \over 70% of the time 
loss. , 
Five strikes, involving 8,196 work- 
ers, were carried over fsom April, 
and 34 commenced during May. Of 
these 39 strikes, 5 resulted in favor 
of the workers, 13 in favor of the 
employers, 2 were compromise set- 
tlements, and 12 were indefinite in 
results, work ‘being resumed pend- 
ing final settlement of each dispute. 

At the end of the month, there- 
fore, there were 7 strikes reported 
as unterminated, namely, coal min- 
érs-at Stellarton, N:S., fur workers 
at Toronto, fur factory workers ‘at 
Point Aux Trembles, Que., fur fac- 
tory. workers at Quebec City, motor 
vehicles factory workers at Hamil- 
ton, metal factory workers at Galt, 
and machinists at Ville LaSalle, 
Que. 


Offers Windsor Arms 


Preferred Shares 


Former holders of 64%% bonds of 
Windsor Arms, recently called for 
redemption, are in receipt of an of- 
fer of 7% preferred shares from 
President W. A. Price. He déclares 
that the preferred stock has an un- 
broken record and that fixed 
charges have been reduced by fund- 
ing. balance of the company’s in- 
debtedness at 5% interest. 

Mr. Price reserves the right to 
refuse any. application as the com- 
pany has only 1,000 $100 par prefer- 
red shares outstanding and $25,000 
of these changed hands recently. 


¢ 


pression low of $4.5 millions in 1932;, and a pre-depression high of : 


$20 millions in 1930. The 1930 figure includes certain non-recurring 
adjustments, and the figure for 1929 of $15.2 millions is probably 
more satisfactory, , ‘ 
Most of this highly fluctuating income comes from sources whose 
ups and downs will probably continue to’ move closely with the 
fortunes of the railway proper—hotels, steamships, dividends from 
Consolidated Mining & Smelting, revenues from, telegraph and-other 


departments. Closing of resort hotels this year ‘will interrupt this” 


normal correlation. 

The remainder comes largely from “separately operated” prop- 
erties, brought in $7.5 millions in 1942, an increase of $2.5 millions 
over 1941. In this is presumably included the revenues from arma- 
ment production (Valentine tanks, tank components, marine en- 
‘gines, naval guns and mountings, etc), revenues from the Canadian 
Pacific Air Lines, and from the bustling Northern Alberta Railways. 
* Premier King’s reservation of international air traffic to the 
Trans-Canada lines presumably closes this field to CP Air Lines, 
but it leaves the internal field wide opey to development, and the 
CP has an immense advantage in its head start. Since the trans- 
continental field is also reserved for TCA, CP Air Lines is not com- 
petitive with that line or with the railroads, but is concerned with 


| providing modern \transportation facilities where these, otherwise 


could not exist. * 

How important this trade can be is demonstrated by last year’s 
traffic figures—freight carried—CP, 9.6 million pounds; TCA, 363,000. 

On mail contracts and passengers carried the TCA outstripped 
the CPA, but the latter’s present air routes are now 27,996 miles Jong, 
compared with TCA’s 4,857 miles and embrace the greater part of 
northern Canada with its tremendous potential mineral wealth. 

How profitable the new partnership between rail and wing will 
prove can only be tested by time. But an air line can be organized 
from any point on a rail line. where facilities are available and, 
being flexible, might be used to develop traffic for the rédils, pos- 


sibly lead them into new territories, For the Canadian north, a |- 


logical third member for the team would be the development of a 
tractor transport system to haul freight that is too heavy for the 
planes into remote areas, 

But even allowing for the maximum development of CPR’s $4.7 
milliohs investment, it can hardly be expected to produce moré than 
five or ten cents of the income dollar for some years to come. The 
remaining 95. cents or so is tightly harnessed to’ general business 
activity and particularly to export-import trade. , 

For 1943, the first five months shows a rise of 11.8% in gross rail- 
way earnings, a rise in operating costs, due to abnormal weather, of 
15.5% and a resultant drop in net earnings of 5.6%. The figures to 
date tend to corroborate President D. C. Coleman’s prediction that 
1943 earnings would be approximately equal to those of 1942. 

Even with the assurance of another year of excellent- earnings, 
anc the strong probability that reconstruction will provide two or 
more years of high earnings after the war, CPR common remains. a 


speculative security. Because of the heavy prior charges that have 


Chart at the top illustrates the basic problem of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway. Lower rates have meant smaller operating 
income, even when Canada's foreign trade returned to a normal 
level. At the same time, the fixed charges that have to come out 
of operating income have risen steadily until the last few years. 
Effect of this two-way pressure during depressed periods, when 
fixed charges exceeded operating earnings, explains why the rail- 
road is anxious to reduce its debt and fixed charges.rather than 
resume dividends prematurely. At the lower right is a secondary — 
source of income from .the company, the “other. income" from 
hotels, investments, air lines, etc. ile this has been: important 
to the railroad, it is significant that the other income moves 
roughly parallel to rail earnings, cannot be relied on to compen- 
sate for low rail earnings. Stock price ranges in early yeors 


“tsi. have been adjusted for share splits. . | 
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to be met, earnings on the common are subject to strong “leverage,” 
rising ‘almost perpendicularly in times of*good traffic, drying up 
almost completely when traffic is poor. : 
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CPR STATISTICAL RECORD 
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ELECTRIC CORPORATION LIMITED 


Consolidated Sand & Gravel 
showed a net profit of $27,821, or 
$4.41 a share for the fiscal year end- 
ed Mar. 31, 1943, which reprtsents a 
reduction from the previous year’s 
figure of $37,256 or $5.29 a share. 

Operating profit for the year was 


$88,325 compared with $130,963 the 
year before. Working capital had 
also dropped to $247,995 from $283,- 
506 at the previous year end. A de- 
cline in tonnage .is indicated for 
current operations, and a reduction 
in taxation’ is necessary before 
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TORONTO 


20 Bay 


shareholders can. derive much 
benefit from operating ‘profits, 
states J. F. M. Stewart, president. 
Real estate was purchased by .the 
company adjacent to the Papis 
plant, ensuring a gravel deposit-for 
a‘considerably longer period. 
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When Canadian National Railways’ new Central Station 


in Montreal was official 
control board began to 
controls the muscles of the human 


Lccee last week, this huge 


ction very much as the brain 
ody. Its job is to 


record and electrically control all traffic. No train moves 
in or out of the new terminal without its knowledge and 
consent. Indicator lights show every move in the station's 


Central Ontario Institute 
NS 


. 


trackage from approximately 150 ft. inside the 


—C.N.R. photo. 
tunnel 


which runs under Mount Royal, to the 10th span of Vic- 
toria Bridge and Turcot Centre. Photo shows controller 
at his desk. Two assistants help him in the operation of 


70 push buttons, 24 telephone line connections and 


10 


telegraph sets within reach. The wall diagram boards 
showing the station trackage are nearly 35 ft. long. 


Goal is Better Relationships 


Industrial Relations Group Explains Principles 


Employérs of 100,000 workers have 
joined the Central Ontario Indus- 
trial Relations Institute since it was 
established in March, according to 
J.C. Adams, K.C., general counsel 
of the organization. He ‘said it is 
still growing “very rapidly” and 
was formed “in a sincere attempt to 
better industrial relations” through 
closer co-operation with labor. 


“We believe it should be possible 
to demonstrate that. both employers 
and employees have more to gain by 
co-operating with each other than 
by fostering a feeling that there is 
a perpetual conflict of interest be- 
tween employer and employees, as 
we stated in a memorandum which 
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tional War Labor Board,” he says. 

The institute is setting up a re- 
search department which will make 
comparisons of rates of pay, working 
conditions and hours within indus- 
trial groups, and will undertake 
basic studies for representations to 
national and. regional war labor 
boards. It will also maintain a sta- 
tistical analysis of the operation of 
collective bargaining agreements, 
tabulating the number of employee 
grievances, what cause them, how 
they are settled. 

Headquarters Toronto 


The institute has its headquarters 
in Toronto. Eligible for membership 
is “any person, firm, or corporation 


the institute presented to the Na- who is an employer engaged in any 


lawful trade, industry or profession 
or commercial enterprise anywhere 
in the province of Ontario. 

Among the aims of the organiza- 
tion are: 


To assist the members to adopt a 
sound industrial relations policy 
and to make such policy known ‘o 
employees and to all members of 
supervisory staffs. 

To encourage employers and 
others to acknowledge that employ- 
ees are entitled to join or form any 
association or trade union whose 
objects and purposes are not’ anti- 
social. 

To encourage employers to recog- 
nize and bargain collectively with 
their employees through the repre- 


Make it of Plastic 


Conserve Labour and Material 


If the metal shortage threatens your production perhaps molded plastics can 
break the bottleneck. Talk it over with Reliable Plastics engineers. We special- 
ize in injection molding of every type of plastics, from drafting board to finished 


paris. 


On plastics for war we are ready to serve you now. On plastics for’ peace, 
discuss your plans today with our skilled specialists, Learn now how plastics 
can help you to meet postwar competition with better, faster, more attractive 
production of peacetime products. 


. Plasties: Have Many Advantages 


Molded plastic parts reduce weight, banish corrosion, cut costs, save manpower 
and speed production. Different types have different qualities. Plastics can be 
hard, strong and rigid or pliable and tough. They can be colourfully beautiful 
with a self-finish that cannot wear off. Plastics have added their own advantages 
to such diverse producis as airplane parts... electrical parts . . . machine 
housings ... What may plastics do for you? 


Reliable Plastics is equipped with the most modern injection molding equipment. 
extensive designing and engineering department and tool room. War orders 
must, of course, be given first attention. But if you have any production problem 
that might be solved by custom molded plastic parts, consult with us. 
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sentatives freely chosen by such 
employees. 

To assist the members in the ne- 
gotiation and performance of col- 
lective bargaining agreements 
which are based on mutual inter- 
est in the success of the enterprise 
in which both the employer and his 

. employees are engaged, and upon 
mutual recognition of, and respect 
for, the proper division of the re- 
sponsibility and prerogatives of the 
respective parties to such agree- 
ment, 

To assist the members in all mat- 
ters pertaining to the observance of 
laws and regulations governing the 
working conditions of employees. 

To assist the members in the 
establishment of proper safeguards 
and regulations for the protection 
_ of the health and safety of employ- 
ees, 

Membership Qualifications 


To be eligible for membership in 
the institute, Mr. Adams said, an 
employer must agree: ° 

1. To put into practice an indus- 
trial relations policy consistent with 
the general policy of the institute. 

2. To consult the institute before 
making any major change in in- 
‘dustrial relations policy. ° 

3. To provide the institute: with 
complete information from time to 
time on industrial relations policy, 
and to supply copies of all agree- 
ments made with employees. 

Assistant manager of the institute 


is S. T. Garside, who was on the staff 


of’ National Selective Service, en- 
gaged in special assignments, while 
Elliott M. Little was director. Mr. 
Adams also has a background which 
has put him in close touch with labor 
relations. He was counsel for the 
Ontario Department of Labor and 
more recently chief executive offi- 
cer of the Ontario Regional War 
Labor Board. 

To date, one of the main functions 
of the institute has been to negoti- 
ate collective bargaining agreements 
for members whose plants were be- 
ing organized. 

By-law of the organization sets 
out that it shall be managed by a 
board of not more than 12 directors 
to be elected at a general meeting. 

Membership charges are based on 
the number of workers employed by 
the member. 


.. Mr. Adams likened the organiza- 
tion to the employers’ federations 1 
Great Britain and to those which 
existed in Norway *before the Ger- 
man invasion. ° 


These federations, with staffs who. 
are posted on industrial relations 
problems, serve as an intermediary 
for employers in dealings with rep- 
resentatives of employees. They tend 
to standardize wages paid-for the 
same job. in different plants. In 
this, allowance is made for the fact 
that costs of living vary in. differ- 
ent areas. 


To some extent they serve employ- 
ers in the same way that a union 
serves workers, They try, a‘ the same 
time, to co-operate with unions, and 
lay» emphasis on the point that em- 
ployer and employee have commen 
economic interests. 


No Upper Canada Deal 
With Ontario Nickel 


Press reports elsewhere to -the 
effect that Upper Canada Mines 
would be interested in proposed 
new financing of. Ontario Nickel 
Corp., if reorganization of that com- 
pany is» completed; are without 
foundation, The Financial Post is 
informed, ‘ 

Under the actual proposal, Fed- 
eral Trading & Agency Co. would 
purchase 500,000 shares of the new 
company for $100,000 if the reorgan- 
ization is consummated. The pro- 
posed Ontario Nickel reorganization 
~ on a one-for-five share exchange 
asis. 


LEATHER SUBSTITUTE 
To relieve’ scarcity of ‘leather, 


| soles of cotton fabric, and. suitable 


Plastics ‘have been’ made up; have 
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J. M. TUCKER 
Canadian and Photo 
Amesitaa: 
manufacturers are given equal ac- 
cess to markets for materials. 

On the War Production Board 
since the day of Pearl Harbor, he 
was first in charge of priorities of 
the Farm Machinery Branch and 
later of priorities for all industries. 
Within six months he was appointed 
Donald Nelson's representative on 
the Board of Economic Warfare. ., 

His record in the implement in- 
dustry dates from 1914 when he 
joined the farm machinery com- 
pany, Nichols & Shepard, getting a 
grounding in the various depart- 
ments of the plant. In 1924 Tucker 
was made branch manager at 
Columbus, Ohio, and in 1929, on 
formation of the Oliver Farm 
Equipment Co. which took over the 
Nichols & Shepard Co., he became 
manager at Omaha, Neb. 

In 1933 Tucker was appointed 
western division sales manager 
and in 1934 eastern division sales 
manager; then in 1935 he became 
vice-president and general sales 
manager, the position he held when 
he left to take up war duties for 
the American Government. 
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From Our Own Correspondent 
geen the ¢ world charter of 
expected to amon Man, 


Mackenzie, Minister of Pensions and 
National Health, was chairman of 
the meeting which was attended by 
od William » author of 
British 


and, 
Mexico, Cuba, Brazil, Chile, Peru 
and Ecuador. 

It was the plan of the I.L.0., said 
the , to extract from the 
transeripted discussions and con- 
clusions of the meeting the basic 
elements of an “international char 
ter of social security” for submis. 
sion later to a conference of nations. 


It was pointed out that steps have 
been taken to make surveys of how 
social security is functioning in 
Britain, the U. S., Canada, New 
Zealand, Mexico, Cuba and Brazil, 
and that the United Nations are 
pledged to fight want. The basic 
principles and techniques which 
delegates feel should apply inter- 
nationally as well as domestically 
were threshed out. 


The Minister revealed that the 
LL.O. consultation had dealt chief- 
ly with the basic factors in two 
main fields of social security—in- 
come maintenance and medical 
care. The discussions covered types 
of service, insurance principles, ex- 
tent of public financial aid, types of 
hazard to be insured, rates of bene- 
fit, family needs, cost of living, as- 
sistance to children and universal 
health services, 

Outline of Security 
Mr. Mackenzie endorsed a recent 


debt? 


EW YORK 


CHICAGO- 


American Airlines’ 


BUFFALO 


provide service to 


Flagships 
Buffalo, Rochester, Syracuse, New York, Washing- 
ton, Chicago and other principal United States 
cities. Connections at Chicago for Winnipeg, 
Vancouver and other Western Canadian cities. 
Fares payable in Canadian dollars, Ticket Office: 
Reford Building, 36 Wellington Street West, Toronto. 


Please Phone EARLY for Reservations 
Phone WA, 4661 


* 


+ Buy War Sosings Ramps 


outline of the international signifi- 
cance of social security submitted 
by A. J. Altmeyer. Main points‘are: 

1. Social security in any one 
country benefits all others since it 
contributes to political stability, to, 
economic well-being and thus to 
lasting peace. | 

2. Social security, by promoting 
a higher standard of living, tends 


competition based upon low wages. 

3. Higher standards of living 
and increased \purchasing power 
stimulate international trade. 

4. International co-operation car 
involve not merely exchange of 
ideas and of technical personnel, 
but should be extended to recipro- 
cal agreements for protecting the 
worker if he moves from one coun- 


to eliminate unfair international ' try to another. 


SOLVENCY OF ONTARIO THREATENED 


Mn, Rusinesiman—Can you apnproue Either of these Groups? 
1. Progressive Conservatives advocating a return to the 


: days of deficits and staggering debt? 


2. C.C.F. advocating the Socialization of natural resources, 
industry, and finance — plunging Ontario into hopeless 


On Mr. Businessman—Do you Prefer to Keep Ontario Soluent? 


. 


Saisie 


SOUND AND ABLE FINANCING 


The business of the Province of Ontario now operates on a budget of 
$100,000,000.00 and expenditures have been met out of current 
revenue ever since the Liberals took over the management. 
The deficit of $30,000,000 that marked the last year of . 
Conservative administration would become fifty millions. 


according to estimates on the present election promises of 
the Progressive Conservative party. je 


Last year the surplus was $15,000,000 on Ordinary Account alone and 
the net debt was reduced by another $11,000,000.00. 


THAT'S KEEPING ONTARIO SOLVENT 


In addition there was an average over the past eight years of 
$9,000,000.00 a year of actual financial benefits to the municipalities 
through subsidies, and the provincial assumption of the municipali- 
ties’ share of King’s Highways, Mothers’ Allowances, etc. 


SOLVENCY. OF THE MUNICIPALITIES RESTORED 


By 1934, scores of Ontario Municipalities were in dire financial straits 
—38 of them bankrupt. . . $108,000,000.00 in default, or over a fifth of 
the entire municipal debt... due partly to the depression, partly due 


to Conservative Government that added 


burdens. 


to the Municipalities’ 


From 1934 to 1943, the 38 municipalities have been brought out of 
default, the municipal debt reduced by over $200,000,000.00 and not a» 
dollar of principal lost. 


Thanks to the guidance and co-operation of the Liberal Administra- 
tion, the municipalities are not only solvent once again but are also'in 
a powerful position to meet postwar problems. 


NoExtraTaxation 
in Wartime 


That's the Nixon Govern- 


ment policy. Ontario will . 


continue to live within its 
income. When there are 


surpluses, the citizens. will - 


benefit from them. 


Postwar Planning 


Postwar plans to keep 
Ontario prosperous are 
well advanced in every 
department of the provin- 
cial service . . . they will be 
administered by men who 
have demonstrated their 
sense of financial responsi- 
bility. Keep practical 
Harry C. Nixon at the 
wheel of state. 
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LONDON, — Brigadier Whiteley | of people who knew him in Lon-| quite outside Brendan Bracken’s 


























and Col. Victor Cazalet, who died| don. He was a ‘mysterious figure} knowledge: . in’ ‘our' estate is’ bound to depend 

with Sikorski, made 11 'M.P.'s who | here and although he gave consider- akon Sagliaatens ie | mace paing German: pelecnets | 1 ee ee eee eee. 
charities no one-cou on anes eee : Bee Me eT tie ON “Pe Mb jie e* an’ sility of vo 

war unbeavehuttecie Cape enn. frlte whdbentana: why he was cre-| We are in a bad way over here) which the ‘oboist is. said to have y | _were other. re oe Gn: the, tility of, your: exegator. 


ed. To be a member of the British | ated a Baronet of the United King-| for conductors. The pee =u oy replied:’ “If dg >. cel “ 
House of Commons in war is to be| dom. Charity on a lavish scale fre-| Beecham is still in America, despite | will.” The story Pro ably ~ 
above the law. Conscription does| quently »brings a Knighthood but| which, our relations. with agg ca) untrue but is sone the sg oe 
not apply to an M.P. He cannot be| the bestowal.of a Baronetcy, ‘in| continue to be friendly. ae nry | that. I know cg ; = u 
directed into any activity no matter | other words an hereditory Knight- | Wood'is well over seventy amis have never sede: hi om uc 
how essential it may be. A boy of| hood, is usually reserved for those | fines “himself to Oe tees in ‘Tro bl 
21, if elected to the House need not| who-have served as well as given.| Adrian Boult is a fine, statesman- Council in Trouble 
lift a finger to help the war effort! 1 never knew Sir Harry but one| like figure, very knowledgeable, but) ‘The Council: for the Encourage- 
other than by c i - i e of | Jacking in passion and popular! ment of Music and the Arts is: in 
y carrying out his par-| could not avoid some knowledg a occ ee 
liamentary duties. the criticism he endured from Can- | ®PP¢#- an pee trouble, All cultur a 
It is perhaps a tribute to the | adians after he decided to.live away| D¥+, Malcolm. Gy asia Pea are vaguely funny and CEMA is‘no 
British House that despite this over | from the Dominion. The whole’ story | Much to-do that Be is Uvell  S/exception. Backed by. government 
a hundred members are serving in| of his career has @ savage irony | level of avgrage € ee Sea funds,’ as I explained recently in 
the armed forces or'in special as-| about it. sheer lack of rehea 0 | these notes, it can decide that .cer- 
signments in the battle areas. Nor oesie birolli, of course, is back but he-is| tain plays .of an educational value 
is this exemption granted to M.P.’s ir Exnesé Di ints going to devote himself See should not have ‘to-pay’ entertain- 
in any way resented by the public.| _, me os . a Te cian ‘ a io ying re More sane ment - spin is anteoreely- BAT. 
iti ; = ere is Keen disap ot e ; ne o e ‘plays. selec -for 
oatitionsiercaa a oe musical circles here that Sir Ernest] today will be heard in London to-| .xemption by CEMA was “Love for 
an elected M.P.’can be sent away | MacMillan is not to visit England in | morrow. Love” by: Congreve, the assumption 
from Westminster the danger of| ‘he autumn. Brendan Bracken, the ea being that anything» written’ as far 
victimization and dictatorship is in| Minister of Information, was en- Dreheotrel, Dilettinte back as the Stuarts must be edu- 
the offing. So deep is the instinct | ‘husiastic about the es The piaemt ao — Poa caBinsl. iiaaditioh CAMA seve t- 
suggested ..00 a tral melange is Mr. e -led J. ‘B. Priestley’s’ modern. play. 
pa bisa de ecuaeume eran cane circles were delighted. The idea} This gentleman ‘is rich.: Instead of “They Came to a. City.” 
tain Ramsay. who is ‘detained: in| WaS that Sir Ernest would come} sports or gambling or politics he] Now the row. has started. “Love 
prison on suspicion is not. deprived ss es Se teeaaien —— . heey te earnest a for siahg win ae = 
of membership in the House. As|‘OUNCH, tna js s -| a hobby. No one too »|has-an all star cast but it. is the 
long as he is solvent and sane that| tion which has to do with cultural} not even the players he hired. He | most licentious play seen in Lon- 
status can only be taken from him relations as differentiated from|was always giving concerts to| don for years. The government is 










“The: specialized services ‘of National 
‘Trust Company offer many economies 
“not possible: to an executor who lacks 
_ proper training or organization.’ 
‘Because of insuffictent.cate in the selec- 
tion of an’ executor, too many estates 
pay: the high cost-of inexperience. 












The Germans wanted British news- 
papers and their reports of Parlia-| - 
ment, and their revelations of the|* 
_—Photo by Randolph Macdonald. | state of public opinion. as well as| 
PROMOTED the movements of Ministers. 


George M. Hobart, London, who| . Britain wanted’ Portugal as a}, 
has been made vice-president and ae Moke castor? ie 
general manager of Somerville! way to the Middle East. 

Ltd., sueceeding the late Duncan} 7», sis ati ck iba’ aivAttier ‘aban 


H. McDermid as. vice-president.| gown? Had it been done by a 


Mr. Hobart had been. general solitary), Messerschmidt, one might 
manager of the company. have regarded “it as: the blunder of 

_—_— | one pilot... But, according to present 

cording to Sir Kingsley Wood? The| reports, a ‘number of ‘planes set 

government, out of its depth, does} about: the liner. 

not quite know what to do about it. The only explanation.is that the 

As for CEMA it is in a state of emo-| Germans believed that someone of 


tional. upheaval. extrethe importance was on board. 
Well it is all great fun in the 


midst of the national war effort 


which is so prodigious. The Eng- 2 
lishman likes to put his heart in Pr imary Cottons 


one thing and talk about something 

else, War is his business and noth- Off 14% To Date 
ing else matters, but an English- 

man hates to “talk shop.” From Our Own Correspondent 
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by the people who vo hi propaganda. which no one in particular turned | peing asked is it really its intention] Hence these notes are a fair re-| MONTREAL. Primary cotton mill “Bie Busine: 

Cee ss re But the British Council could not| up. ae to subsidize the dramatization of| flection of what is going on’ in the oro ctesised ers a ae opened, compared. with 40,589 bales Tnséitnte ® repent: Bn ai te ‘Ship Pra. aint th 
Sir Harry Oakes’ Death apparently guarantee a return pas-| But by dint of smithing one gets} marital infidelity. battered old metropolis on the] ji: period ‘last year, judged ‘by ae rte ae last year, a ee rete Sein vied Senin Colads 

The news that Sir Harry Oakes is| sage at any given time. This seems|to know something about smiths.| And now the Tories are asking | Thames. the number of. bales of. cotton  Wieidetina: o y aoa sis weacead inst a guilt: Geeta 1048, endl from then isn aaa thee ialed of 
dead has startled the small number’ utterly stupid and, I am certain, | During the war Mr. Beer has been why a Tory Chancellor of the Ex- ©2499 opened. The total for the year to o ’ cit y : 








: . ‘ : : ‘0 | Canada is being reduced below bed- | until May, 1943, net loss in numbers 
chequer should subsidize Priestley's bnadisrsreinsscnberepunag date is 222,082,-as against 259,208 in| rock requirements for war service | employed has been 11%. Output of 


I d 9 play which isa diatribe against} W.S. Morrison, Minister for Town | the first half of 1942. purposes and essential civilian| cotton yarn in Canada is now back 
What About Our Forest ni ustry e capitalism. Is this “education” ac-|and Country Planning and Post-'! During June 38,611 bales were requirements, the Primary Textile | to‘ the 1940 level. 
’ 

(Continued from page 3) for actual protection and mainten-) Arthur A. Schmon : 
search, planned operation and par-| ance rests with the provinces but! 5 sigent and General Manager, 
ticularly public education. The basic|the Dominion should co-operate,| Ontario Paper Co., Thorold, Ont. 
fact is that forests are’a soil crop |Support and subsidize it by agree- There should be, first, more ade- 
we must grow if we hope to harvest. ment in the national interest. quate forest protection against fire 
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ray eye Pe oe and insects, including strict circula- becoming one of t! 
A.C. Penny E. H. Roberts tion control;* second, intensive soil 
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classification study to determine 
areas suitable for forestry opera- 
tions only and not good for agri- 
culture. Upon completion of this 
study, the government should set 
up forestry reserves throughout 
Canada in close proximity to paper 
and sawmills as well as .towns or 
communities, these reserves, t9 be 
run: by. different - forestry -depart- 
ments on approved forestry. prin- 
ciples on a perpetual. location basis. 
Such principles should include for- 
est inventories and cutting methods 
to vstimulate natural reforestation. 
The government should adopt a pol- 
icy of making large appropriations 
out of stumpage dues revenue for 
the purpose of improving roads, for- 
est protection and other long-range 
measures to protect public interest 
and the future of the industry. 


J. O. Wilson 
Anglo-Canadian Pulp & Paper Co., 
Chandler, P.Q. 
Timber isa crop. Forest manage- 

ment based on natural reproduction 
and sustained yield is the first es- 
sential. Financing a long-term pro- 
ject is a state function. Dominion 
and pfovincial authorities should 
share equally and provide funds on 
a liberal basis. Greatly increased 
facilities for education, training and 
research are urgently needed and 
should cover growing, protecting 
and harvesting the forest -crop, 
manufacturing: and marketing the 
products. As accessible virgin stands 
are replaced by new growth, effi- 
cient forest labor is of paramount 
importance; should study the possi- 
bility of providing year round em- 
ployment with permanent living 
quarters in the forest and higher 
earning potential through special- 
ized training. These views are per- 
sonal. 


Editor, Chronicle-Telegraph, Que-| Director of Forests, Regina, Sask. 

bec, P.Q. . I agree with the basic outline of 

A permanent forest industry must | forest policy advocated by the Can- 
be based upon a realization that|adian Forestry Association and the 
timber is a crop to be cut annually | Canadian Society of Forest Engi- 
not a resource to be exploited to|neers, and am of the opinion that 
the point of exhaustion and fhen/ co-operation of the Dominion and 
abandoned, The crop must be pro- Provincial’ Governments “is” neces- 
tected and maintained— protected | sary along the lines proposed in the 
against fire, pestilence and illegal | interprovincial brief presented to 
or excessive cutting, maintained by| the Minister of Mines and Re- 
reforestation and. applied silvicul-| sources in Ottawa on May 6. The 
ture. To this end there must be| present abformal drain on the for- 
close teamwork between the Do-/| est resources of Canada for war re- 
minion and Provincial Government | quirements demands early consider- 
and those engaged in the forest in-| ation of effective methods to pre- 
dustry. The parts played by the/ vent such depletion as may per- 
first two should be much the same/| manently injure or largely destroy 
as they actually play in the field} the productive capacity of this most 
of agriculture. The responsibility valuable resource. 
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to keep the “staggers’”’ 
out of raft-making ? 
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Ellwood Wilson Me good times, 
Consulting Forester, Knowlton, td. ‘earn a: lot 
Que. ran the avera< 


i : The Dominion Government should 

d ees A gf ‘. : match dollar for dollar the provin- 
7 ih te, ef cial appropriations for fire control 
ee F é Sie tf . and take ‘charge of insect fungus 
: = ; control, amplify research in silvicul- 
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level with the | 
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Train specialists in the above : % i 

air that made workers go Sturtevant has licked this problem | branches. Provinces should control ; m Tene s ston 
Powe: Yes! and it threatened for our leading plants... to speed | more closely the cutting on crown $11.5 


to sabotage production of death- the production of life-raits, barrage |lands to enforce sustained’ yield 





a ! 

bles steaing gee ois nd | Anagerent, Inu, conta of When the Hist f this War is written . . 
cheating rubber life-rafis for the aah idhsied |e ca vital rubber | CUtting on farm and private wood- e 2 ar sess 
air forces. ae lands on lines successful in Sweden, 

products. ‘ Prevent overcutting and denudation. : : ' . " 
ay subber boats axe precetsed ana HOWMUCH AIR TO MAKE YOUR | Use net forest revenues for protec- -.. some of the most stirring chapters will be written | Boeing is proud of the part it has played in the 

are tion and building up the capital . 

yov'l fed that @ dancers seivst POST-WAR PRODUCT BEHAVE? | value of forests Eliminate political - fn the sky. production of this plane, which is. helping bring 
is evaporated and released into 


appointments for forest services 


and interference trom members of| — ° They will tell how the heroic R.AF. sayed Britainin Victory closer every day. 


Parliament in management and 


air. Even small corcentrations of After the war, we will all bene- 
this vapor cause workers to ree] and fit from the lessons we are learning 


stagger Gs though drunk. To make today. AIR ae is enginssred—to | regulation. _ her darkest hour from the fury of Hitler's Luftwaffe, The same research and engineering departments 
matters worse. this solvent carries | ventilate. to to Convey, to’ con- 7 * } : : 
the constant threat eens. trol dust and fumes or ies fuel | O. F. Young and | grew in ght to sm the Nazis on a : which have established Boeing-designed and 

_ more efficiently—will make the di- | Editor, News-Chronicle, Port Ar- score of fighting fronts. Boeing-built planes as leaders. in: Aviation are 
What to do? Knuckle under to this ference between profit and loss in thur, Ont. ; x : 
production bottleneck and forget many a plant. Just where ENGIN- Canada’s forests must be considere Around the clock, pilots’ of the Bomber Comm and available to the Canadian Division for the produc: 
about the planes that are waiting EERED AIR will fit into your problem, | ¢d and used as crops, the cut cal- tion of R.C.AF. Aircratt. 

a et + qsk Sturtevant no one can say. But Sturlevant’s malate’ by replacement pawer of are guiding the great four-engine Bombers straight 
to ” to . work of yesterday and today will | S*°W'h, natural or cultivated. Use 
hould a aes , to their targets, accurately and with resolute | oh 

Now, ge Startovent Fass esfien ‘We Temeséounly belptl: tn: fndias 11.69 ectployment, supporting famie|- ays This skill and productive ability now dedicated 
the job . .» blasting a hurricane of : lies and communities rather than ‘ purpose. 


to war will be jected to solve peace time 
the unattached individuals who A 


have been going annually to the They will tell how Canada, as the vital linkin the oe See neat bene” 
woods and rettirning to live in 5: . e stand for the best in the new, freer world. 
boarding houses and spend their Empire's air training scheme, helped forge the > 


earnings as men without dependents A rful : , | 
the forests should be vested in a ; ; 3 
commission like te Hydro-Miestrie To this inspiring achievement the Avro Ansontwin: | | po eae 


Power Commission. Barren has made vast contribution. ' NAD . 
and ghost towns in Ontario, eens. engined trainer ¢: AIRCRAFT. OF —_ i A to 
gan, Wisconsin, made so by indis- , fe . | 
criminate and wholesale stripping 
of the timber: without reforestation, 


2000 tons° of i every hour... 8. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 


enough to replace every cubic foot OF CANADA LTD. 
of air every two minutes! Factory Sales Offices 
GALT, ONT. TORONTO, MONTREAL 


Sell 
HED VMAS 


RESULTS: Vapors whisked away 
belore any worker.can inhale them 
eo « « production kept at top-notch. 
And because dry air encourages a 
static spark, this Sturtevant Sysiem 
keeps the air “moist” enough (en- 
gineers call it 50% relative humidity) 
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Aluminium Ltd. 


Subject of Political Controversy in Canada-and United States, 
Aluminium Ltd. Boasts an Amazing Production Record But 
Financing Methods and Pricing Present Long Term Problems 


' By KENNETH R. WILSON 


Out of Great War Number Two has come 
anew “Big Business” political bogeyman. It 
is Shipshaw and the Aluminum “Trust.” 

Though Canada has never been very ex- 
cited by the kind of trust-baiting that abounds 
in the United States, it now seems clear that 
the C.C.F. spearhead in the next election and 
in party propaganda generally, is to be the 
long term and wartime record of world- 
girdling Aluminium Limited and its monster 
Canadian properties. 

These attacks and their ultimate results 
may carry far-reaching implications, 

For one thing, Aluminium Ltd. is rapidly 
becoming one of the largest of all Canadian 
industrial enterprises. Its assets have sOared 
from a pre-war figure of less than $70 mil- 
lions to something over $350 mi'Jions. After 
the war it will own. and ‘control one of the 
greatest developed -hydro-electric power 
properties in the world. -It will hold a key 
to the great new age of lightweight metallics 
certain to unfold after the war. It will have 
an aluminum stake in almost every corner 
of the earth. yr 


Aparé. from ‘the political implications of 
these attacks it seems certain that whatever 
can be produced by. way of. evidence to 
“smear” the aluminum enterprise in Canada 
will be used as the basis for a corresponding 
attack on all private enterprise in Canada. 
Thus every business—big ‘or small—is inti- 
mately concerned with the frontal attack on 
aluminum. which started inthe House of 
Commons last February. . 

This article will attempt to sketch briefly 
the factual story of the Aluminum organiza- 


Profit Ratio of Aluminium Ltd. 
and 484 Canadien Companies 


484 Can ca Aluminium Ltd. 
Companies a 


1936 {9374938 41939 


Ne? income to thesoheiders os 
"jn of shareholder's investment 


1940 1941.. 1942. 


Ne? evauebte 
* fer 1942 





In good times, shareholders of Alcantaieen 


Ltd, earn alot ‘more’ on their investment - 


. than the average for Canadian companies 


ct large, measured by a ' Bank of Canada . 


yardstick. Net return has levelled off since 
1939; is now “frozen” at around the 1942 
level with the lion share of earnings going 
to pay for war-expanded plant and equip- 
ment. The company got a big “break” in 
1941 when amended EPT laws moved the 
Company's standard profit base from about 
$11.5 to $14.4 millions. 









Exports 


shows the ups and downs of 


countries have also greatly e 
: Britain has come to be 
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Value of. Aluminum Exports 
From Canada 


1926 —— 1939 


Here is a tell-tale chart about aluminum 

rt sales is 
Before the war, 8 out of every iP pounds produced in Canada had to be Cnaed 
abroad. Now we have 12 pores to sell for every pound of pre-war capacity. Other 
nded their capacity. The chart also | 


tion in Canada, It will attempt to clarify the 
mass of financial and other facts and thus 
provide a groundwork on which the perform- 
ance of this most important cog in the United 
Nations’ war effort may be appraised. 


Forty-four Years in Canada 


The two chief corporate entities of the alu- 
minum “trust” in Canada, are an operating 
company (Aluminum Co. of Canada, Ltd.) 
and a holding company (Aluminium Lim- 
ited), : 

The operating company: goes back to 1902. 
In that year its predecessor company (North- 
ern Aluminum Co.) was incorporated as a 
subsidiary of Aluminum Co. of America «o 
acquire and operate a smelter and’ electric 
generating facilities which had been estab- 
lished at Shawinigan Falls, P.Q. A few years 
previous. to that (1899) the American .com- 
pany had .negotiated a long-term -contract 
with Shawinigan Water & Power Co. for a 
supply of electric power with which to manu- 
facture aluminum. 

Recently in the House of Commons, C.C.F. 
leader, M: J. Coldwell, criticized this contract 
on the grounds that it contained monopolis- | 
tic provisions binding Shawinigan not to 
“furnish water or water-power to any other 
person, corporation or organization engaged 
in the business of manufacturing aluminum.” 


A Pre-war Monopoly 


It is this combination of power and ore 
control which helped the parent organization 
to maintain its monopoly in.the pre-war era, 
even though original patents expired in 1905 
or 1906. How successful this group will be 
in retaining ‘that monopoly after the war re- 
mains to be seen. 

In 1914, the Canadian company ‘built a 
new fabricating plant at Toronto for turn- 
ing out aluminum sheet and castings, It also 
obtained deposits of bauxite (the principal 
raw material of aluminum) in British Guiana, 
through a subsidiary (Demarara Bauxite Co. 
Ltd.) 


In. 1925, ground was laid for the future 


expansion of the company by acquisition of . 


a plant:site at Arvida, in the Saguenay dis- 
trict of .Quebec, about 130 miles north of 
Quebec ‘City.. The company joined forces 
with the Duke-Price power interests by sign- : 
ing a long-term contract for 100,000 h.p, Later 
it acquired control (54% of the stock) of the 
company which owned and operated | this 
power property. 
* This is the Ile Maligne power development 
on the Saguenay River. It now has a devel- 
oped capacity of 540,000 h.p.: The company 
was originally Duke-Price Power; is now Sa- 
.guenay Power. 


The new smelter at Arvida started produc- 
ing ingots in July, 1926. The town gets its 
name from the first two letters of the three 
words, Arthur Vining Davis. Mr. Davis is- 
president of Aluminum Co. of America and 
elder brother of the’ president of. Aluminium 
Ltd, 

From 1926 to 1938, the Arvida plant hada 
eapacity of 90 million lb. of aluminum a year. 
Production in the 1927-36 decade totalled 625 
million Ib. indicating that the plant operated 
at 70% of capacity in that period. During the 
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production and profits 
of aluminum over 14 


shows how 





depression, output, dropped to less than 40% 
of capacity. 

Production figures can only be obtained in 
the’ American Metal Market booklet “Metal 
Statistics.” Curiously, Canada publishes no 
figures concerning aluminum production: in 
peacetime. The official theory is that where 
only one company’s operations are involved 
no statistics may be disclosed. Canadians must 
therefore look to American sources to unearth 
production figures on their own company. 

But there was no market in Canada for 
anything like this amount of aluminum, Thus 
in 1928, for corporate as well as market rea- 
sons, a new plan was devised whereby the 
world-wide foreign properties of Alcoa were 
transferred to a Canadian holding company 
(Aluminium Ltd.). This company also ac- 
quired control of Canadian operations at Ar- 
vida and elsewhere. 

Original common shareholders were the 
same as those which owned and controlled 
Alcoa. There has since been a wider distri- 
bution of the shares but control of the com- 
pany still remains within the original group. 

The ‘Canadian’ holding company started 





Prior to 1939, production of aluminum in 
Canada averaged 63 million lb. a year, 
of which 80°, was exported. Now pro- 
ductive capacity has jumped 12 times to 
over 1,000 million Ib. a year. To keep the 
“plant” fully occupied, sales must increase 
to 16 times their prewar level. Biggest 
question mark in the whole aluminum story 
is what to do after the war. 


with properties in England, Norway, France, 
Germany, Italy and Yugoslavia. It expanded 
through acquisition of fabricating enterprises 
and plants in England, Holland, Switzerland, 
India, China, Australia, Germany and Japan 
“to provide access to markets believed to be 
not unduly restricted by high tariffs or other 
local:economic conditions.” It set up during 
the depression an international sales organiz- 
ation in Switzerland (Alliance Aluminium 
Compagnie) to stabilize prices, allocate pro- 
duction and create an international “clearing 
house” to take care of raw material.inventory 
which piled up during the depression. I am 
‘told that this “cartel” (to which Germany 
adhered at first) embraced about 48% of 
world production at the peak of its influence. 


To this should be added an additional 26%. of 1.1 billion. lb... This meant an additional in-. 


representing U. S. production. The UV. S. 
was not part of Alliance, but in view of its 
connection with Aluminium Ltd. undoubtedly 
“conformed.” This left, at best, 26% of world 
production outside Alliance influence. Once 
the demand for aluminum started rising in 
1937, the organization started to break up. 
80% Sold Abroad 

Canadian export figures show that between 
1927 and 1939, Aluminum Co. of Canada sold 
80% of its Canadian output abroad in the 
form of ingots, bars or sheets. These sales 
represent 96% (by value) of total overseas 
aluminum shipments. In short most of Can- 
ada’s pre-war aluminum exports were in the 
form of primary metal rather than fabricated 
or manufactured goods. s 
. Total exports of all aluminum products 
from Canada from 1926 to 1939 amounted 
to $166 millions. The yearly average in the 
three pre-war years 1937, 1938 and 1939 had 
risen to $23 millions annually, Although this 
was distributed to 70 different countries, 50% 
went to the U. K.; 28% to Japan; 7%: to Uni- 
ted States and 2% to China. In the 14 years 
prior to 1940, 41.5% of total exports went 
to the United Kingdom. 

‘By the end of 1936 (and before “prepara- 
tion” for war started lifting demand for alum- 
inum in many parts of the world), the Cana- 
dian holding company had fixed assets of 

bout $50 millions; earned surplus of $3 mil- 
Shcdin, imd:toth) sioeha 64.470 ialittota, : 

From the viewpoint of productive effici-: 


~ency, as well as potential usefulness in time 


dered “alumina” direct from bauxite, (Alum- 


ina is the raw material which ig poured into 


huge electric furnaces, or pots, to become 


‘aluminum: Previously, bauxite had-been -16 years ago, ‘When I visited 
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Shipshaw, Alurniaiui Limited's new and gargantuan power project, Yet to be completed. it even now generates close 
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to’half a million hotsepower,-has a ratéd capacity of 1.2 million. Map inset shows the company's many holdings through- 
out the world, Aluminium Ltd. plants lost through ‘location in enemy territory have been valued at $13.3 millions. 


brought from British Guiana via the Missis- » 


sippi to the St. Louis smelter of Alcoa and 
there turned into alumina. Thence the alum- 
ina had been brought by expensive rail haul 
to Arvida. With the erection of the first ore 
smzlter at. Arvida-(another has sitice been 
added) the Canadian property became an in- 
tegrated and: highly. profitable enterprise. 
Profit per pound’ of metal produced rose very 
shatply with: the St. Louis “toll-gate” elimin- 
ated, and with the increase in demand 4s 
nations started arming for war. 

In 1938, ingot capacity at Arvida was in- 
creased from 90 to. 160. million lb. When the 
war Started, this was’ being increased to 200 
million Ib.. So, far, financing of expansion 
had been.done by the company itself. Assets 
by the end of 1939, had risen to $98 millions 
and earned surplus to $28 millions, 

At this point, Britain sought a further very 
substantial increase.in capacity. As a result 
of this request the British Government loan- 
ed the company. $55,6 millions (repayable in 
20 years; 3% interest). This was used to ex- 
tend plant capacity to 435 million lb. The 
loan was obtained on terms highly favorable 
to.the company. It is repayable in full only 
if the added capacity is used in full through- 
out the 1941-46 period. If such capacity is 
used only'in part at any time during this 
period, the notes are proportionately payable 
in part both’as to principal and interest. 

. + U.S, and Australia Buy 

By midsummer, 1941, the demand for fur- 
ther aluminum was. so urgent that contracts 
were negotiated with United States and Aus- 
tralia (plus a supplementary contract with 
Britain), requiring ingot capacity at Arvida 


vestment of $117 millions which was financed 
in-two ways: 

“(a) By advance payments of $93 millions 
from the three governments in anticipation 
of aluminum deliveries, most of which are 
to be made between June, 1941, and Dec. 
31, 1945. 

The advance payment from the U..S, is 
interest-free and amounted originally to 
$68.5 millions. Payments are made by al- 
lowing the company to deduct 5 cents a 
pound (U.S, funds) from the base price of 
aluminum sold and delivered to the U: S. 

(b), By a $38-millions “line of. credit” 
established at. Washington under which 
$17.6.-millions;(Canadian funds) was out- 
standing from a U. S. Government agency 
as at Sept. 30,1942. . 

In order. to make these. advance “income” 
payments available to the company as “capi- 
tal,” the Canadian Government agreed to al- 
low accelerated depreciation during the life 
of these contracts. 

The total “write-off” so allowed may vary 
between $154.5 millions and $165 millions of 
which $117 to $123 millions is for general 
plant expansion at Arvida, Shawinigan, Brit- 
ish Guiana, Newfoundland, etc. The remain- 
der, $37.5 to $42 millions, represents about 


60% of: the.estimated cost of.enlarging the . 


company’s new and gargantuan power pro- 
ject at Shipshaw which was started Oct, 1, 
1941. _s 3 

Shipshaw has now passed the halfway mark 
inap m which, when completed at the 
year, will make it one of the larg- 
horsepower; has a rated ultimate capacity 
1.2 million h.p. J a 
_Plans for.Shipshaw were actually prepared 
the company’s 


‘ 


office at Arvida.recently in company with 
members of the Empire Parliamentary As- 
sociation (including M. J. Coldwell) we were 
shown a relief map of this.vast project cre- 
ated by the company’s engineers in the twen- 
ties, The first step toward consummation of 
this power engineers’ dream was a $35 millions 
power plant expenditure at Chute-a-Caron, 
completed in 1931. This will be known in 
future as Shipshaw No..1 and will now be 
used chiefly as a reserve for the million horse- 
power plant at war-bred Shipshaw No. 2. Be- 
cause of the speed with which Shipshaw’s 
No. 2 was rushed to completion, and the 
higher wartime costs of construction, the 
estimated cost of $70 millions is almost double 
what it was originally expected to cost. 
The company has also been aided in its ex- 
pansion program by other government assist- 
ance, For instance the U. K. Government paid 
$6.8 millions to erect an extrusion and tube 
mill at Kingston. The plant is now rented to 
Aluminum Co. of Canada on a hire purchase 
plan which will give the company the right 


to purchase it ultimately at its depreciated 


value. The company is spending a further 
$8.8 millions at Kingston for a forge plant and 

additional mill capacity. ~ 
The company is also being granted acceler- 
(Continued on page 20) s 


-1936 ‘37 ‘38 

Shareholders investment in Aluminium Ltd. 
hds jumped from $42 to $87 millions in siz 
years. But total assets have gone from $70 


to $350 millions. 





Earnings and Prefits of Aluminium Ltd. 
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Half of Aluminium Ltd.'s inflated wartime earnings went into plant write-offs in 
1942, Out of $47 millions written off for depreciation and depletion, $40 millions 
was for special accelerated war depreciation. Net profit available for shareholders 
has been stabilized around $15 millions. But a big question-mark is the company's 
"ability to maintain earnings onits vast war-spawned aluminum and power empire. 
Socialistic critics don't like so much property being owned by private enterprise. 


But the stock merket reflects shareholder doubts of postwar earnings on the assets, 
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Airways of the Fotor 


Engineer Sees Canada Sharing i in New Routes 


By CAPT. E. G. CARLISLE, 0.B.E. 

Development of commercial avia- 
tion seems to have progressed far 
enough to indicate that the various 
transport activities fall into at least 


three distinct categories: 


(1) Operations wherein aviation 
is the principal means, if not the 


only means of transportation. 


(2) Operations in competition 


with existing surface 
tion, 


with rail transportation. 


(3) Long range intercontinental 
operations which may or may not 


first type 


in localities of extreme weather, 
areas of extreme cold (such as in 
Northern Canada) or areas of ex- 
treme heat (as in South America, 


Africa, New Guinea, etc.). 

Here the mere existence of trans- 
portation is the prime problem and 
air transport has established its 
technique through pioneering meth- 
ods employ- 
ing small 
units. It 
seems ex- 
tremely like- 
ly that the 
small aircraft 
will continue 
to exist, in- 
filtrating. as 
many points 
as possible, 
until gradu- 
ally a com- 
plete area is 
afforded & 
frequent®™ 
service over 
many stops. 


It is difficult to say that aviation 
in any phase exactly parallels an- 


other type of surface transporta- 
- tion organization, and yet. there 


seems to be some phase of aviation 
that has many similar characteris- 


tics in common with any other sur- 
face transport type of organization. 

This first type seems to have 
many of the problems associated 
with operating an organized taxicab 


business or a short-haul trucking 


establishment. £58 
Like Domestic Airlines oa 
The second type is generally, fiséo- 


ciated with domestic airlines as they’! 


were established .in many countries: 
at the inception of the war. ‘These 
airlines did not have climate’ ‘and 
terrain problems that type (1) en- 
countered.--Instead it-had-the prob- 
lem, of establishing in the minds of 
the’ people the need for a new 
means of transportation in the face 
of much cheaper railroads. Their 
problems, in other words, were 
primarily financial ones to over- 
come! the infant phase of their, in- 
dustry...Like numerous infant ‘in- 
dustries, they needed government 
subsidies, after: first establishing 
to what extent the industry was im- 
portant to the public welfare. 

It' seems the line is becoming 
reasonably well drawn as to the 
sphéres of influence of the railroad 
versus the’ domestic airlines. ~ In 
other words, distances that can be 
reached overnight, or in shorter 


time, on the railroads, will continue 


to be served by the railroads, 
whereas; distancés that can - be 


served by the airplane ata saving 
of a day's time or more for the pass- 
enger .will .tend tobe served more | 


and more by the airplane. 


transporta- 
principally in competition 


























































































~ Probable Aircraft Sizes 

There will ultimately. be a ten- 
dency toward the use of larger air- 
plane types than have heretofore 
seen service. 

Size of domestic service aircraft, 
it is believed, will not grow. enor- 
mously beyond present types. For 
example, a train of ten Pullman 
cars each containing ~25 passengers 
gives a total load of 250 passengers 
of 50,000 lb. Such a load can be car- 
ried in an aircraft of about 250,000 
Ib. gross weight. Aircraft of 200 
and 400 tons—now currently talked 
of—might exceed the future needs 
of the domestic airlines for some 
time to come. There is every like- 
lihood that “Pullman” type train 
service can %e duplicated by air- 
craft carrying a small group of 


passengers on more frequent sched- | ' 


ules, tending to a size such as the 
100,000 Ib. class now being de- 
veloped. = 
Will Cut Rail Trade 

Type (3), the intercontinental 
airline, would compete with con- 
tinental railroads and with certain 
steamship routes, ‘perhaps taking 
much first class and cabin class 
passenger traffic from the steam- 
ships. 





Superintendent of Flight Research for Casmatan: 
Pacific Air Lines, E. G. Carlisle takes a look at Canada’s 
future: he sees continuation of an already paying trans- 
port business throughout the remote North; possible 

_ establishment of North-South lines linking less accessible 
points with the principal centres in the U. S.; development 
of air lines from the Dominion to important South 
American trade routes; and closer links being forged 
within the Empire area. He sees a three-way classification 
of airways of the present and awd: each type ——e 


A Three-Phase Fhe 


its own constituency. 


North Pole would have a “no traffic | Domestic airlines of the U.S. in| in taking advantage of reciprocal 

4,000 -carrying 20 passengers in a Douglas nm 

DC-3 transport have a ratio of ap-| try to another. | 

not going over the so-called “top| proximately 5,000 Ib. of pay-load to 

of the world” might have major | 1,000 Ib. of fuel. eee 
traffic offerings at intervals.of from | terms of the long distan 


offered” 
nautical 


1,000 to 














Intercontinental air lines will, 


however, 
does not exist today, since the most 
remote parts of the earth from any 
* given spot will not be over three 
or four days away, whereas under 
existing steamship schedules, they 
are from three to four weeks dis- 
tant, Intercontinental air lines will 
at the same time develop air routes 
over which the surface organiza- 
tions can not establish competing 
transport agencies. 
Military Routes 

The far-flung network of air 
cargo and transport routes spread- 
ing over the earth’s surface today, 
however, is dictated by military 
strategy, and in many cases, has 
little connection with future econo- 
mic developments. Thus a great 
circle route may be desirable when 
moving military aircraft or cargoes 
from one point to another 3,000, 
5,000 or 10,000 miles away. As a 
problem in economics, though, we 
find the locations of the, principal 
cities tend to lie south of the 60th 
parallel, Thus any flight near the 


develop business that 


run of 3,000 to 
miles. Alternative routes 


2,000 miles. 


| School Taxes to Be Reduced One-Half || 


ON ALL ONTARIO HOMES AND FARMS 


Pledge 9 of the Progressive 
Conservative platform reads: 


There will be a sweeping 


revision of our-whole system - 


of real estate taxation so that 
the owning: and* improve- 
ment of homes and farm 


land, which are the yery,, 


foundation of our society, 
- will not be discouraged by 
excessive. taxation. AS AN 
INITIAL STEP IN THAT 
DIRECTION THE PRO- 
| VINCIAL GOVERNMENT 
~ WILL ASSUME AT LEAST 
| 50, PER CENT OF :THE 
_ SCHOOL TAXES NOW 


CHARGED AGAINST. 


‘REAL ESTATE. IT’ IS, 
. HOWEVER, TO. BE 
CLEARLY UNDERSTOOD 


‘THAT THIS CHANGE, 


* WILL NOT AFFECT THE 
AUTHORITY. OF 
THE LOCAL ©. SCHOOL 
BOARDS. 


The promised transfer of 


_ 50% of the cost of primary 


and secondary education from 
real estate to the provincial 
treasury has’ ‘been met in 
some quarters by queries as to 


how the extra burden is to be ; 


financed in Queen’s Park 
when a Drew Goyernment 
takes over the reins of govern- 
ment. Estimating that 50% 
of the cost of education will 
run into twenty million dol- 
lars the critics cry: “Where is 
all this money coming from?” 


A considerable proportion 
or all of the money. could 
readily come from economies 
in those branches of govern- 
ment which during the nine 
years of Liberal rule have 
raised the public taxation 
from fifty million dollars to 
over one hundred million 
dollars. The administration 
now drawing to a close has in 
reckless fashion piled levy 
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ern’ parts of the Western provinces, - the other principal countriés and 
and the regions sovth of Hudson| We have to the South certain Em- S. Ww. Réwsal mana diraibioe cities of the world. Canada might, los 
Bay may demand a transcontinental et ee ae that Canadian organ of Feshion Cr von tact thus, become a world centre of air | 


d utilize. With a San 
.|mum amount of foreign relations 
to be established in South. America, 
this readily expands toward eventu- 
ally spanning the’ globe in. easy 
stages. From a purely technical} 
point of view, and from the stand-| sition deserves far more attention 
point of potential traffic offerings | than it is currently receiving. It 
at convenient intervals, this propo- | should be emphasized that Canada 
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transportation. 





tid who bet boon appointed ex- 

ecutive vice-president of the com- 

pany. He will continue to act as| 
managing, director 
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ee North Atlantic will, feu tt oped 
ratio. A present day typical trans- | ‘tic ane tend , 
atlantic aircraft, for example, is ae ae fe eee a 
carrying 18,000 Ib, of fuel and 4,000) 7s Sea. 
Ib, of passengers. So long as we in-| 
'| sist on establishing routes requiring the - (ha 
sitio tedbaet sail fay ed _| the world, should induce the coun- 
the ‘answers to which she tak read- try to expand through the Empire 
| link | 
Dawson, Whitehorse, the North- | first objective it might then 
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Save This Advertisement for Future Reference; 





By Drew Government 


the population. There is 
nothing like widespread hous- 
ing activity to increase indus- - 
try and gainful employment. 
The value of real estate would — 


ployees have faced new oblig- 
ations and broken all time 
records in production, have 
opened people’s eyes to a 


splendid future for Ontario 
and for the rest of Canada— 
if only we have wise govern- 
ment leadership. 


That indeed was the key- 
note of the speech in which 
George Drew announced the 
party’s 22 point policy, in- 


cluding that related to tax 
teforms. He said: — “Our 
whole planning for the future 
will be based upon the con- 
viction that this Province has 


-be _ increased, . the housing 


problem ‘would be solved, 
slums could be cleared. away 
and there would be no néed 
of a resumption of state and 
municipal relief after the war: 





Where the Money is to Come From 


not yet begun to develop its 
resources. With effective plan- 
ning we can make these 
resources provide work for 
our men and women who 
come out of the war and out of 


1. Partly from abolition of Over- 
Lapping Services. 


2. Partly from Departmental 
“". Beonomies. 


charged against real estate,” but 
explained that this change would not 
affect “the authority of the local 
school boards.” . . 


Mr. Drew’s declaration of principles 
makes it possible to relieve a griev- 
ance which has existed for many 
years. We tell men and women that 
they should own their own homes— 
but we pile on those homes such a 
load of taxes that ownership often is 
@ grievous burden which rests most 


war factories—and that on a 
scale that will assure a higher 
measure of prosperity than 
we have ever known. Drew 
has also said: 


“Our danger in this Province 
is not unemployment after 
the war, but rather a short- 
age of workers for the job 
which lies ahead if only 


In this connection The 
Orillia. Packet and. Times 
says editorially that this re- — 
form; “will sot necessarily * 
add a dollar to the tax burden 
that the taxpayers have to 
carry. It will simply be a 
readjustment of the cost of 
maintaining the schools so 


3. Still more of the necessary revenue 
will flow in from the stimulating 
influence this halving of school 
taxes will exert upon real estate 
values and upon rehousing and 
general building activities. 


Most of the necessary revenue will 


‘that it will fall more equitably 
on a larger number of shoul- 
ders. At present the major 
part of the load falls on the 
section of the community who 


aré property owners, who are - 


neither the people who benefit 


directly nor those most able : 


to pay.’ 2 


arise from the accelerated develop- 
ment of Ontario's vast natural 
resources that will result from the 
presence in Queen’s Park of a 
Progressive Conservative Govern- 
ment of strong, capable men who 


have presented the Province with - 


the most aggressive and con- 
structive programme in the history 
of the Province. 


heavily, by comparison, on those 


least able to pay. There was a classic - 


example in the depression days when 
a very large part of the cost of direct 
relief was charged against the com- 
munities and so against real estate. 
Here was a situation which the munici- 
palities had not brought about, could 
not cure, and for which they had no 
responsibility at all, and yet the 
unfortunate taxpayer was left “holding 


those who direct our affairs 
have the vision to see the 
role which Ontario and 
Canada can play in the post- 
war world. If we believe 
Ontario is about to enter a 
rapid expansion in the pro- 
ducing capacity of our farms, 
our factories, our mines, 


upon levy and debt upon debt 
until the annual budget deals 
exclusively in astronomical 
figures. What is more! Those 
who oppose the projected 
relief of home owners and 
other proprietors of real 
estate should bear in mind 
the stimulating and buoying 
effect of converting real estate 
into a marketable commodity. 
There will be encouragement 


to build and own homes 
which will provide work for 
a considerable proportion of 


the bag” because there was no lesser 
government to which he could pass 
it. Only now are Ontario cities 
recovering from this gross injustice. 


and our forests, then we are 
safe in promising employ- 
ment not only for those who 
will be demobilized, but 
to many others who will 
also be needed to produce 
those things that will be 
required in enormous quan- 
tities by the whole world.” 


TO THE RESCUE OF REAL ESTATE 

‘(Windsor Star) 
Mr. Drew proposes that the Ontario 
Government, if he is called upon to 
form it, will assume at least fifty 
percent of the school faxes now 
charged against real estate . . . If that 
were done in Windsor: it would 
knock about 10 mills off the tax rate. 
That ; . . would prove a relief to all 
taxpayers. 


DREW, NIXON, AND SCHOOL TAXES 
(Ottawa Journal, July 13, 1943) 


There will be a sweeping revision 
of our whole system of real 
estate taxation so that the own- 
ing and improvement of homes 
will not be discouraged by ex- 
cessive taxation.” 


But still the critics exclaim: 
“Where is the 20 million 
dollars to come from?” 


It would seem elementary that the 
cost of education should be distributed 
as widely as possible among all the 
people, and yet our present system 
throws (in the cities at least) the lion’s 
share of it upon real estate. Mr. 
Drew, speaking after his nomination 
in High Park, Toronto, said that in 
Britain, in Australia and New Zealand, 
the greater part of school costs is 
borne by the State. Ontario should 
follow their example, and according 
to the Progressive Conservative leader 
it can be done without any increase 
in provincial taxes. “This province,” 
he told the Toronto. meeting, “was 
over-taxed last year by an amount 
considerably more than would he 
involved in these changes.” 


That is surely a queer query 
to propound in a Province 
which in the last four years 
has raised billions for war 
besides scores of millions for 
the Canadian Red Cross 
Society and other voluntary 
organizations and at the same 
time heavily increased its 
purchases of war securities 
and its savings bank deposits. 


The demands for replace- 
ment and reconstruction in 
many countries overseas after 
the war will tax Ontario’s 
huge reserves of raw niaterial 
and manufacturing facilities 
to the utmost limit. All the > 
terrible destruction of the last 
four years has created and is 

_ Creating such opportunities 
here at home for our. young 
men and women as they have 
never yet known. 


The manner in which the 
Province has taken its war 
time tasks in its stride has 
imbued our people with a 
fresh confidence in our own 
spiritual, moral and material 
capacities for achievement. 
The skill, co-operation, and 
organizing abilities, with 
which employers and em- 


This clearly is one of the most 
important of the 22 points in the 
election program issued by Mr. George 
Drew, Ontario leader of the Progressive 


Here is a first-class election issue, 
Conservative party. 


with the Liberal Premier Nixon defend- 
ing the old system and the Progressive 
Conservative party urging changes 
little short of revolutionary. No one 
can say this time there is “no dif- 
ference” between parties. 


Mr. Drew, elaborating briefly, said 
that “as the initial step” the provinciah 
government would assume “at least 
50 per cent of the school taxes now 


Given a new strong govern- 
ment in Queen’s Park and a 
new strong government at 
Ottawa, we may look for- 


VOTE AUGUST 4 FOR THE 
AAGRESSINE SEs 
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ward to a fresh era in Ontario 
and in the rest of Canada. It 
may indeed be asserted with- 
gut fear of successful con- 
tradition that each of the 
22 points in the Progressive 
Conservative platform makes 
for the creation of a greater 
and more prosperous Ontario 
which need not be incon- 
venienced in the slightest 
degree by governmentassump- 
tion of an additional obliga- 
tion of twenty million dollars 
for ‘primary and secondary 
education; 


The Drew programme 
makes for progress in agri- 
culture, industry, the mines, 
forests, and commerce. It 
makes for the encouragement 
of individual initiative and 
private enterprise, for co-oper- 
ative relations between em- 
ployers and employees, for 
the opening up of new mining 
areas and for the employment 
of two million people in 
forest industries and deriv- 
ative enterprises. The elimin- 
ation of politics from the 
Civil Service will make for 
efficient government, the abo- 
lition of provincial govera- 
ment services which duplicate 
Federal services will prove a 
The 
promised abolition of mono- 
‘polies:and the pledged assur- 


ance of adequate supplies of ~ 


fuel, milk, and other basic 
necessities will conduce to- 
wards the development of a 
healthier and more efficient 
nation, So will the pledge of 
Social: Security for those un- 
able, through no fault of their 
own, to take care of them- 
selves, especially in old age. 


The issue is in the hands of 
the electors who are under a 
patriotic and moral obligation 
to do three things: 


(1) See that your name is on 
the voter's list. 


(2) Get out and work for the 
Progressive Conservative 
Party and its platform 
and a greater and more 
prosperous Ontario. 


(3) Talk to your friends, and 
acquaintances and get 
them to the polls on the 
right side, 


Make Ontario strong. Work . 


and Vote for the Progressive 
Conservative Candidate. 


~~ Sully 24, 1943 


Tel. and Tel, 
| Pace Unbroken 


ti ie Telegraph & Telephone 
“ Co. continues to chalk up new oper. 
has ating records. During May num. 
“ot | ber of long distance calls completed 
on. totalled’ 210,377, an increase of 20,. 
319 over the same month last Year 
and the largest number ever Tee 
yrted for that particular month, 

Another all-time record set Up in 

‘| May» Was the number of Stations in 
-| service, 97,346. This compares with 


ty the ‘previous mark of 57,184 
with its favorable positton ee | lished the month before. rar 


ey 


see ttneemeetee ete 
profit it will pay. Aviation is, how. 


aréas of the world, With this as a| Should on — Drofits 
rom 4a 

reasonably intelligent effort. wit, 
| such stakes to play for, and with s9 
much: to be gained from an inten. 
ye application of initiative and 
‘hard work, it would seem extremely 
| important that the pilots of the Nae 
To realize all these things, how- | | tion, in whatever form of organizx 
ever, there is a vast amount of un- | tion they happen to find themselves, 
finished. work to be done, there are, be not hampered, but actively en. 
many risks to be taken where the | couraged in the not too apparent 
technical answers are not rapidly | task-of bringing into reality the vast 
apparent, aside from the more pe- | dreams so many other people holq 
cuniary answer as to how much! for them. 
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We Have 


be Financial Post will 
specific questions about 5, taxation, 





other subjects. The Post cannot undertake to make predictions, will 
opinions on matters involving individual business wm 


investments outside Canada. All communications $ be 


INCOME TAX 


Income of Estate 


I have to deal with an estate 
left to three beneficiaries, the 
widow, a son (a minor), and a 
niece resident in the United 
States. The net income of the 
estate in 1942 was $899, yielding 
each beneficiary less than $300 
per annum. Is the estate respon~- 
sible for income tax on the total 
income and if so at what rate or 
are the beneficiaries directly re- 
sponsible? 






















ance by Dec. 31. Had you been 
receiving this investment incomé 
all syyear, you would have been 
expected to pay 20% of the extra 
tax due by March 31, and 25% by 
June 30, 25% by Sept. 30 and the 
balance by Dec. 31. 


INVESTMENTS 
M. & O. Paper 


Please sketch for me the cur- 
rent earnings position of Minne-. 
sota & Ontario Paper Co. and the 
prospect for maintaining or im- 
proving on the present showing. 


The two beneficiaries resident in 
Canada would be personally re- 
sponsible for ingome tax on he 
amount they. receive, we under- 
stand. If their total income for the 
year were less than $660 they would 
have no income tax to pay. 

In the case of the non-resident 
niece, you should deduct the 15% 
non-resident tax and remit it to the 
authorities. Then, if she pays in- 
come tax in the United States, she 
will be allowed credit for the tax 
paid in Canada. 


Minnesota & Ontario Paper Co. 
earned $1.09 a share in 1942 com- 
pared with 91 cents in 1941 and 74 
cents a share in 1940. Newsprint 
rationing introduced in the United 
States and Canada is an unfavor- 
able factor from a current earnings 
standpoint but the price of. news- 
print was increased $4 a ton last 
March and another increase of a 
similar or larger amount is now 
mooted. It is possible, therefore, 
that increased income resulting 
from higher newsprint prices may 
offset the effects of lower pro- 
duction due to paper rationing. 

Interest on the company’s income 
bond issue is being earned many 
times over and payments are up to 
date. Through purchases of bonds, 
funded debt was reduced from $9.8 
millions at the end of 1941 to $8.7 
millions at the end of 1942. 


Goes to Jamaica 


A resident of Canada is forced 
for reasons of health to leave Can- 
ada on Sept. 1, 1943, and ‘reside 
in Jamaica for gne year. His 
employer, a Canadian company, 
from compassionate grounds and 
also for services to be rendered 
in Jamaica, is continuing his sal- 
ary. What position is he in as 
regards income tax? 

He will be liable to the Canadian 
authorities for income tax for both 
1943 and 1944. He would, however, 
be allowed credit for any tax he 
pays in Jamaica against his Can- 
adian income. If he has any income 
on which he does not pay Canadian 
tax he will not be able to deduct 
Jamaica tax on that from his Can- 
adian tax. 


Ontario Nickel Corp. 


Some months ago I purchased 
some shares in Ontario Nickel 
Corp. “as a speculation on the 
recommendation of my broker. 
Since then the price has declined 
considerably and I am wondering 
what may have caused this. Will 
you bring me up to date.on the 
company’s activities? 

Ontario Nickel Corp. has an- 
nounced plans for reorganization on 
a basis which will provide one new 
share for each five present shares 
held. In announcing plans for re- 
organization, President T. M. Mun- 
govan reports that the policy of 
shipping high grade ore to Inter- 
national Nickel Co. was found eco- 

You will find it easier to meet; nomically unsound and that a new 
your total tax liability for the year | plan to be considered should pro- 
if you make payments on your in- | vide for “orderly and_ scientific 
vestment income every quarter. | development” of the Moose Lake 
You start by computing your total | property. 
income for the year and calculating President Mungovan says direc- 
your total income tax. Subtract the ' tors were faced with two alterna- 





Investment Income 


Recently I inherited some 
money which gives me ah invest- 
nrent income of $1,200. I have in- 
come tax deducted from my sal- 
ary every month. Should I be 
making any payments on my 
investment income? 
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It Reminds You Of 


aGood Old 
English Mixture 


If you can’t get your favourite imported mixture 
—don’t worry, for here in Canada Wakefield 
English Mixture gives you a tobacco better 
than anything you’ve ever smoked. Try a pipe- 
ful of this cool, fragrant mixture today. You'll 
thoroughly enjoy it 
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deductions your employer makes} tives: to continue shipping until all 
and then pay 45% of the remainder | the: n 
now, 25% on Sept. 30 and the bal- oor cure a substantial sum to 


Gold Mines making a comeback? 
What. has happened since - the 
property was closed down’ some 
time ago? 


‘Reno’s property was considered 
to be fully depleted before the deci- 
sion to liquidate the majority of the 
company's holdings. 
to retain the -interest in Central 
Zeballos 
chance of carrying on profitable 
mining operations again after the 
war. .A total capital distribution of 
27 cents a share has been made by 
Reno to date and a small amount 
of working capital remains on hand, 
it is understood. 





113th level. 














high grade ore had been mined 


development. After receiv- 


ing the opinions of two mining engi- |; 
neers, dir@ctors decided to take the 
latter course, ae 

At a meeting called for July 23, 
approval is sought to an agreement 
with Federal Trading & Agency 
Ltd. under which. the Ontario 
Nickel assets would .be sold to a 
new three-miltion-share com 
for 1,200,000 shares. 
stock which would be distributed 
to Ontario Nickel shareholders. 
or Trading has agreed to pur- 
chase’ 
This would be equivalent to 4 cents 
a share for present Ontario Nickel 
Corp. stock. ; 


pany 
This -is “the 







500,000 shares for $100,000. 













Reno Situation 
Is thefe any. chance of Reno 


It is planned 


which stands a good 


Can. Industrial Alcohol 


Please give me a brief outline 


of the current earnings and finan- 
cial position of Canadian Indus- 
trial Alcohol Co, 


Has the war 










































Ontario Hydro Accounts 
Show Higher Revenues. 


Commission Reports 11.5% Increase in Power. 


Demand and $15 Millions Spent on New Con- 


struction in 1942 
Total electrical output of 11.7 bil- 


lion kw.h. for the year ended 
Oct. 31, 1942 represents an 11.5% 
increase’ for electrical power, On- 
tario Hydro-Electric Commission 
reveals in its annual report. Fifteen 
million dollars was spent on new 
construction, the total since war's 
outbreak reaching over $50 millions. 
Total capital investment is $483.3 
millions. 

Voluntary saving of electricity 
and restrictive measures introduced 
by the Dominion Power Controller 
enabled the demands of war indus- 
try to be fully met, with the excep- 
tion of a few brief minor cuts in 
power supplies. 

Accounts of the systems—Niagara, 
Georgian Bay, eastern Ontario and 
Thunder Bay—owned by the Com- 
mission, and the consolidated ac- 
counts of the co-operating munici- 
palities are shown below. 
northern Ontario system is operated 
by the Commission as trustee for 
the Provincial government. 

Under the Commission’s system 
of accounting the balancing item in 
the income accounts is the amount 

remaining to be returned to muni- 
This. figure has stayed 


cipalities. 
fairly constant. 


nature of the enterprise. 


In the, Commission’s accounts no 
item is specifically designated to 
depreciation while, unlike ordinary 
company practise, payments to sink- 
ing fund are put down as current 
expenses. Sinking fund provision, 
together with appropriation for con- 


Leitch Opens 


Valuable Ore 


From Our Own Correspondent 


GERALDTON. — High grade ores 
are reported to have been opened up 
over narrow vein widths in the 
development work of Leitch Gold 
Mines, grades running up to 3.6 


ounces a ton on the 13th level. 


_ The best results obtained are in 
vein systems Nos, 1, 2 and 4 on the 
Mine development has 
been carried on on a reduced scale, 
being concentrated mainly on the 
Ore exten- 
sions opened up on the 13th level 


12th and 13th levels. 


are as follows: 


Total Average Gradein 
lengths widt per ton 
Vein: ft. in. oz. 
No, 1 220 “ = 
40 i é 
No. 3 {ots 14.4 3.60 
No. 3 155 37.5 0.386 
40 27.6 = 
. 4 125 26.9 *2 
i {xs 40.0 0.798 


1,650 ft., ore disclosures have been 
as follows with veins Nos, 1 and 6 


not yet opened up. 


Total Average Grade in 
lengths a per ton 
ein No it. n. 02. 

. 2 30 11.3 1.444 
2 570 14,1 1,619 
3 140 65.0 1.119 
4 95 17.7 1.460 
4-D 165 35.1 0.939 


Diamond drilling on the 





that production in the second quar- 
ter will closely approximate that 


of the first, ; 


The 


¥ 


Reserves ........> Ne 
Sinking fund res. .. 67,998,622 62,425.386 


Total liabs. ....... 381,199,565 366,137,713 


14th 
level has intersected the regional, 
flat-lying diabase sill at 1,850 ft. and 
the geological structure indicates a 

strong possibility of persistence of 
‘| the ore bodies below the sill, it is 
stated. The present ore position 
of the mine indcates upwards of 11 
years’ ore at the present rate of 


puted 
fication of th 


tlh ety A secre 


tingencies and obsolescence, contain 
provision for depreciation, .obso- 
lescence and unforeseen expenses. 
In the consolidated accounts of 
the co-operating municipalities a 
surplus of $2.5 millions for 1942 is 
shown—somewhat below the pre- 
vious year’s figure. These accounts 
alluw for sinking fund, depreciation, 
and other. reserves all: of which is 
charged to current expenses. 


Income Account—Years Ended Oct. 31 
(Includes Niagara, Georgian Bay, Eastern 


Ontario and Thunder oar Systems) 
1 


1941 

Gross revenue ..... $48,590,812 $43,596,090 
Less: Pwr. purch. 10,983,241 9,046,129 

Operating, maint. 

& administration 8,058,512 17,086,664 

Interest ....seceee 13,322,871. 12,733,859 
Net income ........ 16,226,188 14,729,438 
Less reserves: 

Renewals ........ « 2,559,850 . 2,409,572 

Sinking fund .... 3,037,120 2,925,746 
Net profit ....... +.» 10,629,218 9,394,120 
Less appropriations: 

Conting. & obsol.. 7,386,166 6,109,585 

Rate stabiliz. ..... 2,558,572 2,601,346 |, 

Return to munic. . 684,480 683,189 
Balance ........0... nil nil 


Consolidated Balance Sheet 
: 1942 


As at Oct. 31 1941 
Fixed assets ....... $307,742,053 $295,854,595 
Investments, invent., 

& deferred assets . 


Current assets ..... 
However, there| hes ‘a sink 


have been increases over the pre- 
vious year in all items of reserves 
and appropriations except that for 
rate stabilization. This latter item, 
to keep rates stable during periods 
of reduced earnings, corresponds to 
the earned surplus of a company 
and takes into account the public | ° 


7,902,666 
9,031,450 


7,967,615 
7,831,791 


& sink. fund.. 56,523,396 54,483,712 
Total assets ...... 381,199,565 366,137,712 
Funded debt ....... 207,441,570 208,578,511 
Suspense & other ... 1,802,039 1,647,531 
Current liabs. ..,... 5,027,418 — 9,943.173 


98,929,916 83,543,112 


funded debt to 
total assets ...... 54.5 56.9 
Municipalities Consolidated Operating 


Report 
Years Ended Dec. 31 


1941 1942 

BRININGG 05 Scecwsscs $41,062,981 $42,491.263 
Less expenses: 

Power purchased . 26,017,261 26,459,901 

Oper.. admin. & 

maintenance .,. 6,335,292 6,602,220 

Interest ..........5 1,027,985 973,384 

Sinking fund ..... 2,248,937 2,006,148 

Deprec. & other 

TESEFVES ..ceeees 2,933,731 3,586,199 
DORAN io i's 6 i's has 083 2,499,775 2,863,411 
Consolidated Balance Sheet 
1941 1942 

Total plant ........ $101,088,593 $102,086,459 
Equity in H.E.P.C.. 52,458,225 57,080,492 
Current assets ...... 23,216,273 26,379,288 
Total assets ........ 176,763,091 185,546,239 
Funded debt ....... 17,805,415 16,184,643 
Current liabs. ...... 6,378,023 5,311,820 
Reserves: 

Por H.E,P.C. equity 52,458,225 57,080,492 

Depreciation ..... 27,795,986 29,840,207 

CO onteksnnecde 3,592,385 4,907,610 
Total reserves ...... 83,846,596 91,828,309 
Surplus: 

Debentures paid ., 59,943,340 41,183,741 

Local sink. fund . 5,530,648 5,445,200 

Oper. surplus .... 23,259,069 25,592,526 
Total surplus ....+. 68,733,057. 72,221,467 


Total liabilities .... 176,763,091 185,546,239 
Stadacona Rouyn 


Status Reported 


From Our Own Correspondent 
MONTREAL, — Stadacona Rouyn 


Mines Ltd. during the liquidation 
period ended Nov. 30, 1942, had a 
gross revenue of $2.4 millions, ac- 
cording to a special report issued by 
liquidator George Duclos. 


Expenditures during the period 


totalled $1.9 millions, leaving an 
operating profit of $508,779 before 
depreciation, depletion and other 
contingencies, 


From this total must be deducted, 


says Mr. Duclos, unavoidable capital 
expenditures and the costs of shaft 
sinking amounting to $162,475, leav- 
ing a net current surplus of $346,304. 


Increase Ore Reserves 
During the period of liquidation, 


ore reserve was increased by 150,000 
tons and the shaft deepened’ to the 
2,325-ft. level by: 1,000 ft. of new 
shaft work and the establishment of 
six new. levels. 


After ‘noting progress achieved, 


Mr, Duclos states: “There is ‘further 
work to be done in the interests of 
¢} all those involved, such as adjusti 
or rejecting what are known as 

claims, continuation of clari- 
e “note” situation and 
of the trade clain.s.” Heasked share- 
‘holders to co-operate. by indicating 
their views regarding future policy. 





Men’s, Youths’ and Boys’ Woollen 
Work and Sports Clothing. WPTB 
order A-809, July 12, gives speci- 
fications for the manufacture of 
work and 
amends order A-207. Effective July 
16, Adm. of. Fine Clothing (Wool- 
lens), H. R. Cohen. 


hich gg 8 Fig ge 


Subsidy Costs to be Up| 
#'$50 Millions This Year 


‘When Mr. Tisley tabled in the 
House on July 8, 1943, a break-down 
of the estimated $120 millions re- 
quired for subsidies. in connection 
with Canada’s price control policy 
for the forthcoming fiscal year, 
there was revealed an approximate 


sports clothing and 


import subsidies, compared with the 
previous term. Ca %4 


Cocoa beans ....... 500 
Cotton yarn for 
binder twine ...... 
Dried fruit ......... 
Wool yarn & fabrics 4 
Expenses (admin.).. 


Total trading losses 15,000 
Admin. expenses... 1,000 


Grand total ......++. 120,000 





SUBSIDY COSTS 


year end, . Total to 
Mar,31 = Mar. 31 
1944 1943 





Domestic Subsidies: $000——____ 
increase of $40: millions over the} Butter-tat ......... 3,000 10,079 
preceding period. | -_ pr gil 20,000 3,660 
From the accompanying table it! ducer) ........ vey, “E100 2,173 
will be seen that estimates for 1944/ [O0iwear wv rrrrsess 1.200 3.282 
provide subsidies for such items as! Groceries ......:+0 2.000 1,536 
basket manufacturing, for cereal] Gene’ Soods --.+. 2.009 1.508 
products, cheese boxes, frozen eggs,} Coal... ....... veee 1,300 1,186 
lumber, soap and shortening, pit| Butter inventory ... 350 — 
‘ prop and mine ties, pit wood, pota-| Strawberries ..... bate ncee 72 
: toes, foodstuffs transportation and} Perilizer ycisises 80 = 
JOINS AGENCY other miscellaneous items. These| Basket manufacture 750 sm 
Seer rarer ae 2) were not included in the 1943 figure} €fteal Products .... coe 
Brian Devlin, who has joined the| which, however, provided subsidies} Frozen eggs... 40 fas 
Montreal staff of Young & Rubi-| for strawberries and freight for Seotthe daekis* ae Kt 
cam, Ltd., advertising agency. | flaxseed. Pit prop & mine ties 20 tone 
An increase of approximately $9} Pit wood .......-... | 315 see 
been having aserlous effect on | millions is indicated by the esti-|. Foodstufts (trans.)..  |200 sacs 
the company? mated figures for domestic subsi-| Miscellaneous ...... este eee 
ease. dies for 1944 over 1943, while al- Total kes 40,000 31,000 
Earnings of Canadian Industrial noes Sy mnilitons is whown for 1044 Import Subsidies: 
Alcohol Co. for the six months “| Petroleum products ., 24,000 24,028 
ended Feb. 28, 1943, were equal to e ee & cotton sine 
$247,892 or 22 cents a share com- N ? W t Wool. -....-sssssss 5,000 ants 
pared with 24 cents a share for ew ar me Miscellaneous ...... 11,000 619 
the corresponding period ending Tene 1,199 
rm a ae Operations have been R ] * Cocoa beans ..... ses ‘693 
affected by curtailment of alcohol t Prunes ....... see gees 471 
production for civilians but it ap- cou a 10ns Sea 
puts that the eet - total pro- Grapetruit juice .. ives 213 
uction is upwar ue to war er SB veveee seve 
demands for alcohol. Expansion of eee cain gy ag 26 re Other Bemey: 
plant has been entertained. with @| manufacturers’ and wholesalers’| “Caw ides & skins sss 537 
view to increasing production fur- | prices for spruce and lodgepole pine Coal (anthra.) sc. cece 28 
ther. originating in Manitoba, Saskatche- Pernt dean et He 
Financially, Canadian Industrial| wan, Northern Alberta and the Tableware, etc... sees 57 
Alcohol ‘Co. appears to be in aj northern interior region of British Metals & mfrs. ... sess 34 
strong positions The company has| Columbia. Effective July 5. Tim- Total .. 64,000 34,162 
no funded debt and working capital | ber Adm: A. H. Williamson. ean : 
of $4.6 millions at Aug. 31, 1942, was ae ee ee 
equal to slightly over $4 a share on wae ener : 2,111 
the company’s combined class “A” | Ration Coupons. WPTB order| wartime Food Corp. _..: . 831 
and class “B” stock issues. Class 290, July 6, amends sections 41 of Can, Wool Board ... tees 62 
“B” stock, of course, enjoys no vot-| order 242; 34 of order 243; 42 of Aiahot Unde) tee 900 ce 
ing privileges. order 244 and 50 of order 270. Effec-| Beeswax .......++0s 20 sbes 
tive July 10. WPTB Chairman aa, twine ...... = sees 
Donald Gordon. Butter. (dairy) ..... 40 sat 
s 4° Cheese box mater. .. 60 
Chemicals (fert.) ... 2,400 
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A National Duty— 

AN INVESTMENT = 

OPPORTUNITY ’ 

There is no type of investment available in 
this country which, from the standpoint of 
security of principal, attractive interest yield 
and ready marketability, can compare with 
DOMINION OF CANADA. BONDS 


Telephone WAverley 368t 
DOMINION SECURITIES 
‘CORPORATION LIMITED 


TORONTO MONTREAL WINNIPEG VANCOUVER NEW YORK LONDON. ENG. 
SL 


15 King Street West, Toronto 
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LUNDOUON, CANADA 
Established 1370 


' Deposits and Debentures (31 Dec., 1942), $12,389,021 











Experienced Advi 
See er Oa Makioe Yess Wil 


Some men delay making a Will because they do not 
know how to. go about. it. Others make a hurried and 
ill designed Will, naming a member of the family, or 
Tom, Dick or Marry, as executor. , 

If you have not yet made a Will, or are dissatisfied 
witn your present one, let us advise you. Our knowledge 
of financial and estate matters and our executorship 
experience can help you plan a sound Will, designed 


for effective 
beneficiaries. 


protection of your dependents and 


The EASTERN TRUST Company 


HEAD OFFICE — 


BRANCHES AT: 
St. John's, Nfld. 
Saint John, N.B. 


Charlottetown 
Moncton 





Canadian-made Masonite Efficiently 


Replaces Many Critical Materials 


Solid comfort at sixty miles 
an hour! That’s what Britain’s 
soldiers are enjoying now in 
their compact, three-tiered 
comfortable , hospital trains. 
‘These modern clinics on wheels 
whisk Britain’s wounded from 
hospital ships that dock at the 
great sea-ports to the many 
inland hospitals throughout 
the British Isles. At Canadian 
ports, too, rapid modern hos- 
pital trains are in readiness to 
move Canadian troops swiftly 
and comfortably to hospitals 
throughout the Dominiop. 


THE WOOD OFA 
SPOR Cee 


Snug weather-proof hospital 
trains like this had to be built 
in a hurry—and in no ordinary 
quantity! They had to be fitted- 
out fast to meet the Red Cross 
ships returning from Mediter- 
ranean ports with wounded 
British heroes. That’s where 
Canadian-made, easy-to- 
handle Masonite that has such 
a multiplicity of uses came 
into its own! Masonite helped 
make it possible for these new 
British hospital trains to be 
panelled, roofed and _parti- 
tioned with a rugged, durable 


material that can be kept | 


clean and spotless, smooth 
and sanitary, with a minimum 
of effort. Masonite found other 
uses on hospital trains in 
making medicine, utility, bath- 
room, linen, storage and sink 
cabinets. 

Fitting out hospital trains 
that comfortably convey our 
heroes in both Britain and 
‘Canada has been only one of 
Masonite’s important war- 
time jobs. One house in every 
five in bomb-battered Britain 
has been damaged; hundreds 


HALIFAX, N.S. 


Montreal 
Toronto 











~ EANADIAN PRODUCT BUILDS COMFORT INTO HOSPTAL TRAINS 


of hospitals, schools and 
churches have suffered. The job 
of. re-building is an enormous 
one, and there’s a pressing 
need for the simplest articles 
of household furniture, things 
that mean a bare minimum of 
comfort like tables, chairs and 
cupboards, 


Today Masonite is not avail- 
able for most civilian uses. 
But when the war is won, it 
will again be ready to pro- 
vide your home with beauti- 
ful walls and ceilings, built- 
in-furniture, kitchen cabinets 
and counter tops, and many 
other attractive and dur. 
able features. 


THE MASONITE COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD. 


GATINEAU, QUE: 
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Newsprint 
Ce nema . 3 


cos wuss mg. |Allow More Chlorine 
aga we For Paper Operations/ 


A slight increase in the allowance 
of chlorine for converting waste 
yaper pulp into bleached paper is 
announced .by the Department of 

Munitions and Supply. 

' The new amendment provides 
that the brightness of such paper 

; shall not exceed 74% of the bright- 


































a previous amendment to the first 
order issued by the Chemicals Con- 
troller. This brings the regulations 
into line with changes made 
recently in the corresponding 
United States order. 


INSURANCE 
WAVERLEY 1031 


20 adtiaipe gt W, ToZONTO 











periodic visits to Washington de- 
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ANDERSON & VALIQUETTE 


Accountants & Auditors 


Jean Valiquette, C.A.. L.L.A.—J. C. Anderson, L.1.A.— 
Roméo Carle, C.A.— A. Dagenais, C.A. — Delphis.Clairouz, C.A,’ 


84 NOTRE DAME ST. WEST, MONTREAL 
PATENT ATTORNEYS 











































KEEPING POSTED 


by reading The Post every 
week is the secret of suc- 
cess for successful readers 
of The Post. Every week, 
by mail. $5 a year. , 


The special bulletin to the Associ- 
ation members summarizes the 







RIDOUT & MAYBEE 
PATENTS - TRADEMARKS 


Star Bidg., 80 King St. W, 
Toronto - Phone Ad. 0119 
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T. P. GEGGIE 


CHARTERED ACCOUNTANT 
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Chartered Accountant 
























































































securities to rely each week on *Increase. 


THE FINANCIAL POST 
$5 One Year — $2.50 Half Year 


Chartered Accountants 
WINDSOR, ONTARIO ° 







Production 
——June—— 
1943 1942 
69.6% 65.6%, : 


MeDonald, Currie & “eo. 


Chartered Acéountants 






United States ...seeeeeee 15,347 


Total eee ewenee eeeeere 31,374 
*Increase. 


Charles T. Sears & Co. 
Chartered Accountants 
ROYAL BANK BUILDING, LONDON, ONTARIO 


CHARLES T. SEARS, C.A.  & B.GRABAM,G.A.__P. E. MOLLOY, C.A. Mills: 


Camage sii sedse dees cic 
United States ere eee eeeeseeeeeeeee 


THORNE, MULHOLLAND, HOWSON & McPHERSON 


CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS 


ane eceetiens FEDERAL BUILDING GALT 
: 5 MePHERSON 9 OR ONTO ‘KITCHENER 































RUTHERFORD WILLIAMSON & CO. 
Chartered Accountants 
Rutherford Williamson, F.C.A. Harold A, Shiach, F.C.A, 
D. J. Sales, C.A, W. F. Gibson, C.A. R. J. Middleton, C.A. 
TORONTO—MONTREAL 


Licensed Trustees and Receivers 
Gutherford Williamson, F.C.A. F. B. MeCutcheon, C.A, 





From Our Own 

VANCOUVER. — United States 
politicians and lumber interests 
continue to claim lack of co-oper- 
ation from Canada in supplying logs 
for American pulp and sawmills. 
At a hearing of a congressional com- 
mittee in Seattle recently, lumber- 
men protested that, while British 
Columbia had plenty of. timber, 
Washington State mills were forced 
to run on short rations of raw ma- 
terials or not at all. They implied 
that Canada was not playing her 
part of the game in pooling raw 
materials for the united war effort. 

The Americans complain of an 
embargo on B. C. logs. Actually the 
embargo is only a partial one. 
Cedar logs, vitally needed for the 
shingle mills, are not subject to 
restriction at all and large numbers 
have been towed across the border 
to American mills. There has been 
an embargo on Douglas fir and it 
will probably continue, as British 
and Canadian requirements of this 
species far exceed the supply. 

As for pulp logs—hemlock and 
balsam—the Canadian authorities 
have endeavored to remedy the 
shortage in Washington State, and 
15 million ft. have been released 
by the Timber Control for export. 
More will probably be shipped dur- 
ing the coming months, depending 
on domestic supply. 

The arrangement whereby 15 mil- 
lion ft. were made available for ex- 
port owas accomplished only 
through the co-operation of Pacific 
Mills, Ltd., operating up the west 
coast, which happened to have -a 
surplus and agreed to compensate 
other B. C. pulp and paper mills for 
the logs diverted to the U, 8S. 


ROBERTSON, ROBINSON, McCANNELL & DICK 
Chartered Accountants 


D. H. McCANNELL — Licensed Trustee in Bankruptcy 
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CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS 
Federal Building, Toronto 


Ross, Frewin & Co. 


Chartered Accountants 


D. L. Ross & Co. — 
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CLARKSON, GORDON, DILWORTH & NASH 
CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS 


' 15 Wellington Street West, Toronto 
Torénte—Montreal—Hamilton—Winnipes—Vancouver 


E. R. C. CLARKSON & SONS 
Licensed Trustees and Receivers 
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Abitibi Power & Paper 
Company, Limited 


TORONTO, ONT. 
Owning directly or through subsidiary companies, 






mills at Labor Sho 

rtage Serious 
Beaupre, Que. Iroquois Falls, Ont. Manpower shortage is at the root 
Falls, Man. Smooth Rock F Ont. wre log production problem. At 
Pine alls, e beginning of the year output 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. Fort William, Ont. was down 40% in the important 
Port Arthur, Ont. coastal area, as compared with last 
4 year, and the situation was aggra- 
Newsprint vated by unfavorable weather con- 


ditions which hampered woods op- 
erations. Since then there has been 
a gradual improvement, but in June 
production of all. timber ‘species in 
the province was still 10% down and 


Groundwood Pulp News Sulphite Pulp 
High Grade Bleached Sulphite Pulp 


bee : OS rf 
See;Price Talk Recu 
ANPA Claims Lack Strong Policy Carries 


n cial steps to maintain the| tional reduction of 5%. In the light 
a Parte eee cutting because of | of what happened in July and Aug- 
the manpower situation and the | ust, both regarding supply and con- 
supply of newsprint from Canada to | sumption, the Newspaper Industry 
the United States is allowed to| Advisory Committee will. mage 
dwindle, the American Newspaper | consider a recommendation _ 
Publishers Association, in a special | the quota of newsprint to be allow- . er 
bulletin to*its members, says-Cana-|ed in the fourth quarter beginning | making a total 


dians will be making frequent and | Oct. 1, 1943. 


manding further increases in news-| ington indicate that OPA has been 
print prices. giving active consideration g the | production in Canada 
The volume of production in any | application of both the United States 

business as in newsprint has an im- | and Canadian mills for an increase 
portant bearing upon cost, says the | in price. It is not believed that Uni- 
Association. If the price of newsprint | ted States mills have been — 
is to be maintained at a level which | sive in urging early action by OP 

will make it possible for American | but it is known that Canadian ss 
newspapers to operate without loss- | have been pressing actively their 
es and have some assurance and se-| demand for an increase in price 
curity about their supply of news- | ever since the $4 increase was grant- 
print, it adds, then there must be| ed by OPA, effective March 1, 1943. 
clarification soon about. what Can-|At that time the Canadians asked 
ada will do in assuring a supply of | for an increase of $8 although pre- 
newsprint commensurate with the | Viously there had been reports that 
needs of American newspapers. $10 was the amount of the increase 


Curtailment Necessary sought by the Canadians, 


newsprint situation as follows: are interpreted to various publishers, 

“The necessity for the WPB order | it does seem that the matter of price 
for 5% reduction in newsprint con-|is interwoven with the matter of 
sumption for the third quarter be- | supply from Canada. The Canadians 
ginning July 1, 1943, arose from the | have stated that they will continue 
failure of the original limitation; to supply newsprint to the United 
order L-240, to bring about an actual | States at the rate of 210,000 tons per 
reduction in consumption of 10% | month through the third quarter but 
under 1941 consumption in corres- | they do not indicate in any way what 
ponding quarters. The over-all re-! they will do in the fourth quarter. 


Newsprint Box-Score 


TORONTO, CANADA 7 Adelaide St. W. Toronto PRODUCTION 
330 Bay St WA. 2403 --—June— —Jan.-June— 
. ; 1943 1942 1943 1942 Dec. 
Canada» ois cs vee ccnces. ant Oae 242,762 1,443,670 1,658,174 214,504 


United States ...scecee.. 70,274 79,386 412,489 483,880 71,391 


PRODUCTION AND SHIPMENT RATIOS 
(Percentage of Capacity) 


SHIPMENTS FROM NEWFOUNDLAND 
——June—— —Jan.-June— 


1943-1942, 1943S 1942—Ss«éee. 
MONTREAL TORONTO QUEBEC \OTTAWA |) Newfoundiand ...ccc0. 85 7 a8 CCC 
| Overseas ....., vesenssess 15,942 10,833 29,589 (34,733 (5,148 


14,019 77,526 95,757 2,231 


24,909 107,591 130,874 23,283 


STOCKS OF NEWSPRINT ON HAND 


Newfoundland COOP EF ORE EEO E DEH ES OOH E RE EE® 52,340 98,548 46,208 


Total at pieap COOH ORE REDE OO EHES OR EEeEseee 142,547 284,033 141,486 


U.S. Lumbermen Claim 


Canada Not Being Fair 


Despite Vast Resources of Standing Timber 
B. C. Hasn’t Had Logs to Ship American Mills 
Owing to Manpower and Weather Difficulties 
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is i sre have been that 
t ium oxide, This is From Over Own Correspondent | duction of 5% in consumption for; There 

PROPERTIES: SOLDehenteDe «=F 4% higher on the maximum al-| MONTREAL. — If the policy is) the first six months of 1943 _— 2 ne eit i. uates ee aoe 
MANAGED AND APPRAISIDO lowed since November, 1941 under | pursued by Canadians of not taking | necessary to have an over-a nag 




























































Ronald Griggs & Co Black. & Hanson Co. Newfoundland ercegecere 20,538 20,345 93,085" 155,258 62,173 
t ® caieniiatiaieidibiiardhs*~. iadainiciiaditatstaines: > <pauntiiahimgeitaticiate.’” sibiaipatitaidinmmamis agitate at al 
Chartered Accountants Chartered Accountants Motel Ooo. shear 348,657 342,493 1,949,244 2,207,312 348,068 
WINNIPEG Winnipeg, Fort William ee te a 
SASKATOON and Port Arthur 1943 1942 1943 1942 Dec. 
Canada 634.528 eeeesees 16,157 16,672 95,434 102,570 7,136 
United States .......... 228,123 225,510 1,247,928 1,416,860 168,932] a 
ARTHUR S. FITZGE n ALD DEPENDABILITY Overseas ..... secacscecs S67 11,101 113,064 103,427 *9 637 
Its ability to get = news a cpaneninenigine,’ Sieiiialaltils’ “apieitteemhata: lemhdidalees ts? dbinaeceaann 
i curately is W hi a : 
AND COMPANY Se eee 1 checiadiods ital se 268,990 253,283 1,456,426 1,622,857 166,431 


Shipments 
——June—- 
1943 1942 
12.7% 68.4% 


CC - :C Ce r—————- 


—June 30— 

1943 1942 Dec. 
covseces 19,229 169,409 90,180 
cocvceoee 10,078 16,076 5,098 





—_—— 





Correspondent 
for the entire six months period the 
decline was about 25%. 

In the pulpwood division, during 
the first four months of 1943, 115.4 
million ft. of hemlock and 27.3 mil- 
lion ft.. of balsam were cut, com- 
pared with 163.4 million ft. of hem- 
lock and 32.5 million ft. of balsam 
in the corresponding period in 1942. 


Experiment on Waste Use 

In an experiment, on Vancouver 
Island, Comox Logging & Railway 
Co, is collecting hemlock debris 
from former logging operations and 
shipping it to the Powell River Co. 
for conversion into pulp. In the old 
days when hemlock was regarded 
with scorn on the west coast such 
an operation would probably not: be 
economic. But with hemlock‘ cur- 
rently quoted at $15 per thousand 
ft. it is hoped that the experiment 
will be profitable. If it is, there is 
‘no telling how much “waste” from 
B. C. forests may become useful in 
industry. 

It is estimated that the timber 
“lost” every year on a big opera- 
tion, such as the Comox Co.’s at 
Ladysmith, is sufficient to meet raw 
material requirements of a big mill 
like Powell River Co. 

Men in the west coast pulp and 
paper industry are looking into the 
possibilities of other research, such 
as the production of lignin from 
waste pulp mill liquors, but nothing 
of a practical nature has so far been 
done here in that direction. 





Noorduyn Output 
3.4 Times Year Ago 


Output of planes by Noorduyn 
Aviation Ltd. is still increasing at 
a substantial rate, according to 
R. B. C. Noorduyn, vice-president 
and general manager. 


Deliveries of complete aircraft by 
the company during the first six 
months of 1943 were 3.4 times the 
number delivered during the like 
period of 1942. Production for the 
oot months this year exceeded 


Mr. 


ecur 


21 

ardless of what prevails. 
On the present basis Ecetion mills 
are delivering 210,000 tons to the 
United States each month; 16,00 Senos 


tons are provided for overseas, 


246,000 tons. 
: t blishers ' h ee that the 

“As to price, reports from Wash- | 9 pu wae peune 
wood supply is the key to newsprint 
, but beck of the 
wood supply is the manpower situa- 
tion. These publishers feel that if 
sufficient manpower is provided in 
Canada there can be a reasonably 
adequate supply of newsprint but 
the supply from Canada will dimin- 
ish unlesg Canada takes steps to as- 
sure a greater wood cut. While Uni- 
ted States publishers recognize that 
it is Canada’s own responsibility to 
fix her manpower policies and exe- 
cute her war program, disquieting 
reports continue to reach United 
States publishers about a consider- 
able amount of manpower being 
‘ taken from cutting wood into Army 
Price and Supply Interlock service, but these forces, by Cana- 
“Regardless of the facts as they|dian law, cannot be sent overseas 
except on a volunteer basis. In ad- 
dition, in Canada agriculture or 
farming is a basis for deferment from 
military service but pulpwood cut- 
ting is not classified as a basis for 
deferment from Canadian military 
service. In the United States both 
pulpwood ¢utting and agriculture 
are grounds for deferment from mili- 

tary service.” 


U.S. Newsprint 
Use Restricted 


American publishers may not accept 
delivery of print paper in any one 
oa in excess <a third [= 

eir current quarter uota, plus 
similar aiuanttis oF ates ondi- BRANCH OFFICE: TORONTO, ONT, ¢ MILLS AT ST. JEROME, QUE. AND MONT ROLLAND, QUE. 
tional quarterly tonnage granted by 
the War Production Board after an 


appeal. The WPB also has ruled Abitibi Common : Hull Steel Foundries 


smaller papers whose ———— 
amount to a fraction of a carload 

may, however, increase their re- Holder s Meet 
ceipts to one carload a month. 


‘ 


age daily rates of consumption dur- - 
ing the first six months of 1943. Yoana eee en mo 


USS. is Using. 
More Paper 


)United States during June 


total production for all of 1942, 
| Noorduyn announced. . 
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tons in the fourth quarter) 









SUPERFINE LINEN 
Record 


strength 
new rag 
content, Yet it costs but a frac> 
tion of s cent more per letcer 
chan the cheapest bond. Your 
printer, tithographer or 
engraver will be to 
produce your stationery on this 
superfine Rolland paper. 


—DP 


WPB Orders Reduced 
Inventories and Current 
Takings 


From Our Own Correspondent 


MONTREAL. — Beginning Aug. 1 





At a recent meeting of the Com- 
Newsprint paper orders for Au-|mon Shareholders Committee of 


gust, if already placed with manu-| Abitibi Power and Paper Co. it was 
facturer, must be made to conform | decided to work in close co-oper- 
to the new regulations, which| ation with the Preferred Share- 
covers deliveries or acceptance of} holders Committee with a view to 
newsprint after Aug. 1, regardless| bringing about a plan of reorgan- 
of the date of the order. ization at the earliest possible date. 


Lower Inventories R. G. Meech, committee chairman, 
The new limitation holds inven- | declared that in view of the greatly 


tories of each newspaper to 50 days’ | improved assets and earning posi- 
supply in the 26 states north of the | tion of the company, it should not 
northern boundary of North Caro-| ¢ difficult to devise a plan which 
lina and east of the Rock Moun-| Would fully protect the bondholders 
tains, They use about 80% of the | 22d at the same time leave the own- 


; , ‘ ers of the property, namely the 
oe consumed in the United | + sreholders, in their proper rela- 


An inventory of 75 days still is| !onship. 


permitted in the 22 states more| ‘The result of the Privy Council 
remote from sourcés of supply. 


All inventories are based on aver- 


Hold Down Orders 
“The purpose of the new 
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TRADITIONS OF FINE 


I the family of papers which bear the 





PAPERMAKING 




















































































“R” Shield watermark are types for every busi- 
ness purpose. Some, like Superfine Linen Record, 
are supreme examples of the papermaking craft; 
others are “‘service’’ papers for routine tasks. 
But all are true to the Rolland tradition—all meet 


> High Grade Paper Makers since 1882 
MONTREAL, QUE. 


Sales Reflect Changeover 


Hull Steel Foundries reports sales 
for the six months ended May 31, 
1943, totalled $1,267,594. This con- 
trasts with $1,345,360 for the same 
period a year ago. 


In the first half of the current 
year one large ordnance contract 
was completed; changes in design 
preceded production on the second 
contract now in hand. Backlog and 
unfilled orders will keep the plant 
busy for more than a year to come. 

The foundry is turning out cast 
steel tank tracks and tow hooks 
for the Canadian Army; steering 


decision and its favorable effect on 
the position of equity holders was 
gone into thoroughly at the meet- 
ing. 





the most critical tests of their fitness to fulfill their 
appointed purpose in their appointed price class. 














gear material for vessels of the 
Merchant Marine; equipment for 
the 145 locomotives being built in 
Canada for use in India, and ime 
proved light-weight castings for the 
newly designed Victory freight cars 
for the Canadian Pacific Railway, 


Montreal Tramways Co. 
Traffic Gains 13.2% 


Montreal Tramways Co.. carried 
174,910,545 revenue passengers in 
the six months ended June 30 last, 
an increase of 20,351,078 or 13.2% 
over the total for the same period 
in 1942. 

Total mileage..covered. by the 
company’s street cars, buses and 
trolley ‘buses in the first half of 
1943 was 22,223,619, an increase of 
4% over the mileage for the like 
period last year. 





‘ 
delivery requirement is to keep 
the United States newspaper pub- é 
lishers from ordering more paper 7 


than they actually require,” ac- 
ene hrs css OMMRIGS COMFORT T0 PRISQWERS OF WR 
of WPB’s Printing and Publishing 


Division. 


Canadian deliveries now are 
limited to 210,000 tons per month. 
Recently, United States publishers 
ordered approximately 12-13% 
more paper than Canada had 
agreed to furnish, forcing Can- 
adian authorities to reduce their 
deliveries by the above percentage. 
United States mills are also known 
to have received orders in excess 
of their present production, of 61,- 
000 tons a month and to have 
experienced the same difficulty in 
filling orders equitably.” 








Saving in First Half of 
Year Less Than Half 
. Anticipated 


From Our Own Correspondent 
Montreal—Apparent total con- 
sumption of newsprint paper in the 


amounted to 370,470 tons, according 
to figures released by the Newsprint 
Association of Canada. This repre- 
sents an increase of 2.8% more than 
in June last year, and contrasts with 
a corresponding decrease of 2.4% 
during May. 

For the first half of the current 
year American publishers have used 
an estimated 1,873,462 tons, com- 
pared with 1,887,242 tons for the 
like period last year, a decline of 
.1% Compared with the base year 
of 1941, from which the publishers 
are supposed to effect a reduction 
in consumption of 10%, the current 
rate of usage shows a decline of 





changed from the same period a 
year ago. 

Shipments from Newfoundland 
represented 5%, also unchanged, 
while shipments from United States 
mills, at 23% of the total, compared 
with 24% a year ago. . 

Apparent total stocks of all 


7,196 tons during June, and 
amounted to 500,776 tong at the end 
of the month. Corresponding 
stocks at the end of June, 1942 and 
1941 were 616,418 and 400,714 tons, 

respectively. 








only 4.3%. DURING THE YEAR THE CANADIAN RED CROSS 
Shisttotio ‘tau Contae tation PACKED 5,200,000 CARDBOARD 

the first six months of this year CONTAINERS FOR SHIPMENT 

represented 72% of total United OVERSEAS TO PRISONERS 

States supply and remained un- OF WAR 













EACH WEEK CANADIAN PRISONERS OF WAR 
(OOK FORWARD TO THE REDCROSS 
PARCELOF FOOD—THEIR ONLY CONTACT 
WITH THE OUTSIDE WORLD. 


THE RED CROSS is doing 2 magnificent 
job in caring for Allied prisoners and, by 
supplying strong, light board for reducing 
the weight of packaging, pulp and paper 
workers are backing them up. This is just one 
of the many ways in which Canada’s greatest 
peacetime industry is helping the war effort. 
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In Canada’s First War Loan float- 
ed in Jan., 1940, there were 178,363 
subscribers. Jn the sixth, last May 
—the Fourth Victory Loan—the 

umber was upward of 2.6 millions. 
shere was undoubtedly a substan- 
tial proportion of repeat subscrip- 
each case. But, allowing 
for this, it is estimated there were 
ten times as many subscribers to 
the last Joan as to the first. In addi- 
tion, most of Canada's wage earners 
gre buying war savings certificates. 

Many of these people never  be- 
fore owned any securities, and as 
few care to keep bonds or war sav- 
ings certificates 
grawers or office desks, the result 
is a boom market in safety deposit 
poxes in the banks and trust com- 
panies. Supplies are far below de- 
mand. The number of new boxes 
available is altogether inadequate 
to meet increased needs. Manufac- 
turers Have expanded their output 
enormously but are unable to fill 
orders. 

Second Victory Loan 

The first big increase in the de- 
mand for boxes came when the 
payroll deduction plan was put into 
effect in the Second Victory Loan 
campaign in March, 1942. Intensi- 
fied efforts to sell war savings cer- 
tificates were another factor. 

With the number of subscribers 
gugmenting in each successive loan, 
demand for box space has increased 
accordingly. 

In Larger Offices 

People wanting boxes, it would 
appear, stand a better chance of 
getting them in the larger offices as 
acommodation in most smaller 
places is pretty well taken up. One 
large concern, however, with over 
1200 boxes of the sizes that rent for 
$3 and $4 a year told The Financial 
Post they had only three or four of 
the $3 boxes available and five or six 
of the larger ones. Others said their 
accommodation owas completely 
taken up. 

In some cases, it is believed, 
boxes are wanted for other securi- 
ties besides. war bonds and war 
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With hundreds of thousands of people, who never _ 
owned any securities before, buying Victory bonds and 
War Savings Certificates, a boom market in safety deposit. 
boxes in the banks and trust companies has developed. 
In many cases demand far exceeded the number of. 


boxes available, and due to production difficulties manu- 
facturers have been unable to keep up with the orders 


for new ones. Shortage of steel, lack of locks and scarcity 


’ production. 


of skilled labor have been the: main handicaps to 





savings certificates. Increased na- 
tional income has resulted in many 
people who previously had no in- 
vestments, buying either stocks or 
industrial bonds as well as houses. 
In the latter case théy want some 
place to store the deeds. Others 
again, who had ‘boxes before, now 
want larger ones, or maybe two 
small ones. In some cases boxes are 
shared among two or more people. 
There has been no increase in the 
prices. 

Larger receptacles of the sizes 
used by stock brokers, bond deal- 
ers and business firms are also in 
greater demand than for some 
years. But the situation there is not 
so acute. 

Manufacturers name three diffi- 
culties in production: shortage of 
steel for the boxes; shortage of 





locks which are made separately; 
scarcity of labor. 

The steel situation, they say, has 
been a little easier lately. But they 
still have to get authority to use 
steel for this purpose. 

Locks are not available now from 
the United States, and Canadian 
production is not large enough to 
take care of the demand. 

Then even if all materials and 
parts were available there is not 
enough skilled labor to do the work. 
Qne manufacturer described the 
situation by saying that. while his 
output was up about three times 
since the war, orders called for 
about six times the pre-war volume. 

Where bondholders have not been 
able to get boxes they are in many 
cases depositing bonds with the 
banks or trust companies for safe- 
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| gents a year, with the fee on larger 


amounts up to $10,000"being 1/10 
1%. 


coupons and depositing the money 
in the. owner’s® bank account. On 
war savings certificates thetharge 
begins at 10, cents for each $5 cer- 
tificate for whole 7% years and 
ranges up to $1 for each $500 cer- 
tificate. 
Taxes Facilities 

In some cases the demand for 
extra accommodation of this kind 
taxes branch office facilities. Ac- 
commodation has to be fire and 
burglarproof and difficulty is 
found not only in getting steel for 
safety deposit boxes but also for 
safes. Hope that the situation may 
ease is contingent on the govern- 
ment feeling that adequate safety 
deposit box or safe accommodation 
is an important factor in selling 
government war securities. Accord- 
ingly, it is hoped, if military ex- 
igencies permit, a larger supply of 
steel may be available to relieve 
the situation. 





Mersey Paper 
Mersey Paper Co. reports sharply 
lower gross and net income in 1942. 


Gross profits after depletion of 
$787,877 compared with $1.4 mil- 
lions the year before. After provid- 
ing for interest charges, the balance 
was reserved for depreciation. The 
year before there was a profit of 
$286,032 which’ permitted payment 
of a 3%. dividend’ on the preferred 
stock, amounting to $150,000, leav- 


ing a surplus of $136,032. 


Consolidated working capital at 
the end of the year shows an im- 
provement, while the funded debt 
was reduced last year by $134,000 


to $5,037,500. 


Income, Surplus—Year Ended Dec. 31 











foundland Pulp & Paper Mills were 


more than cut in half for 1942 as 
compared with 1941, the $4-a-ton 


increase in price allowed by the 


U. S. Government being insufficient 


to compensate for steadily increas- 
ing costs, the company’s president, 


J. C. Fitagerald, states in his report 


to the shareholders. 

A deficit for the year was shown 
after provision for preference divi- 
dends. Sinking funds resulted in a 


reduction of the first mortgage 
bonds and debenture stock to the 


extent of $201,365. 


In Jan., 1943, the company’s 542% 


“B” debenture stock was redeemed 































Company Reports 


Bowater’s Nfld. P. & P. . 


Net profits of Bowater’s New- 


Can. Gen. Investments 

Nét profits of $253,435 were earned 
during the six months ended June 
30, 1943, by Canadian General In- 
vestments, this figure including pro- 
vision for income taxes of an unde- 
termined amount. This is equiva- 
lent to earnings of 42 cents a share, 
from which 40 cents was paid in 
dividends. 

Through sale and redemption of 
securities a capital gain of $69,764 
was obtained and credited to capital 
surplus. Net liquidating value of 
the company's shares was $14.69 at 
June 30, 1943, compared with $11.24 
a year ago. 

The compariy has holdings in 186 
securities of a book value of $7.3 
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1942 1941 | at 105 and replaced by an issue of | millions and a market value of $8.8 
s Mies, <-3s hc 787,8 407, ast ee ree g * 
oe Donde t a. Seen £1.8 millions of a new 3%% “B”| millions. No quotations are avail- 
Tax Provision paws ssh iat 173.138 debenture stock, guaranteed as to| able on securities having a book 
i THES .ceeee . 062 i i i 
Debt Discount ..... 37383 12.762 | Principal and interest by the Gov-| value of $23,114. 
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Net Profit ...5..0¢0¢ 37,383* 286,032 Censel. Income Surplus Six Menths Ended June 30 
Less: 3% Pid Dvd... ..,.5. 150, Years Ended Dee. 31 1431942 
1942 1941 Income from invests. $275,780 $242,453 
Surplus for year ..... 37,383° 136,032 | Net earnings ........ 518,204 $3,031,671 : Management fee 12,500 12, 
| Add: Previous Surplus 906,778 170,746 | Tess: Bond interest . 511,920 514,626 Directors’ fees .... 120 1,310 
—.-. “| Debenture interest. 669,479 679,328 | Mise. expense ..... 1,397 1,588 
ee forward .... 869,395 906,778 Deprec. & deplet. .. 884,169 8,649 Mine invest. res. . RIE oo cause 
eficit. Bond disc. & ae 16, 16, 
nis Saves O7¢ ee 390 | wet profit bef. inc. tax 253,435 237,055 
sche $2,264,303 $1,570,819 | Net profit .........» 436,247 942,678 | Less: Dividends .... 240,235 150,145 
| Balance Sheet Charges Less: Pref. divid. . ao 464, oomrmeneiane 
| Accts. Receivable ... $1,200,679 $879,206 ; sl Surplus before tax .. 13,200 76,910 
| Inventories pd ees ges Leth a3 1,651,257 | Surplus for year .... *28,633 477,798 | Add: Prev. surplus .. 760,156 630,990 
ovt. ONGS ..ccseecs UU ln wee * eS 
Accts. Payable ....... 510,433 357,067 rere ae + SPAT ASS 3.470.004 | surplus forward? .... 773,986 707,900 
| Bank loan .....ssssees — ss005s 1000 | Balance forwarfl ..... 3,919,229 3,947,862 | Earnings per share* 
| Bonded Debt ........ 5,037,500 5,171,800|  eneficit Earned ...........+5 90.422 $0,378 
| eer Barned per‘ shacg sid. Gineh| Weta WO enh ee 
~ Preferred ....deseee . Y : 
Brown Co. Paid ....... cesses, O.2235 0.2935 re 
A reduction in net earnings after | Common ........... —_...... Drummond St. Realty 





taxes of over 50% is reported by 
Brown Co, for the 28 weeks ended 
June 12, 1943. 

The company, which has a Cana- 
dian subsidiary, Brown Corp., 
attributes the reduction to short- 
ages of wood. The company’s 
smaller pulp mill: has been closed 
down and its main pulp plant at 
Berlin, N.H:, is running 79% capa- 
city. Full production is being main- 
tained at the paper mill at Berlin. 
Higher costs for pulpwood and labor 
have also contributed to the drop 
in profits. Pulp production at La 
Tuque, Canada, is at present run- 


Drummond Street Realty Corp. 
Montreal, reports net profits of 
$34,990 for the fiscal year ended 
April 30, 1943. This is about, twice 
the indicated interest requirement 
on the 5% general mortgage income 
bonds, outstanding to an amount of 
$341,995. The full 5% rate is, there- 
fore, declared payable, and provi- 
sion for payment at this rate on 
October 1 next is indicated in the 
surplus account, ‘ 

After provision of this interest 
payment and $9,227 for taxes, a bal- 
ance of $13,559 was carried forward 
in earned surplus. This contrasts 
with $3,773 shown in the previous 


Muirheads Cafeterias 


Sales of Muirheads Cafeterias for 
the year ended Feb. 28, 1943, were 
up to $875,187 from $516,048 for the 
previous year, representing a con- 


Thrift Stores 

Financial statement of Thrift 
Stores Ltd. for the year ended Mar. 
27, 1943, is the best reported in 
some years, operating profit total- 
ling $220,400, as against $164,825 the 
year before. During the year the 
number of stores in operation was 
further reduced, but sales volume 
continued to increase. 

After providing for minimum 
taxes, net profits were equal to 
$3.27 a share on the common stock, 
compared with $1.55 the year before. 
In his report to shareholders, R. H. 
Hommel, president, states standard 
profits of the company have been 
ascertained by the board of referees, 
and “it is the company’s intention to 
apply, under the Excess Profits Act, 
for a reserve against future de- 
clines in inventory values.” 












Earnings Statement 
28 Weeks ended June 12 
1943 1942 
1,593,230 $3,146,915 
918,500 1,769,200 


674,730 1,377,715 














Less: Income taxes .. 











Net income 















































Income, Surplus—Years Ended tinued increase in sales of the down- 
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reports relatively little change in 
earnings during the year ended 
March 31, 1943. Net profit amounted 
to $9,569, as against $10,265 the year 
before. 

The balance sheet reflects a mod- 
erate strengthening. Working cap- 
ital improved by $57,000 to $156,345, 
ling t bonded debt and amount ow- 


Consolidated Press 
Net profits of the Congolidated 











ended March 31, 1943, to $40,157 as 
compared with $56,744 the previous 
year. This represents a fall of 33 
cents in earnings per share on class 
A shares, from $1.13 to 80 cents. 
Earned surplus is now sufficient to 
justify the payment of a dividend, 
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ing to Power Corp. of Canada was 
reduced. 
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Should Re-use Old’ 


Materials Where 
Possible - Godfrey 


“Despite the importance of scrap, 
the war effort can be far better 
served by reusing articles as they 
are,or after repair,” Used Goods 
Administrator S. Godfrey of WPTB 
told the recent convention luncheon 
of the National Association of 
Master Plumbers and Heating Con- 
tractors of Canada. 


“Because of our high standards 
of living,” Godfrey said, “we have 
developed a prejudice against s<r- 


ondhand material, but such goods 


have always been employed to 
good effect in the Orient.” 


The speaker suggested that 
plumbing and heating men try to 
procure from householder and fac- 
tory the articles that they are re- 
placing and to reuse these in other 
jobs if possible, or sell or contribute 
them for salvage. 


Referring particularly to oil burn- 
ers for heating, automatic stokers, 
radiation, boilers, water heaters and 
purifiers, steam heating units, hot 
air furnaces, unit heaters, water 
tanks: and motors, Godfrey told 
plumbing and heating men that the 
administration had listed with it 
under Steel Control Order S-16 
many kinds of articles needed by 
their trade and available in Can- 
ada mostly from industrial plants 
and mines, 


“These articles are located all 
over the country. We advise you 
where they are and who the own- 


er is and even assist you if you, 
encounter difficulty in a transac- | 


tion. There are hundreds of mines 
in the country, reasonably well 
equipped but not operating; large 
quantities and wide varieties of 
metallic equipment are available.” 


Suggesting that his hearers 


might have other ideas on increas- | Sh 


ing availability of scrap and arti- 
cles for reuse, the speaker recom- 
mended that trade-in of replaced 
articles might be feasible and was 
distinctly worth discussion. 





Ritz-Carlton Scheme 
Passes Bondholders 


Bondholders have unanimously 
approved a compromise or arrange- 
ment in respect to the first and 
second mortgage bonds of Ritz- 
Carlton Hotel Co. of Montreal Ltd. 
Under the plan, the annual fixed 


charges of the company will be - 


reduced, maturity of the bonds 
extended, 
ments made with respect to arrears. 


and specified arrange- | %. 
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half the tax being forgiven. 

Im some quarters it is believed 
that the smaller volume of 
ing was partly due to the fact that 
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Bond Holdings 


Show Increase 


Bank of Canada Circula- 
tion and Deposits Also 
Are Higher 


Bond holdings of the Bank of 
Canada for the week ended July 
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14 were higher than in the previous , 
week by about $21 millions accord- AMEE le @ poren whe betes to 
ing to the regular weekly state- (eg spend money—he puts it in @ tin 


ment. Increases were shown in 
both long and short term issues. 
Miscellaneous assets were slightly 
lower. 

On the liability side, note circu- 
lation, total deposits and miscel- 
laneous assets were all higher. 
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Liabilities $ + 
Capital paid-up . 5,000,000 5,000, 
Notes in circula.. 767,367.867 765,502,529 
Rest fund ....... 6,472,913 6,472,953 
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PB sveccsees :6 3, 0 22,414,534 { A THRIFTY PERSON is intelligent 
Total deposits .. 449,444,384 441,708,845 th @ purpoe 
All other assets. 38°566.906 14'785,620 - e wae 
ee mind—vsvally a worthy one 
Total liabs. .+++ 1,253,842,190 1,233,469,956 re 
Sse! 
In Ster. and U.S. 65,532,624 65,477,250 ‘ 
Subsid. coin pees 164,028 168,368 ‘ 
vestmen s: 
Dom e govt. sh.. 838,290,745 825,126,770 Outside of usual personal purposes there 
er . 
Agana 390,884,100 322,734,508 are real reasons for Thrift today: 
Total invest. ....° 1,168,825,445 1,147,861,278 —It gi i ards Vi é 
Premises ....... 2,100,819 " 2,100,603 It gives vital ee Peewee Viewoey 
All other assets... 17,219,274 17,862,457 —Many of the things you may wish to buy are 
Total assets ..... 1,253,842,190 1,233,469,956 not available and you can obtain only 
substitutes. 


—Worthwhile goods and pleasures will be 
available after the war to those who have 


Weekly Bank Clearings 





o ie re. oa 8 ‘ saved. 
: ear a ‘f ° 
. % s —Reduced spending takes pressure off the 
Saint Joh 2900 33 sank eiee Price Ceiling and helps hold prices down. 
M wees 1,289,534 +-37.2 1,553,216 . ‘ ; ‘ 
sherbroe 1 ie see +319 i Sad a4s —Your friends are saving and adopting thrifty 
uebec ..... . . —I, ’ ‘ ‘ ’ 
Montreal ;.. 141,314,204 —0.5 211,679,437 habits—it’s the popular thing to do, 
Ottawa ..... 91,969,898 93.0 122,392.347 - : sy: ; 
a wee oat sane Xeno Put method into your thrift by depositing regularly ina 
Toronto | ess 151,967 331 +322 220,184,685 special Savings Account at this Bank, ar Savings 
St, Gatharinen Hago.oue i188 1 err 00e pais ar Mh I, SD gelyn ancal ie wm 
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Lethbridge ; 828,203 -++10.7 1,025,379 Esteblished 1832 — Over « Century of Service 

cine Hat 537.362 +-51.9 542.189 

Westmstr 979.847 -+-0.9 915,196 
Vancouver .. 25,374,384 -+4.4 36,940,572 
Victoria .... 2,020,412 +4.0 2,564,296 





SERVING THE 
UNITED NATIONS 
\ WITH WAR ALCOHOL 
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WATERWINGS 
...1943 STYLE 


Remember the water wings you used as a kid at the sea shore? Fighting airmen 
wear them too... 1943 style... as part of their standard equipment. When 
the flyer hits the water he wastes no precious seconds blowing up his “wings”, 
He simply opens a valve in a small cylinder of compressed carbonic acid gas 

..and his “CO: jacket” is inflated for him in a flash. This same useful gas is used 

_fo inflate the rubber boats and rafts which haye saved so many lives in all the 
Seven Seas. Much of this gas comes from our plants, a by-product in the 
making of War Alcohol. Never before has the need for Alcohol been so urgent. 
Alcohol is a prime essential in the production of synthetic rubber, is an importont 
ingredient for plastics, and is the constant ally of doctors end nurses in their fight 
against infection. Producing Alcohol is our one all-important war job. All of our 
plants are working to capacity to produce it. 
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Do., No. 2 gr. sscseces 


Commodities 





WEEK .- 


Supplementary 


Stock Quotations 
(Furnished by SST & Co., 


quota quota 1% 1% 
bbls.§ bbis.§ $ $ 
385 386 169.40 166. 
65 65 37.20 28. 

65 65 29.20 74, 

389 140.00 138. 

380 97.26 121 

93 41.36 35. 

135 39.00 36. 

150 170 52.00 49. 

MGs e haus oa ‘7 


Atlas No. 1 net pfd. ...... 
Atlas-Br. D. No. 2 pfd. . 
Atlas-Br. D. No. 3 pfd. .. 


o. 
——— No. 1 — eo 


1 gr. ; 
Major Oil No. 1 pid. se0e 
Do., No. 1 gr. ..... Vedeeé 


> 
3 
a 
) 
: B: 
3 
$e 
=° @ 


ore Utility Int. vevccccves $12.04 


Due Bid Ask. Bid 
July 20 July 13 


3 


aAlg. Cen. H.R.H.5 


20, 1943 
July 70, tAssoc. Tel. & T. 5) 


Miscellaneous Stocks: 


Allens Lond. Thea., pfd...... 
Atlas Steels, 7% and pf... 
ete aoe se 


Sugar, raw, Ib. .. 
Wheat, Man. (bu,) 


}Calgary Pwr. .. ° No, 3 net ..0e0-+s 
Do. 5 

+#Can, Nor. Pwr. . 5 

*Dom, Gas & El.. : 

ba ay Pwr. , 


, No, 4 net ..rccosess 
‘ —_— 7 oe. a seeeees 


reel 


6 Gen 
oo vires - Dow Jones (fut.).. 
Fishers ....... have wee 


Monthly Indices 


333 


coeiieeee Apts. ae “A 
Claude Neon Lv oe 
Commer. 





*Int. Hydfo-El. . 
aInter. Power .. 
L. St. Law. Pwr. 5 


Mtl. L. H. & Pr. 34 
Do 


Retail (June) ae 
W'sale (May) ... 2 
U. S. (Apr.) ...,.. 103.7 


Miracle No. 1 net 
’ No. 2 pfd. . eotecese 
Miracle dao S ples és.ceas 





Note:—The base of gaa is that 1926 
equals 100 tBase 1935-39 equals 100. The 
British index is Board of Trade converted 


Do. 33 
= Tramways. § 

Do. . 
"Nat. Lt. & Pe Pwr. a 
Ottawa L.H.&P.. 
Ottawa V, Pwr.. 
tPower Corp. ’ cf 
°Saguenay P., A a4} 

4Do. 


44 
St. Maurice Pr. . ; 
Shaw Pr. 4 


Monarch Mtge. un! ‘units . 


National Vulcan 
me meee? com. ..,. 


Twin City No. 2 gr. .... era sake 
* Approximately 25% over dealers’ bid price. 
April payments. 


Base of price quotations is as follows: 
Cattle — Steers, good, over 1,050 Ib., top 
price Toronto. Copper - electrolytic. New 
York, No. 7 coffee. Rio. Sugar—96 degrees 
centrifugal, ¢/f New aoa Wheat — No. 1 
Man. North., Ft. W.-Pt. A. basis. Cotton, 
raw, spot, N.Y. 


*Ceiling prices fixed by the office of 
Price Administration. 


%. Falls Loan . es $ Approximate 
{Nore oo Elev. ist pt. doses 


.e 
mere 


Nor. ‘Tesephihe Soci ce 

Numaque Mining 

Ip & Paper pfd...... 
Stone pfd. 


son Cossees 
‘Do., » 8 are 


e- 
e- 





Crop year from 


3: aS 


+United Secs. Nis 
tWog. El., ser. A 5 
Do., B 


Drilling Wells 


. Deiting Offering 


. = 
aSan’ Se 


. . 
. . : o-* 
—<—<—<———o 


Un, Farmers, Co-op. serweere 
Waterloo Mig. .........e0006 
Windsor Hotel com. ........ 
ing, com. ......... 
“Issue carries arrears. 
Currently paying on arrears. 


Municipal Bonds 


a 


Industries and roe Issues: 
{Abitibi P. & P. . 
Do., C.O. 


Acadia Sugar .. 4i 
Do. 


fAlta. Pac. -- : 
Algoma Stee} . 
Atlantic Sugar . 
tB. C. a & P. $ 
Do. 7 


vitcwet-O8.> 


ee 
_ 


Marylargi Pete. pfd. ...... 
Major Oil No. 6 pfd. ..... 
Major Oil No. 6 gr. . 


Public Utility Earnings 


Mexican Light & Power 


8,123 $4,800 








a 
Pees Ss ess 
sae ecient pins taeectr ee met eee art a en 


Burns & Co. .... 
Canada Cement. 41 
Canada Electric. 4 


Can. Steamship . 5 
Can. Canners ... 
*Can. Int. Paper . 6 
tCan. Locomotive 6 
t?Candn. Vickers 6 


Gross earnings 
Oper. exp. & deprec. . 








285,783 321,989 
Gross earnings ......,..+ $4,031,001 $3,808,292 


Net earnings ...+...,. 





ceeeeg 1,274,673 1,349,968 ang -Mill- 


Payable Can. & N.Y. Subject to final exchange rate adjust- 


Bond Redemptions 


Rate Year Due Price 


Do. 
Col. Steamships. 6 
reser. = Paper .. 3 


Dom. Seen. Inv. 4 

Dom, Stl. & C. . $1 
Dom, Woollens.. 6 
tDonnacona Pap. 
*Dryden Pap. .. 
tEast. Dairies ‘i 


Famous Players. rf 
+Federal Grain .. 6 


Galt Brass ...... 5 


*Great L. Paper . 
"Gurney Fdry .. ‘8 





*1935 to date: 





Corporation Bonds (Cont'd) Monthly Figures: 

38.3 
89.5 
93.2 
91.8 


tDo. . 
°M: & O. Paper «. . 
em jTelegrap 


1080 89.3 
Gan. Breweries 43 31% ee 


Weekly ne 


June 10 .. 107.1 
June 17 .. 108.9 


Montreal Apts. . 
N. S. Stl. Coal . 
Price Bros. ..... 5 

Do. 4 


*Prov. Paper .. 
Reliance rng 
ae 





BSSELSS2 
Cx~ewrwoev 
BSESSSE 
Ce@BYUrKaw 


Annual Meetings 
fidated Pross seeds 
ee ee 


* 14.55) Montreal 


J 8 
July 15 .. 110.5 


and low. gor. years from 
ion low 


Bureau of Statistics. 


Stand. Lime : é 
areas Coal .. 6 Seen Set Beshanee anes 







use, , 
United Corp. eee 5 


ee ae oUnied tat oy 
Toronto eeee 8 


23 


McCormick ‘4 
Di aes uncae: 48 
Mills 


si ro EeSareny 












6 ? 
Riy.: 


‘Grand Trank Pacific 
3 Jan, 1962 .., 108 110 cit Apr 


Provincial Sorin Meee 
7 «es 1924 _ 


oC oe elt 
:, 1003 1024 


vee 


ReERE 


vis 
EP 
BE 


see 






; 


2 
S> 
P&S 


pee 


6 Feb. 1947 ... 109 
Manitoba: 


























3 Jan. 1953... 981 1014 | cg 
3 June 1956 ... 100) 1025 . coo Oh thy 
3) Nov. 1950 .,. 1024 1044 | $5? Dee: 1808 «-. 15% ig 
Sept. 1952... 116 118 ot 12 
c4) Nov. 1960 ... = i 6 Apr. 1947 .,, 107 ile! 
cS Mar. 1960... 127) Saskatchewan: 
Ontario: Mi oy 
2i May 1945 ... 100 101) \ coe 93) gg 
2 Apr. 194M... 100) 1024 | c4) Oct. 1951 ... 103) sop) 
3 Nov. 1950 ... 99) 1014 | c4) Mar. vee 1005 3931 
31 Nov. 1951 ... 1003 1022 v0 10k ‘on 
34 May 1955 ... 100% 1022 : 102) tee 
4 June 1962... 121 124 104 yop! 
41 June 1950 ... 1084 110i ¢-Payable Can. N.Y. g. 
*4i Jan, 1962 ... 1274 1301 | c-Paybale Can. & Ny’ 
5 Oct. 1948 .,. 10923 1111 | Payable N.Y. 1-Calnte ® 
*$ Dec. 1960... 132 135 | or after Sept. 15, 1966 < 
*5) July 1946 ... 107) 109 | Traded flat. Interest bei’, 
Ont. Hydre Commission: paid at 50% of coupon rate, 
3 Aug. 1948 ... 100) 1024 | minimum rate 2+; e-Call. 


31 Feb. 1953 ... 1002. 1022 | able at a premium. 
34 Apr. 1947 ... 1033 1054 | funds. 


Prinee Edward totand: 


Quebec: 





il. 
est ma. 
Yable at 


4-Calculated page= 
average maturity. 

4 Mar. 1954 ... 1014 1034 | able on or after ear}i 
turity shown and pa 
3 Nov. 1947 ... 1003 1021 | maturity at 101. 


6h AE RCLAST | Sie lp een maureen 


Unlisted Mines 


Toronte, July 26, 1943 


British Mtge. ... 118 “a 


~» 44 


18 


Comm. Fin., c... 73  «« | Th. Can, Inv. Tr. 2 


Grey B. Tr. $50.. 45 oe 


Theatre Stocks: 


Guaranty Trust.. 100 oe Allen’s St. Cath. 


Guelph & O. $50 49 we 
Indust. Mtge. ... 25 30 
Lambton Loan .. 343... 


Premier Trust .. 32 ee 
Sherbrooke Tr. . 120/ ae 
Sterling Trust .. 55 ee 


Do., Kingston . 
Do., Toronto, p. 
Lond. & W. Trust 35 374 | Mansf. Theat., p. 
Midland Loan .. 14) ~.. | Para. Kitch., p.... 
Do., Oshawa, c. 10 
Do,, Oshawa, p. 
Pewer Issues: 


sausa 


84 
Trusts & Guar... 363 .. | Can. W. N. Gas, a 


Victoria Trust .. H o 


Insurance Sailae 


Oil Royalties 


Producing Wells — Prices and Payments 


May Mar.15 Mar. April May 
daily daily pay. pay. pay. 
e 


430 


115 52.50 5 
200 94.57 107, 
200 81.88 95 
95 45.20 140. 
95 51.20 48. 
350 108.00 138, 
350 150.80 156. 
588 0s 214.40: 252. 
588 291.20 264 
125 sees 54 
125 8 36 
500 227.60 298. 
500 hie +s 
225 116.00 99.60 
225 104.80 80.40 
320 129. 160.40 
320 143. 184.80 
300 107.98 79.15 
300 148.61 113.40 
200 87.04 119.86 
200 735.86 108.40 


eee eeee eete 


Wheat Prices 


for for Close 
week week July 19| Wheat: 


1 Nor. 


t 
July .... 1.10% 1.07% 1.07% 
: TiS vaom§ ros 1.08% | 2 Nor: -- 








1.1042 1.0734 1.08% = er 
1.13 1.09% 1.10 {5 Wheat 
sae 
212 wha wi? 3 
‘Si% > 31%. sim) - OM 
20 W 
64% 64%  64%'3C. W 


64% 64% 64% 
64% 64% 64% Rarley: 

‘eed . 
«+s 1.00 95% 95% | 2 Feed . 


«. 1.01% 953— 95% 
osee 2.01% 94% 954% pe 


Textiles Food 
and «and 


(Base 1935-39= 100) 


149.7. 123.7 135.7 118.3 138.0 153.4 
61.2 412 784 73.5 79.3 68.7 


a a re ne 


BM. . W.O. Util. 
73.24 26.TT | July 20... 63.1 
75,31. 26.8%) July: A 63.2 
74.94 © 26.37 | July “17... 63.0 
73.11 25.99 | July 8. ae = 
74.85 26.12) July 35... 
74.69 4 8§=6. 26.15 | July 14. 

73.48 23.61 | Month ago 2. : 
60.19 16.05) Year ago. 43.2 
75.31 26.82) High 1943 63.3 
63.57 


18.14 | Low-1943. 51.8 


Total 
to May 31 


on 
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os 
es 


— 
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SRPRBB 
siunKeao 
SB8aRaa 

sé38 


© im 
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a 
~ 
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Ses 
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Sones SSESB:- ERS! 
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: SeSesssssssy: S$: Ssazssss 
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‘a0. 40 


2B: } 
‘Beis 


: 82. 
ss 


eeeece 


cloth. allied Bever- Bldg. trac- 
equip. paper ing Oils ing prod. ages mater. 
8 7 3 4 10 12 7 15 


SESea 
wmenwa-a 


62.9 114.3 88.2 108.7 % 
67.2 1174 88.1 111.8 385 
65.6 118.1 816 1139 & 
67.7 121.1 87.4 1282 89 
67.9 119.9. 88.7 1281 91 
69.1 122.2 87.7 130.1 93. 
73.0 1234 289 1334 9%. 
73.0 1234 89.1 152.9 92. 
72,1 123.7 90.6 133.0 92 
72.8 123.6 89.0 134.7 92. 
84.0 125.4 88.3 1380 91.8 
86.5 126.2 90.4 137.1 95.7 


sseeniits 


300 
ern 
ee 


Ske 


Do., 
Waterloo Trust . ee | Gt. La es "Pr. p. 102 
Mtl. Isl. Pwr., p. 45 


Bid Ask Bid Ask , Bid Ask 
Crowshore .04 .07 Martin B’d .06) 073 | Pt Cold] 36 4; 
De Santis Mata’n C .il . Presdor 034 04 

(new) 05) 07) Metalore .29 31 Propriet'y 6.10 6.39 
Dona Pat 03 .04 | Midw’t Ir .27 .31 | Que Mani 2 23 
Eastward .14 .16 Moffatt H Rand Mal 20 9 

07) 08) (new) .06) .07 | Roylartic .21 33 

Enter Fin 1.25 1.35 Mosher 10 } 39 41 

Goodrock .08 .10 Moosew’d .12 Rhyolite 024 .03j 

GtLk Irn .21 .23 McManus .02 .03 | Ritoria 4 

Gunflint .23 .29 McMarm’ec .13 . Roug d'Or .12 14 

Marper M .18} .21 Nat Malar 24 .25 | SAGA. .30 (35 

Hayes Cad .02§ .03 Naybob 02 .023 | Sheldon 16 1g 

Highbridge .10 .13 Nickel Of 1.00 1.10 | Springer 24 ‘x3 

Hoyle new .08 .09 Norbeau .30 .. | Stadacona .12 "5 

Hugh Pam Norseman .20 Thom’n L .l1 4 

| Porcup’e .06 .08 North Tin .09 .11 | Tom’k I'n 66 (12 

Ivan Lard .21 .24 Oklend 034 .04 | Tombill 08 3] 

| Laguerre .10 .12 O’Leary M .04 | Tovarich 05} .9 

Lake Gen’a .07  .09 Opemiska .06 | | Tungold .23 7 

Larder U 11 .13 Orpit 034 . Union Min .06 (97 

Lar-Add .11 .12 Pacific R .72 ; Vie Ore .38 @ 

| Largold 23 37 Pascalis a2: | Wesley 024 .03) 

Magnet C .4_ .37 Pelangio .08) . West Sh _ 044 0g 

Majormic .59 .64 Pontiac R Young Dav .28) .4 

Marbenor .27 .30 (old) Al 
Unlisted Stocks 

(Furnished by A. J. Pattison Jr. & Co., Toronto) 

Bid Ask. Bid Ask, 

Minn. & Ont. p.c. 8 9 | Canadian Fire... 73 ,, 

Mt. Royal Htl.c. 3 ee | Canada Life ..... 33 

M'row Screw, p. 100 ee | Confed. 30% pd.. 131 

Do., com. .... 16 es | Continental L. .. 27) 3 

Moirs, pfd. ....-. 40 ee | Crown Life ..-.... 3e (tw 

Morrison Br. un. 12 es | Dominion Fire .135 ,, 

Neilson, Wm., c. 12 ee | D. of Can. Gen.. 127 ,, 

Biba Batre deccés 101 ee | Dom. Life ..... a tee 

| N. Meth. Ldy. p. 70 «« | Empire, 25% pd.. 6 " 

Ont. Ree ae -. | Excelsior 40% pd. 75 ., 

| Prov. he's? 994 102 | Great-West Life. 238 .. 

134 | River. Silk, B. . 23. ~=«.. ~+| Halifax Fire ... 13 15 

i Stand. Fuel, p. 54 -- | Imperial Life .., 250 279 
; Stedman, pf. $50 54 571 | Manufac. Life ... 220 245 
| Sutton Horsley .. .60 és Monarch Life... % 37 

93 | Tor. Carpet ,c... 70 «. | National Life.... 8 10 

Do., pref. ...... 70 «©. | Sov. L. 233% pd... 141. 

Un, Steel, A, _— 23 24) Sun Life ........ 325 30 
| Viceyoy Mfg.,c.. 12h .. | Tor. oe 46 
Igo., pref. ..... 21 23 | Western Assce,.. 411 ., 
West. Grain, un. 38 41 scoes & * s 
Trust & Loan Stocks: Western Life soos Jan 5 


Investment Trust Shares: 
Brockville Tr. ... 45 ee | Inv. Found. un. 
Capital Trust . coe 500 -- | Sec’s Hold., pf. . 


204 
2h 


ee 
Ad 
ee 
oe 


23:74 





Offering 
price* 


perl% 


a3, PAO ATEN be ea tobe oH 


Winnipeg Grain Futures { Cash Quotations 


Week of July 19, 1943 
High Low 


wu 
Pere tom, Hg 
3: 3: 


Pein 


Prev. Week 
High Low 


1.09" 1.04% 
ol 


1,058 


3 1.00% 


955s 
9475 
9238 


51's 
5lt2 


64% 
6474 


9554 1.02 


Significant Investors’ Index Naakere 


Total 
utili- 


tion Banks ties 
15 19 


Ppr &. 
124.79 
126.36 
127.60 
127.16 
129.86 
129.19 
109,43 
52.74 
129.36 


50.5 74.07 


- 


0% 
91% 
9038 


81% 


Sis 
Si* 


1M) 
61.1 


163 


1925 to date inclusive are based on weekly figures 


are: Steck Savhnage eo ot 
Golds 
68. 
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SISCOE GOL 





NOTICE OF Divil 


NOTICE is hereby ¢ 
dend of One and One-~ 
per share awe issu 


yg payabi: 





err 


kee ntl 


J 


Montreal, July 15th, 194: 





GENERAL STE 


DIVIDEND | 
Notice is hereby gi' 
cumulative. divider 
share, being’at the 
annum in respect 


Ist day of May, 15 
on the 3lst day of 


45,000 shares of 7 
Participating Pref 
par value of $ 
Geeenal Steel Ware 
able on the 16th | 
1943, to sharehold« 
the close of busin: 
day of July, 1943. 
By Order of the x 


FRANK S. 
Montreal, July 15¢! 





YORK KNITT 
DIVIDEND 


ie rie for the s 
to 


ir on July 












ae SS 
_ Admitted Assets .. $3,819,972.11 
‘Surplus sevccentee 2,014,637.07 
; Dom. Govt. Deposit 1,939,324.33 
‘\ == Write for Financial Statement — 
| Free on Request, Our Second Booklet 
“Farming Holds the Key” 
Heaé Office, WAWANESA, Man. 
Easters Office: TORONTO, Ont.’ 
_ Branches at Vancouver, Edmonton; | 
Saskatoon. Winnipeg apd Montreal, 
2,000 Agents Across Canada, 
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TORONTO - 


For Vacation Cime 


or Any, Cime. . 


RESIDENCE: 
BURGLARY 
INSURANCE 


in “THE TWO CANADIANS" 
gives security: and freedom 
from worry at low cost. 





iii 


HEAD OFFICE 


ad 


a 
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Should. a municipality - carry. its 
own fire insurance? 

The question has attracted con- 
siderable attention-in various. parts 
of Canada and more recently in Ed- 
monton and-~at.the convention of 
Saskatchewan Municipalities Assb- 
ciation. It has been claimed ‘that 


Since 1939, building ma- 
terials “have increased. in 
cost approximately 30%,, 
varying according to the 


type of building and lo- 


cality. Labor costs are 


much higher. If your. in- 
surance is based on "pre- 
war" values, we suggest 
revisioh to meet present 


replacement costs. 


UE T 


CANADA 
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Che CANADIAN FIRE INSURANCE Company | 
Che CANADIAN INDEMNITY COMPANY 


WINNIPEG 


Municipal Officers Seek Ways of Reducin 


j ve ; ie Se ae Ye Ae Ne 
for all classes of property over the; sume full coverage safely. As the 


fire losses on muncipal property.are 
lower than on other -types. and, 
therefore, .municipal risks shoujd 
get.a lower premium rate. 

Ansurance men, however, say that 
the whole principle of insurance 
demands that a broad view be 


taken; that:the group pay the losses . 


of the individual; that favorable ex- 
perience over a term of.years is no 
guarantee there will not be heavy 
losses in the future; if insurance 
rates were based on individual ex- 
perience the man or. municipality 
with no fires would pay no premium 
while the one who has a fire. would 
pay 100% of the loss, in effect nulli- 
fying the object of. insurance. 


Edmonton Study 


Possibly the ‘most ‘exhaustive 
study of municipal self insurance in 
recent years was recently made by 
the Commissioner John Hodgson of 
Edmonton. He concludes that fire 
insurance rates paid by Edmonton 
and‘.other cities are too high and 
that if, these are not reduced they 


¥ should carry their own insurance. 


Insurance men claim that premi- 
um rates have, been reduced as ex- 
perience became more favorable, 
They claim that municipal build- 
ings, just because they; are munici- 
pal buildings, cannot be rated separ- 
ately, without regard to other’ con- 
ditions such as location, fireproof 
construction, sprinkler equipment, 
etc. 


Canadian Cities 
Mr. Hodgson has compiled fig- 
ures from a number of Canadian 
cities showing premiums paid and 
loss’ experience as follows: 
Experience of Some one Cities 


ems, 
Paid 

City Period $ Paid 
T.ondon ee 1926-42 351,338 44,789 
Ottawa ...cccces 1933-42 69,827 32,746 
Toronto ..... ess 1930-42 704,568 174,820 
Moose Jaw + 1933-42 . 47,500 10 
Regina ......00 1933-42 173,105 1,555 
Saskatoon ...... 1915- 271,241 86,286 
Vancouver ...+. e 1935 56,424 4,695 


Calgary figures were not available 
when the report was made but the 
Calgary comptroller reports ¢x- 
perience there was similar to that 
of Edmonton. 

Mr. Hodgson also quotes figures 
from the United States to show that 
municipal fire losses .in- a*number 
of states have been lower than those 


a ae abs 


Insurance Company 
| of Canada 
| 


| a 
im 
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N the past twelve months eighty-five 
thousand Canadians have contracted 
with the London Life for insurance 
estates totalling more than $130,000,000. 


Here is proof that people have been — 
thinking about Social Security,—and 
: doing something about it. 
In selecting the London Life, these 
people have taken their insurance in a 
Company known for its strong financial 
position—low net cost to the policyholder 
—efficient service through carefully se- 












- lected and well trained representatives, 


. $50,000. POLICIES IN FORCE 


The people who own these policies 
know from experience that the Com- 
pany has always ‘placed policyhold- 
ers’ interests first. The rapid growth 
of the London Life stems from this 


principle, ' 





Welcome the London Life representative. 
He can serve you to your advantage. 


e 


: Mm StS bebo Gelber tebe 
| , | a pares “London, Canad ag: 






‘claim was 


o 











wi 


same per iod as follows: : 
. ° ; . i 
‘ classes covered 
: property by survey 
: Ws %, % -years 
Tilinots ... 3.83 $1.4/ gw 
Michigan . 8.13 54,1 a 
2 65 52.43 19, 
New 2.91 47,35 8 
— York. iy oo : 
S. Dakota. 13.54 99.58 3 
Texas .... 14.86 34.73 


Wisconsin. 15,35 48.10 
Mr. Hodgson concludes that, as 
the ratio of losses on municipal 
property is so much lower than the 
general loss ratio, insurance is sold 
too cheaply to poor risks and, too 
dearly to good risks, 

' His study indicates that rates vary 
considerably. For example, Toronto 
pays 50 cents for $100 of insurance 
for three years, Hamilton 55 cents 
and Edmonton 4, cents. 

He names five things that cities 
can do to reduce insurance costs as 
follows: 

1, Eliminate hazards and thereby 
reduce penalties for high hazards. 
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fund in reserve grows, the amount 
carried by private insutance com- 
panies can be reduced. For Edmon- 
ton he suggests an initial payment 
into the fund of $250,000, with an 
annual payment’ of perhaps $5,000 
until $500,000: is ‘reached. The addi- 
tional, sums could be arranged, ac- 
cording ‘to the growth of the city. 
In “general Mr. ‘Hodgson believes 
municipal risks should be classified 
as ‘such and premiums adjusted ac- 
cerding ‘to actual“losses instead of 
merging them with other and/more | 
hazardous’ones.© | 
' «Co-operative Insurance’ ~- 
In* the conclusion , to his report 
he ‘mentiéns ‘the “system in the 
United’ Kingdom where a number 
of municipalities, insure in the 
Municipal Mutual Insirance Ltd.,’a 
co-operative: municipal insurarice 
company whith writes insurance 
for’ 1,000 municipalities, including 
fire, automobile and fidelity insur- 
ance. ; 
Features of this plan he indicates 
ate that'the company writes insur- 
ance only~ with’ local authorities 





For some months fire 


insurance costs have been 


receiving attention from municipal authorities looking for 
a reduction. :A survey recently made by. Commissioner 
John Hodgson, Edmonton, indicates the loss experience 
on municipal buildings to be more favorable than on 


other classes. To municipal 


officials this suggests lower 


premium rates. Insurance men, on the other hand, claim 


that to take the experience 


in individual ¢ases may he 


misleading as whole principle of insurance is based on 
the groups paying the losses ofthe individual. 





Four elements in the fire hazard he 
lists as location, exposure, construc- 
tion and occupancy, 

2. Get rate reduction. Prospects of 
adequate rate reductions on the 
basis of a low loss experience over 
a term of years he sees as some- 
what remote. Although records 
show the rates have come down, 
Mr. Hodgson does not seem to think 
they have come down enough. 

Partial Insurance 

3. Carry partial insurance. Some 
cities, he finds, insure only: their 
most hazardous risks. Good _fire- 
proof buildings are carried without 
insurance on the theory that, if a 
fire does occur, the loss will be 
only partial. Among. cities ‘in the 
United States which carried only 
partial insurance he found the fol- 
lowing conditions as essential: a 
population of over 100,000; a low 
loss ratio over a period of years; a 
suffieient number of varied risks to 
justify self-insurance or no insur- 
ance. ; : 

4. Carry no insurance. This he 
found» was adapted more to large 
cities where the expense of Carry- 
ing adequate insurance in private 
companies for numerous risks he 
claimed would be _ considérably 
greater than probable losses. Nor- | 
mal losses in a single year, in his 
opinion, can be met by special ap- 
propriation. Essential conditions 
where a municipality carries no in- 
surance Mr. Hodgson lists as: 

*a Public buildings. must 
spread over a wide area, 

b There should be a large num- 
ber of risks. Smaller citi¢s carrying 
no insurance are more likely to 
meet with disaster. 

c The most. expensive risks 
‘shoyld be of fire proof construc- 
tion? 

d The local fire department 
should concentrate on improved 
‘fire prevention and insurance pro- 
‘gram, 


be 


Self-insurance 


5. Carry their own fire insurance 
—Assuming 30% to 50% of fire in- 
Lsurance premiums goes to defray 
the cost, of insurance, based oh his 
investigation, ,Mr. Hodgson says, 
cities can save this by self-insur- 
ance, Such a plan would involve 
establishing insurance funds by pay- 
ment of regular premium charges 
into a fund or else by appropriat- 
ing*a certain amount each year. 
Care would have to be taken, he 
declares, to keep large risks prop- 
erly covered by insurance until the 
amount in reserve is enough to as- 


\Insurance Not Payable 


When Man Is Hanged 


Under a recent Ontario Court of 
Appeal detision, the sister of a man 
executed for murdering his wife is 
not entitled to the proceeds of two 
insurance policies on his life, 
although she had been named bene- 
ficiary .by his will. Main ground 
for the decision was public policy. 

It is the only decision of its kind 
in Canada. 

Circumstances of the case were 
these; > 

Insured for $5,550 

Aman named =; .un, _. 

..” Was insured for $5,550 by two 
policies with the Prudential Insur- 
ance Co. of America payable to his 
wife, if living, otherwise to his 
executors, administrators or as- 
signs. The wife was found drowned 
and the husband was convicted of 
murdering her and sentenced to be 
hanged. While in jail, at Bramp- 
ton, Ont, awaiting execution, he 
made a will bequeathing all his 
estate to his sister ~~, s_ Se a 
~.. and appointing her executrix. 
After his death the sister claimed 
payment of the insurance, moneys; 
the insurance company refused pay- 
ment and the executrix sued. 

As both policies had been in force 
less than two y there was no 
cash surrender value. 


At the trial ‘the court dismissed 
tdining that the 


» an éxecutrix, was 

under ‘edi ethers oni 

not enforceable both on 
1: he gage = z a 
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where. the experience has been 
good; tits operating expense is low- 
er than that of ordinary insurance 
companies; no dividends are paid 
exrept. as reduced. premiums to 
policyholders; finds are well in-| 
vested and bring in substantial rev- 
enue annually. He claimed that 
while private companies had re- 
duced rates in coterminous areas by 
33% in recent years the rates of 
Municipal Mutual Insurance had 
kept 10% lower than the private 
companies’ level. 
Fire Agents’ Views 

Fire insurance agents of Edmon- 
ton in a memorandum point to the 
general principle of insurance that 
the loss should be spread: over ‘a 
large number of risks and over a 
period of years. They claim the dif- 
ference between premiums collected 
and losses paid is not a loss to the 
municipality but the’ net cost of in- 
surance and they quote from the 


report of Mr. Justice Masten, after |. 


an investigation into fire insurance 
rates, that the cost of insurance can- 
not. be gauged accurately until the 
contract.is complete. 
Montreal’s Experience 

As an example of what may hap- 
pen when. self insurance is carried, 
the agents quote the experience of 
Montreal. In 1902, the city had estab- 
lished a fund of $10,000 to be con- 
tributed annually for self-insurance. 
By 1922 this had grown to $200,000. 
That year the city hall burned with 
a loss of $1.5 million and the Bon- 
secours Market and _ incinerator 
were burned with losses of* $120,000 
and $30,000 respectively. Thus the 


city, after paying into a_self-insur- |. 


ance fund for 18 years, had $200,000 
to meet losses of $1.7 million. 

As a result 4%2 mills were added 
to the tax rate for years. 

The agents also point to the in- 
vestment ‘difficulties that- might 
overtake a city like Edmonton. In 
the last 20 years it would probably 
have invested a large proportion of 
its funds in Alberta bonds, for ex- 
ample. : 

Other. examples, brought forward 
indicating the weakness of the be- 
lief that public buildings will not 
burn, include the burning of the 
parliament buildings in Ottawa an 
of the Ontario parliament buildings. 

‘In general the argument seems to 
be between the experience in spe- 
cific instances for a limited period 
of years and the broad ‘general 
theory of insurance of all funds go- 
ing into. a common pool from which 
losses will be paid. 


the ground of public policy and be- 
cause in the court’s view the insur-, 
ante contract did not contemplate 
the contingency of death for crime. 
It was also stated that’although the 
will might make the sister the bene- 
ficiary, she as an ordinary benefi- 
ciary had no right to sue. 

On appeal the decision was sus- 
tained. 

Preferred Beneficiary 


All the justices dealing with the 
case noted that the wife was a 
beneficiary of the preferred class 
and that her defignation as a bene- 
ficiary created a trust under the 
insurance act. The implication in 
the opinion of ‘sonie ‘lawyers con- 
tacted by The Financial Post is that 
if the man had murdered somebody 
else and had the wife been alive, as 
a. preferred beneficiary her posi- 
tion- would have been much dif- 
ferent from that of an ordinary 
beneficiary or one whose claim 


might arise under a will like the 


ry 

The principle of public policy 
followed is that.a court will not 
recognize’ a “benefit accruing to a 


criminal from his crime.~ It was} 


stated» by the court that while the 
executrix was personally free of any 
connection with the crime, to carry 
out the terms of the will, as far as 
the insurance money, was concerned, 
would be to permit an increase 
his estate as a result of a crime 
‘ which neither court. would concur. 
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"Untimely: deaths, . accidents - and 
illnesses can: create: difficult, prob- 
‘lems‘ for employers and employees 
-alike 4+... unless : provision. has 
already been made in advance. 


“The Group Assurance Plan offered 
by the Great-West Life has been 
developed. to. meet the needs. of 
industry today. All four needs are 
covered . . . death benefit, weekly 
indemnity for loss of salary, hospit- 
alization and surgical fees. 


For the employee, the plan relieves 
him of worry for himself -and his 
dependents. 


For the employer, the plan assures 
equitable assistance on a business- 
like basis for all employees... and 
the cost is remarkably low. 





Have a Great-W est Life man furnish details. 


™GREAT-WEST LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE o++ WINNIPEG \ 


MacLeod-Cockshutt Gold Mines) ‘tons milled compared with the pre- desations ‘fice the fi ter of 1943 
. ceding quarter's: production of 55;- | duction for the first quarter of 1% 

t , 
eS eee 724 tons milled. Gross value of pro- of $622,922 compared: with $714,356 


i : : the: previous year. Net.profits were 
and June, third quarter of the fiscal | action was $583,068 in the “third| Gown soc. fron last wenn ot $180153 
year ending Sept. 30, 1943, of 54,068 


La Luz Mines report. a pet pro- 





and $622,886 in the second. after depletion charges: of $132,127. 





When will he get off that line! It’s 

: "| @asy to see he’s forgotten how precious 

Ho eee time has become, and how seriously 
telephone facilities are strained. 









The ‘days of casual telephoning are 


WARTIME TELEPUONE TACTICS definitely over; there is urgent war 


FOR YOUR OFFICE work to be done. 
j ‘ rd operator to . ; 
Help 00 een? by dialing You can help hurry it along by using 
our own numbers rather than €e8* he teleph judiciously. Before 
Ing her to do it for you. the telephone jidiciously 
5 











you lift the receiver, ask yourself: 


Avoid: asking the swit 
ator to nek oe cake’ | “Do I really need to make this call?” 
wf Seal at your detkt And when you do, please be brief, 
Tt may be practicable to accept calls ; : 

direct from your swit rather : 

than them through your as 
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OMA Seeks Tax. 


Dominion Loser Under Neilly Plan for New Mine Tax 


By BALMER NEILLY 

The Ontario Mining Tax Act was 
grafted by men who were earnest 
and practical as to purpose, and 
that act has stood the test of time. 
It is in truth a model act because it 
has been copied in its general 
clauses by both Quebec and the Do- 
minion of Canada. 

We all know that when a machine 
js running smoothly, we should 
Jeave it alone. The same is true of 
a well designed, easily applicable, 
taxation measure, and our present 
difficulty with respect to this act 
grises out of an amendment made 
in 1916: 

In that year, you will remember, 
the Dominion imposed a eet 
Income Tax Act. It was described | 
as a wartime necessity and it was | 
jntimated that with the end of hos- 
tilities its application would be re- 
stricted and finally cancelled. The 
rate of taxation was modest, and 
when the Ontario Government was 
asked that the Dominion Income 
Tax be allowed as a deductible 
item, they readily acquiesced. This 
was looked upon as a temporary 
arrangement. 

However, as it turned out, it was 
not a temporary arrangement, and 
the rate of tax levied by the Do- 
minion grew with the years until 
now it has thrown the Ontario Min- 
ing Tax Act entirely out of balance. 

After deducting the tax paid the 
Dominion, and especially if prepay- 
ments are so deducted, there is not 
enough left properly to compensate 
the Province for the cost of admin- 
istration in the mining districts, 
puilding roads, etc., and that por- 
tion made available to our mining 
municipalities is totally inadequate. 

Mutch’s brief on mine taxation 
demonstrates two things. In the first 
place, the taxes levied from all 
sources are beyond the ability of 
the industry to sustain, and today 
that industry is definitely on the 
down grade. Secondly, it shows that, 
of the total tax revenue derived ‘by 
all authorities from the mining in- 
dustry, over 90% finds its way in- 
to the coffers of the Dominion Gov- 
ernment. 

If you will examine and compare 


these two governments to promote, 
encourage and maintain our indus- 
try, you will find that they are in 
inverse ratio to the revenue they! 
collect. 
Seek Relief From Ottawa 

For the reasons mentioned, and 
for many other reasons that, if time 
permitted, would have been listed, 
the assertion is now made, and 
made emphatically, that the neces- 
sary relief must:come from Ottawa. 

At the beginning of this statement, 


the expenditures made by each = 





With Dominion and Ontario Ministers of Mines saying- 
they will be glad to receive representations looking toward a 
revision of mining taxation, the industry’s ideas on how tara- 

_ tion should be revised become of interest to shareholders and 
public alike. . 


Below The Financial Post presents, in part, the speech of 
Balmer Neilly, executive vice-president. of McIntyre-Porcu- 
pine Mines; presented to the annual meeting of the Ontario 
Mining Association. This speech received the meeting’s en- 


dorsation as embodying proposals members wished to see 
implemented. : 


two reasons were advanced td ex- First of all, the mining municipali- 
plain why mine managers were dis- ties must get a greater proportion 
inclined to comment publicly on our | of the revenue derived by means of 
tax.situation. Let us ‘be frank and/| taxation. Secondly, if the Province 
call a spade a spade. Some of us| is to be justified in building roads 
were afraid that in any adjustment and giving practical assistance to 
effected the depletion allowance those engaged in the search for and 
would be further reduced. I have} development of our mineral resour- 
heard bright intelligent men suggest | ces, it too should have a somewhat 
that since the company is allowed | greater proportion of such revenue, 
33-1/3%, and the shareholder 20%, | and the total tax paid by the mining 
the depletion allowance totals | industry must be reduced. 
53-1/3. ' , ; 

Let us determine the real situa-|,, ete 4% ™Y sussestion, for what 
; ; : it is worth. 
tion and compare it with 53-1/3%. : yas 
Let us assume that the operating 1, In computing the Provincial 
profits of a Canadian gold mine are| Mining Tax, let us drop subsection 
$300 and see what happens: (j) of Section 4 and substitute a 
Operating profit .....0......e...65 wie: clause authorizing the deduc- 
Depletion allowed (33 1/3%) ...... 100 | tion of all taxes paid the muni- 

cipality, On the basis that under 

subsection (j) only one year’s Do- 
minion taxes would be deducted 


Taxable profit i 
Less: Dominion tax at 40% ..ccoses 80 | 


Taxed income remaining ..... eeeees 120 ; : 
Add: Depletion allowance ....++.+ 100| in any calendar year, this method 
Total for shareholders ...........++. 220 would increase the municipal rey- 


Shareholder’s depletion (20%) ... $44 

Proportion: depletion allowed the 
shareholder is forty-four three 
hundredths or 14.67%. There is a 
difference betweén 53-1/3% and 
14.6%. 

I am inclined to think the Ottawa 
authorities honestly think they are 
allowing us 33-1/3% depletion. If 
they do, and if they realize the pres- 
ent situation with respect to min- 
ing in Canada, it will require little 
effort on their part to agree to a 
50% depletion to the company and 
the same to its shareholders, be- 
cause, if again you will compute 
the facts, you will find that the net 
allowance in such case will be 40%, 
or an increase of only 6-2/3% above 
what they believe they are now al- 
lowing. 

In certain comments added to the 
Mutch brief, I have set forth in a 
brief way my arguments in favor 
of including the cost of all outside 
exploration with the deductible 
| total. There is no necessity of reit- 

erating these remarks or laboring 
a presentation that in my opinion 
cannot be disputed. 

Now let me sum up the situation 
as it has developed in my own mind 
as the result of study and discus- 
sion. 


enue by something éver 50% and 
the provincial revenue by slightly 
more than 40%. 

Your first reaction will probably 
be that the municipalities will get 
too much. If you will compare their 
average mill rate of assessment with 
that levied by municipalities in old- 
er Ontario, you will find their rate 
is far too high. With greater revenue 
obtainable through the.Mining Tax 
Act, they can normalize their mill 
rate. 


Some may suggest that the Prov- 
ince will get too much. Well, it must 
be borne in mind they have given 
up the Corporation Tax, and more- 
over, if our industry is to be revita- 
lized, they will be expected to spend 
more money in that process. 

In any case ‘your final attitude to 
this proposal must be predicated up- 
on the overall result. : 


2. Let us move now to a consid- 
eration of the Dominion tax ‘on 
mining companies. In addition to 
the deductions now allowed, it is 
proposed they will allow: 

(a) Taxes paid the municipality. 

(b) Taxes paid the province. 

(c) All expenditures on outside 
exploration carried on in Canada. 

(d) A depletion allowance of 








MAGNIFIES THE MARKET 


Kr the army; where swift results are paramount 
Muliilith is employed to turn out one to fifty 


thousand copies 


stock record sheets—often ‘at the rate of five 
thousand an hour. ~- 


In modern business too, Multilith stands 
paramount to multiply promotional ideas and 
instructions into thousands of “silent” paper 
salesmen... to short-cut good business methods 
into much better business methods . . . to comb 
and broaden markets now and in the future. 
Addressograph-Multigraph methods are a design 
for better business that is today sound policy in 
thousands of executive strongholds throughout 


Canada: 


We maintain a 


methods available to all Addressograph- 
Multigraph users 


Modern business helps, office and industrial 
routines; ideas; plans and short-cut methods in 
purchasing; storekeeping; inventory, stock and 
production control indentifying, time study; 
Maintenance, accountin 
tested Addressograph-Multigraph methods that 
simplify routine, lessen labour hours and multiply 
efficiency in thousands of Canadian businesses to- 
day—are available to Addressograph-Multigraph 
users for the asking: 


of bulletins, instruction sheets; 


library of short-cut business 


hundreds of time 





ADDRESSOGRAPH=MULTIGRAPH OF CANADA Limited 
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50% to company and shareholder 
alike, ioe 


This will result, as closely as I 
can determine, in reducing the Do- 
minion tax by about.28%. 

Now balancing the two increases 
against the one decrease, it will be 
found that there has been an overall 
decrease in total taxes payable 
amounting to about 22%%. 

Says Reduction a Minimum 

Is 22%% enough to turn the tide 
that is now running against our in- 
dustry? Frankly I do not know, but 
I am certain that anything less will 
be definitely insufficient. * 

The proposal is logical, The muni- 
cipality, a part of the industry with- 
in its boundaries, comes first. Taxes 
paid the municipality are the first 
charge against earnings. The prov- 
ince @eomes next as owner of the 
mineral resources within its bound- 
aries. The Dominion comes last and 
it gets the lion’s share after allow- 
ing actual costs including taxes paid 
the municipality and the province. 

If the industry is to continue; if 
our mineral resources are to be util- 
ized by this generation, prospecting 
and the necessary testing and de- 
velopment work must be carried 
forward at a greatly increased rate. 
Such work and expense must be 
accorded the same consideration as 
research carried on by manufactur- 
ing companies. 


Mine Life Eight Years 


We now have the detailed results 
of 35 years’ continuous work, car- 
ried on under more favorable cir- 
cumstances than perhaps will ever 
‘exist again, and we know and must 
acknowledge that the average tax- 
paying life for a precision metal 
mine is approximately eight years. 
Unless we can find something bet- 
ter than an arbitrary figure for de- 
pletion allowance, it must be con- 
cluded that 50% is the minimum al- 
lowance that will fit the average 
metal mine’s experience. 


Bralorne Ore 


Supply Gains 
Tonnage Milled Drops 


But More Ore Opened 
Than Milled 


Although a decrease in tonnage of 
ore milled was shown by Bralorne 
Mines the June quarter, ore devel- 
oped was better than ore reserve 
grade and exceeded tonnage milled, 
the company reports. 

Development was concentrated on 
the 16th and 17th levels during the 
quarter with results stated “very 
satisfactory.” 


Prepare New Producer 


Of a strategic mineral property 
being equipped for production—as 
outlined in a previous quarter re- 
port—it is stated that all equipment 
for the treatment plant has been 
purchased and is now en route to 
the property. The program of shaft 
sinking is stated to have given 
satisfactory results and production 
is anticipated before the end of the 
year. 

The Bralorne exploration depart- 
ment and the personnel of Summit 
King Mines, subsidiary, are confin- 
ing their efforts to the search for 
strategic mineral properties. 

A total of 31,158 tons of ore was 
milled in the three months ended 
June 30, 1943 for an output of $717,- 
524 or $23.03 a ton. This compares 
with an output of $823,669 from 
33,553 tons of ore and average re- 
covery, of $24.55 a ton the preceding 
quarter. 


Perron Gold 
Extends Ore 


Diamond Drilling Yields 
Favorable Results From 
‘Work on Upper Levels 


High-grade ore sections have been 
cut in the course of diamond drill- 
ing operations, carried out on the 
625 and 725-ft. levels, indicating that 
‘much ore remains to be obtained 
from these levels, it is stated by 
J. P. Norrie, manager of Perron 
Gold Mines. Other valuable ore 
sectians were secured in the course 
of the 15,180 ft. of diamond drilling 
carried out above the 1,025-ft. level 
during the second quarter of 1943. 

In the course of development 
work during this period, Mr. Norris 
reports, important ore was opened 
up on most levels to the 1,625-ft. 
level. 425 ft. of drifting, 723 ft. of 
crosscutting and 1,138 -ft. of raising 
was done, yielding 2,400 cars of .13 
ounces grade ore. 45% of the devel- 
opment work was done below the 
1,025-ft. level. 27% of the gold came 
from below the 1,025-ft. level. 

The manager also reports that 
shortage of labor caused a severe de- 
crease in development work and 
gold production especially during 
April and May, but more settled 
conditions exist at the moment. Fig- 
ures given on the operations of the 
quarter are as follows: 


Tonnage milled .......64..see005 ’ 30,023 
MEA cist acaczses vied seces $300,864 
Seite Sedu dG de cas veces 98,00% 

Average daily tonnage ......+.. 329.9 
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Shareholders’ Committee Favors Continuation 
of Operations’ Under Liquidator Until All 
Indebtedness"Discharged = 


Tree possible courses for further 


action are set before shareholders 
of Stadacona Rouyn Mines, in liqui- 
dation, in a st 
Duclos, liquidator, forwarded by the 
Shareholders’ Protective Committee. 


statement of George 


These courses are presented by 


Mr. Duclos to shareholders with a 
form to indicate which plan is fav- 
ored. 


The alternative plans are: 
1. Sale of property by public 


tender with court approval with 
proceeds distributed according to 
law. 


2. Formulation by the liquidator 
of plans of compromise or arrange- 


ments, with shareholders accepting 


any equity as might be made avail- 
able. 
3. Continued operation of the 


property by the liquidator until 


sufficient funds are accumulated to 
pay off all creditors with sub- 


sequent return of the property to 


its shareholders, free and clear of 
all debts. 


Committee Wants Continuation 
The third of these alternative 


plans is favored by the Sharehold- 
ers’ Protective Committee which is 
stated to have held approximately 
150 conferences with various inter- 
ests representing both noteholders 
and shareholders ‘since its appoint- 
ment. 





INVESTMENTS G 


Sir Harry Oakes’ estate will not 


be the $200 millions mentioned in 
press dispatches but something un- 
der $100 millions, The Financial Post 
is informed. If Sir Harry had re- 
mained in Ontario, Dominion and 
provincial coffers would have been 
enriched by $120.7 millions inherit- 
ance tax on a $200 millions estate— 
if all property had been left to his 
wife and if the entire estate had 
been located within Ontario. The 
tax would have been divided: $66.7 
millions for Ontario and $54 mil- 
lions for the Dominion. 


On a $100 millions estate, the joint 


tax would be $60 millions while 
$30.2 millions would be paid on a 
$50 millions valuation. 


Bulk of Sir Harry’s property had 


been removed from Canada by the 
timé of his death and will likely 
come under the Bahama’s inherit- 
ance tax which is less than 2%. 


Control of Lake Shore Mines will }., 
remain in the hands of the Oakes 
family, The Financial Post is also 
informed. No Lake Shore stock ap- 
peared in the name of Sir Harry 
Oakes on the company’s share 
ledger at the time of death, the 
stock being held either through 
trust accounts or a private hold- 
ing. company, it is understood. 


Lake Shore shares showed only 


a minor change in price on news of 
the. largest shareholder’s death. 
People in touch with the situation 
say there is no danger whatever 
that any block ef Lake Shore shares 
may have to be liquidated to meet 
inheritance taxes. 


An unusual aspect of Steep Rock 
Iron Mines diversion of the Seine 


River and draining of Steep Rock 
Lake is the requirements of the 
fisheries departments of the Federal 


and provincial governments that 


Steep Rock and subsidiary lakes be 
fished out before drainage is com- 


pleted. 

Four large crews of men are 
now reported busy manning three 
large boats and several small ones 
engaged in fishing out Finlayson 


and Steep Rock Lakes. A total of 
142 nets are being used and ship- 


ments of 12 to 40 boxes of fish 
weighing 100 lb. each are being 


made daily to Montreal, it is stated. 
Pay envelopes are reported running 


as high as $100 to $300 a week in 


this work, depending on the catch. 
’ 


* * * 


Canadian gold and base metals 
have been giving evidence of con- 


siderable market strength recently. 


On occasional days, these issues 
have recorded ‘fair gains on the To- 
ronto and Montreal Stock Ex- 
changes while stock prices generally 
remained unchanged or were being 
marked down on -the New York 
Stock Exchange. 


It seems now that favorable inter- 


national news is perhaps considered 
more bullish in the case of gold and 


base metal issues—in Canada at 
least — than for stocks generally. 


The explanation being given is this: 

Gold stocks have much more to 
gain by an early return of peace 
than many industrial and public 
utilities which may find postwar 
readjustment a problem. In some 
instances, production can be quick- 
ly accelerated at the individual 


gold mine just as soon as a greater}, 


supply of labor becomes available. 

For base metal mines, a return 
of peace may possibly mean better 
rather than poorer business. Out- 


| put is being sold at very low levels 


now. It is doubtful if even lower 
prices will be received after the 
war—especially if a degree of in- 
flation is experienced. 

Taxes on profits may conceiv- 
ably be lower after the war and 
all kinds of mines will have the 
opportunity to catch up on vital 
development work. . 





Sigma Mines (Quebec) production 


figures for May and June, 1943, are 
_ | a8 follows: ne : 


G juction ..... 
fons iailled por aa7' 3: 


‘June May 
$184,868 $216,729 
951.7 834.3 





















Whereupon your committee spon- 
sored a test case against Earl 
Baptist, a noteholder, before Just- 
ice Boyer, Who oh June 19, 1942, 
gave judgment to the effect that all 
notes secured from the company 
by exchanges of shares were illegal 
and ordered the surrender of the 
notes to the company, together 
with all interest received thereon 
and the return of the original 
stock to Baptist. The judgment has 
been of tremendous value to the 
stockholders. as applied to about 
80% of the notes issued. 

“Since that judgment, the whole 
situation -with regard to the mine 
has been more or less under con- 
stant review and consideration, 
with the result that the position of 
the shareholders has been greatly 
benefitted and improved, as is in- 
dicated by the company’s state- 
ment from the liquidator.”. - 


‘ Much Work Involved 


George Duclos, liquidator, in his 


letter, states in part: 


“Tracing irregularities has been 
a long and difficult operation and 
quite a number of shareholders 
and creditors, not realizing the 
work involved, have apparently 
become impatient over the length 
of time spent in this task and now 
feel that the company:should be 
immediately discharged from 
liquidation and restored to its 
owners, 

“There is further work to be 
done in the interests of all those 
involved such as adjusting or re- 
jecting what are known as disput- 
ed claims, continuation of clarifi- 
cation of the “note” situation and 
of the trade claims. This is what 
the inspectors and the liquidator 
are now doing.” 

Working Capital Better 
A statement forwarded to share- 


holders shows a working capital de- 
ficit of $74,816 at. Nov. 30, 1939, 
changed to working capital on hand 
of $263,489 at Nov. 30, 1942. Total 
net current. assets of $369,055 at 
Nov.. 30,1942, included $81,576 of 
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every time 

’ HEY’LL tell you at ship’s service depart- 

+» + 2 ments how much ice-cold Coca-Cola 
means to the men in refreshment, in en- 


joyment and in morale. You read and 
hear similar things every day. 


When people feel about a soft drink 
that way it’s got: something special. 
_.Coca-Cola has. A taste all its own. A 
drink that adds refreshment _to 
thirst-quenching. Nothing refreshes 


like an ice-cold Coke. 
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in distagt lands! 


The best is always the better buy! 
‘| “THE COCA-COLA COMPANY OF 
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Proposals 
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> 1042, “amounted to 
Operating profit before 


was improved $346,305, as shown 
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Corp. and 60% by 
Petroleums. and its subsidiaries). 

Anglo Canadian No. 10, War- 
time Ojils-backed test in L.S.D. 


Contractors. Okalta Oils No. 15, - 


Wartime Oils-backed test L.S.D, 
10 6-19-2w5, was spudded in dn 
July 13 by contractor Common- 
wealth Drilling Co. : 


4 


Other Ventures Drilling 


Survey of other wells on the 
Wartime Oils-backed string 
shows: 

Pacific Pete No..6, making hole 
below 2,676 ft.; 

Lion-Sunray No. 3, drilling 
around 1,000 ft.; 

Valley Oils No. 1, drilling be- 
dow 800 ft.; 

Okalta Oils No. 12, reaming for 
surface pipe. with bottom at 650 


ft.; 

Okalta Oils‘ No. 13, rigged up 
and ‘waiting gas to spud; 

Okalta Oils No. 14, completing 
rigging; © 

Chinook Oils No. 1, erecting 
derrick; 


Calmont No. 1A, location, and 
waiting assurance of gas supply 
before starting work. 


Not on List Yet 


With~ exception of Pacific 6, 
for which drilling permit was 
issued some months ago, none of 
the ahove wells appear on the 
Conservation Board’s weekly re- 
port No official recognition is 
taken Of the fact that wells are 
drilling or being readied for 
drilling ‘until. drilling permits 
have been issued: - ae 


‘Applications ‘for permits ‘were 


made :some time’ ago, but. the 
Alberta: Government at Edmon- 
ton has not yet returned them to 
the Conservation Board marked 
“approved,” it. is stated. Until 
this has been done, it will not.be 


possible to complete the firial- 
agreem: i 


ents... covering. 

‘between the lease holders, and 
Wartime Oils Ltd. Operations to 
date’ have been financed by the 


4 ignites a oe regarding oe: ee 
_ Paying Gold Mines and in new gold mining properties 
under present active and encouraging development. 


SLER & COMPANY 
















Glia Smithing 


eve You can spot it 


trial and 





leaseholders of drilling contrac- 
tors concerned. 


“~ 8 * s 


Gas Supply a Difficulty: 


Another stickler in the War- 
time Oils program is a supply of 
fuel gas. Very few of the 10 
wells staked to date are able to 
secure adequate gas supply, 
apparently because no one in 
authority (Conservation Board 


and Oil Controller) has made 


arrangements for use of gas frqm 
absorption plants in_ central 
Turner Valley, nor apparently 
can Wartime Oils or drilling con- 
tractors provide funds and pipe 
for a gas line from other sections 


| .of the field, where large volumes 


of gas are being burned in flare 
lines. What with these delays, 
it appears impossible to fulfill 
Munitions Minister Howe’s state- 
ment of last April that all proven 
sites in Turney Valley “will be 
drilled out this year.” 


Shell in Warner Area 


Joining in the very extensive 
exploration program under way 
in the southeastern section of 
Albetta, Shell Exploraton (AlI- 
berta) has taken up a block of 
some 54,000 acres south of War- 
ner. The acreage, the bulk of it 
a crown reservation; covers the 
north half of township 2 ranges 
17 and 18 west 4, most of town- 
ship 3 range 18w4, and the 
southerly part of township 3 
range 17w4. The block adjoins to 
the north a block of 65,000 acres 
taken out recently under the 
name Ed. H, Hunt, and adjoins 
to the south one of the large 
Dotninion Oil Co. reservations. 

Shell has already started sur- 
face geological work on its War- 
ner block, and is busy correlat- 
ing data on various wells drilled 
in this general area in the past. 
Following ¢ompletion of _ this 
work, plans will be drawn up for 
further investigation — geophys- 
ical or core-drilling. 


Lion Starting Core Tests 


~Jjion Oils has landed its core-. 
‘ ing equipment and cfew on; 
080 acre Reservation north 
Conrad and Skiff, and is 
ted. to commence the first 
of a series of 10 core-tests the: 






. first of the coming week. Bulk 


of the reservation lies in town- 
-ship 7 range 15w4, and extends 
into township« 7 range I4w4. 
-Lion Oils is:the first of the several 
independents holding ' extensive 
acreage in southeastern. Alberta 
to get survey work under way. 















































































A Coke and a sandwich! Everywhere you see that 
. combination, you see something that is Canada 




















all over the globe, just as it is at hcme, 5 easton) 








CANADA, LIMITED 
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(Continued from page 11) 
ated depreciation by the War Contracts De- 


- preciation Board on several million dollars 


worth of expenditure at Arvida, Kingston and 
elsewhere, in line with Canada’s general war 
expansion policy. 

In summary, the company’s wartime em- 
ergency.expansion program involves an ex- 
penditure of between $240 and $250 millions... 
The money will be spent as follows: 
Aluminum capacity at Arvida, Br. 

Guiana, Newfoundland, etc. ...... $151,200, 000 
Manufacturing capacity at Kingston 15,600,000 
Power capacity at Shipshaw ...... 70,000,000 


etal oc ccs csaee peae sk ganeee « $236,800,000 

This may be exceeded by $12 millions if 
costs at Shipshaw and Arvida rise as antici- 
pated. 

Very roughly the sources from which this 
expansion is being financed are as follows: 


Loans from United Kingdom ..... $ 55,600,000 


Credit from United States ....... - 25,000,000 
Advances on sales contracts ..... . 93,000,000 
Spent from company resources at: 
Kingston cecccccccccccsoes senvee’ 8,800,000 
Shipshaw Seeeeeveceseseseeesesese 28,000,000 
Arvida, etc. @eeeeseetesaseeeeeees 11,900,000 
hats $ 48,700,000 
Sale of Aluminum Co. of Canada 
preferred ......cceeceessecesseues 4,500,000 
TORE soc ccdnanddecahe sacstenss $236,000,000 


War Emergency Expense 


Looked at another way, the company ex- 
pects to deliver under all its contracts be- 
tween June, 1941, and the end of 1944, a total 
of approximately three billion pounds of alu- 
minum. Thereafter, if the war continues and 
the demand for aluminum is sustained, it is 
prepared to deliver aluminum at the rate of 
more than a billion pounds each year. 

To achieve this gigantic operation, an ex- 
penditure of somewhere between $240 and 
$250 millions has been necessary, an ex- 
penditure which is classed by all govern- 
ments as war-emergency expense because it 
involves a capacity 12 times greater than that 
of peacetime and 20 times greater than even 
the peak of Canada’s wartime need for alum- 
inum. 

Three quarters of this expansion has been 
financed by loans and advances from Britain, 
United States and Australian governments. 

Three quarters of the expansion will be 
written off within 2% years through special 
accelerated depreciation. This is possible be- 
cause of a special escalator clause in the U, S. 
Australian and British (supplementary) con- 
tracts which “freezes” profits at a level high 
énough to permit a special write-off at the 
rate of5.5 cents per Ib. of ore produced. This 
special depreciation is allowed by a Cana- 
dian Order-in-Council (P.C. 11745, dated Dec. 
31, 1942). If the company maintains its pres- 
ent production, the $155 to $165 millions al- 
lowed for depreciation under this order 
should be completely written off by the end 
of 1944. 

On most of the rest of its plant, the com- 
pany is permitted normal depreciation. 

Though the special depreciation agreement 
was by Order-in-Council, the amount is said 
to have been decided on by the War Con- 
tracts Depreciation Board on the same prih- 
ciples as other war expansion programs. 

Fixed Charges Nominal 

It is argued that methods other than those 
chosen should have been used to finance and 
bring into production this vast enterprise 
which now leaves a $350 miflions property 

(largely depreciated and with very nominal 


fixed charges) in the hands of a private [| 


company. 

(Actually many of the methods Alunitiiidin 
used to maintain control of its markets dur- 
ing the depression are the same methods now 
being planned by government to control post- 
war trade.) \ 


The main alternative would seem to be that 
a government-owned plant might have been 
erected, to be managed on a fee basis by the 
Aluminum Co. for the duration and revert 
to the government after the war. 


Against this, several arguments are cited: 

First, the waterpower development which 
was essential to the expansion, involves pro- 
vincial rights—rights which for good or ilk 
were deeded by the province to private inter- 
ests some 40 or 50 years ago. Not only out- 
side governments, but Ottawa ‘itself has been 
chary of constitutional arguments which 
might have involved endless negotiation pos- 
sibly at the risk of delay in a terribly urgent 
situation. 

As well, it must be remembered that the 
gigantic Shipshaw power development had 
long been planned as a private development 
by the Aluminum Co, and that $35 millions 
had already been spent on the initial stages of 
that development. It is a plant that is hun- 
dreds of miles away from centres of popula- 
tion. Prior to the war the company had al- 
most no success in whatever attempts were 
made to establish new industries in the area. 


Failed to Segregate 
Looking back, it seems unfortunate that the 


company did not segrégate the financing of 
this part of its expansion from the financing 
of additional aluminum production facilities. 


“Truth About Alu n ni 






a Loans and advance payments made by British 
and U. S. governments since 1941, have appar- 
ently been thrown into a common pot to 
meet obligations arising out of all phases of 
the recent expansion program. This has given 
U. S. lobbyists and politicians a chance to 
argue that it was U. S, government money 
which helped build a vast private power pro- 
ject which they fear may at some future date 
compete with publicly-owned péwer develop- 
ment in that country. 

Most important of all is the matter of dire 
, urgency which enveloped the entire project 
, at a time when the United Nations were des- 
perately and aimost fatally short of alumin-, 
um for planes. 

Over 75% of the weight of a modern mili- 
tary plane is aluminum; 90% of the wings 
and fuselage in a pursuit ship; 60% of the 
engine, all of the propeller. 

Until recently, Canada has been supplying 
40% ‘of all the aluminum required by the 
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United Nations. The Baitle of ‘ Gehals 5 was: 


won by: planes made with Canadian alumin- 
um. 

Thus the vital and all-important ‘decision 
that had to be made and made very quickly, 
was one which would give a fabulous amount 
of aluminum to Britain and to other United 
Nations in the shortest possible time. 

Unquestionably, the answer lay in the di- 
rection of an organization which had 50 years 
of aluminum “know how” behind it — an 
organization which had the ground work 
ready and available for a colossal and 
‘meteoric expansion. The decision for the 
final big’expansion was made largely by the 
U. S. Government and no one who has: seen 
Arvida, and learned at first hand the colos-. 
sal difficulties which attended this miracle of. 
production, can doubt the wisdom of that 
decision. 

What the United States Government decided 
to do—and the decision was concurred in by 
Great Britain—was to deal directly with the 
Aluminum of Canada management and ad- 
vance the money to enable that company itself 
to produce the required aluminum in the 
shortest possible time. (Later, Mr. Howe was 


appointed agent for the British Government 


in respect of deliveries of metal to that coun- 
try.) 

Since then, there has come from Mr, Howe, 
from the War Production Board, from the 
Ministry of Aircraft Prodtction in Britain and 
from other key officials, the highest praise of 
the way in which the company has met cr 
improved on its production and deliveries. 


Was Deal too Generous? 


Decision to produce in this way having 
been made, was the financing of the deal 
over-generous to the cdmpany? 

No one will know the final answer to that 
question until the riddle of the postwar future 
of aluminum is solved. Certainly by any pre- 
war yardstick, the potential productive capa- 
city of world aluminum output looks fantas- 
tic. (Production in.U. S, itself is now 10 times 
that of 1930; 7 times that of 1938.) Of total 
world capacity, 20 to 25% will probably be 
in’ Canada—most of it requiring to be mar- 
keted outside the Dominion, and under con- 
ditions which may be very different and more 
competitive than the pre-war cartel arrange- 
ments of 1931-37. 

On the other hand, profit figures, which 
can now be computed with reasonable accur- 
acy, reveal that the Canadian property, once 
its special~depreciation arrangements are 
complete, should be able to slash the price of 
aluminum very substantially—provided pro- 
duction is maintained after 1944. 


More Figures Available 


Until very recently, the, cost-profit relation- 
ships of Aluminum Co. of Canada wére as uh- 
fathomable as the pyramids. Today, the in- 
formation disclosed in the Howe-Coldwell 
debate in the House of Commons, plus profit 
figures published last January when the com- 
pany made its first offering of preferred 
shares, permit as accurate an estimate of cost- 
profit relationships as are possible for any 
company. 

What is given below for the first time is 
a six-year profits record in cents per pound 
of aluminum produced. The figures are ob- 
tained by-dividing the poundage of aluminum 
produced in each year into the published fig- 
ures as shown in the company’s profit and 
loss statement, The writer has been assured 
that this method gives a result “reasonably 
indicative” of cost-profit relationships—des- 
pite the complication of profits from other 
sources such as the sale of fabricated metal, 
sale of power, income from investments, etc. 
The figures follow: 

ALUMINUM CO. OF CANADA 
Profits, Depreciation and Taxes-in Cents per 
Pound of Aluminum Produced, 1937-1942 
1937 1938 1039 note 1941 1942 
G& ¢. Co Os ee 
Operat. prof.:. 116 12.2 133 133 13.0 10.9 
Less: 
(1) Depr. & depl.: 

(a) Normal .. 14 16 16 13 11 8 

(b) Special, 

(incl. war) . «2 see 4 42 6.0 


Total ........ 14 16 #16 123 #53 63 
(2) Taxes: ..... 15 19 23 46 32 18 
(3) Other chs:+ 3 7% 4& 20 12 5S 


Net profit: .. 84 80 90 50 33 2.0 


Pounds of aluminum produced (in 
millions) .... 94 145 166 218 425 672 
+Represents bond interest alone, in 1937, 1938, 
1939 and 1942. Includes special reserve, as well, 
in 1940 and 1941. 


Here, in the simplest and most understand- 
able form, is the basic material to judge the 
company’s prewar, present and postwar 
position and potentialities. 

Prewar Profits High 

In brief, the figures show the high level of 
net profits this company startecl to make 
during 1937-39, and the extent to which 
this margin has been reduced by war taxa- 
tion and by the special write-offs for depre- 
ciation. In 1942 these write-offs for both war 
and normal depreciation amounted to 6.8 
cents per pound of metal produced. 

Were figures available prior to 1937, they 
would confirm a point already made, namely 
that the manufacture of aluminum in Canada 
started to be really profitable only in 1937. 
This was in part because of increased demand 
and in part because the smelting of bauxite 
was done in Canada in that yéar for the first 
time. Net profit per pound of aluminum pro- 
duced ranged between 8 and 9 cents per 
pound in 1937-39 according to the figures 
shown above. 

In 1940, heavier war taxation started to 
bite. Taxes per pound of aluminum pro- 
duced, were doubled to 4.6 cents, Net profits 
available for dividends dropped ‘from 9 to 
5 cents per pound of metal. 

In 1941 and 1942, the company began to 
feel the impact of it: special depreciation con- 


plant write-off, net profits dropped to 3. 3 afid 
2 cents per pound in 1941 and 1942 respect- 
ively. 

Obviously such an agreement would be of 
no value to the company unless it was 
guaranteed a margin of profit out of which 
to make such write-offs, 


tract. With 5 to 7 cents of profit going into’ 


freezes profit margins and 
Britain, Australia and ‘the United States to 
rise on a formula applied at the ehd. of each 
quarter After: the actusl costs of operation. are 
known, 
How Prices Changed ~ 

At the outbreak of war, the base ean of 
aluminum was 21%4c, (Can, funds.) In 1940, it 
dropped to 20 cents; in 1941 to 18% cents; and | 
in July, 1942: to, 16:cents.. This Tast 
reduction was’ made at. the’ request of Mr. 
Howe when he found that the United States 
had knocked 2 cents (U.S. funds) off the 
negotiated price on 80% of the tonnage con- 
tracted for. ‘Thus on all but 20% of its foreign 
or overseas sales, the company is getting a 
base price (in Canadian funds) of 16 cents, 
plus an escalator which in the first quarter of 
1943 amounted to.5% cents a pound. 

The 20% portion of the U.S, contract covers 
lend-lease sales. It involves about 274 mil- 
lion pounds of aluminum to be delivered over 
the life of the contract and extending into 
1944-45. The price is about 18% cents 


‘(Canadian funds) plus the escalator. 


The Canadian government has no direct 
contract for primary aluminum with the com- 
pany, but it is understood that the effective 
price at which: Canadian users of aluminum 
are buying the metal is equivalent to about 18 
cents per pound with no escalator provision. 

It has recently been disclosed that the U:S. 
government is seeking to reopen its contract 
with a view to getting the price of aluminum 
still further reduced. 


Shareholder Earnings 


There is one further test of particular. in- 
terest to Canadians who have invested an 
increasing amount of money in this enterprise 
in recent years. That test is the’trend of 
earnings and shareholder “equity.” 

Last year, the Bank of Canada worked out 
a yardstick to measure the trend of corporate 
profits and shareholders investment since the 
war. They took the experience of 484 Cana- 
dian companies. Usifig this’ yardstick in 
terms of Aluminum Ltd. (there are no com- 
parable figures ‘available for Aluminium Co. 
of Canada) the trend is as follows: 


Aluminium Limited 
Shareholders’ - Shareholders’ 


Investment Net Income 

(year-end) 
OUD 5. sd cad Kiwis $40,588,000 $ 2,308,000 
1937 ..ce eseee 44,693,000 8,226,000 
BEGM wibsecsen caus 52,543,000 11,201,000 
1939 ..cccvessese» 64,000,000 15,786,000 
1940 @eeeeeeeoeeeeee 72,321,000 12,462,000 
1941 ...scceceeees 77,896,000 16,014,000 
BE wiGKie cv ccuds 85,157,000 14,928,000 


Here again the figures show how profits 
rose after 1937. They show that since the 
war, net income available to shareholders has 
averaged close to $15 millions in each year. 

The Bank of Canada also worked out a 
profit ratio for the 484 companies, namely, 
net income to shareholders as a percentage of 
shareholder investment. Here are the f 
compared with corresponding ratios worked 
out for Aluminium Ltd., and for another big 
world-wide metal producer, International 
Nickel: 


Net Income to Shareholders as a Percentage 
of Shareholders’ Investment 
484 Cana- Alumin- Inter. 
dianCo.’s iumLtd. Nickel 


% 


. 70 /o % " 
MOOR). saideass 7.0 5.5 18.3 
© 1087 2.500006 90 18.4 23.5 
ORR cictcnds 12 21.3 14:7 
1930° .cccccce OS 24.6 16.8 
I” osc cies 8.9 17.2 16.1 
TORR. essvtesis 9.9 20.5 15.3 
1942. Not available 17.7 14.7 


Both companies deal in wasting assets. This 
is of much greater concern to Nickel than to 
Aluminum, It accounts in part at least for a 
higher than average return on shareholder 
capital. In the case of Aluminium Ltd., high 
profit ratios have been maintained in part 
because the company was rapidly expanding 
its earning power in prewar years which gave 
it a very favorable “springboard” on which 
to base its excess profit tax percentages. 


Conclusions Drawn 

It is obvious that a tremendous and possibly 
an immeasurable service has been performed 
for the United Nations by the speed and effi- 
ciency with which Canada’s aluminum 
makers stepped up production from a meagre 
90 million to 1,100 million pounds per annum. 

The method by which the plants are being 
written off under the government?s acceler- 
ated depreciation allowance is generally 
accepted as not only wise and desirable but 
as the only prudent course to adopt in light 
of the uncertainties of postwar possibilities. 
Once the plants are depreciated the company 
exhausts all right to further depreciation in 
the future. Whatever earnings are then made 
become at once subject to taxation. 

It is clear that the company has been a 
very profitable enterprise since 1937.. Since 
the war there has been no flagrant profiteer- 
ing but net profits have been stabilized at a 
very comfortable level. 

Once the plants are depreciated there 
would be every reason to expect.a further 
reduction in the base price of aluminum since 
the company will have very nominal carrying 
charges in relation to the value of its prop- 
erty. Here again the ultimate test of value 
and earning power will be ability to sell 
aluminum in world markets and the com- 
pany/s willingness or ability to attract great 
new electro-chemical or similar industries to 
Shipshaw. 

What seems most unfortunate about the 
whole development, a development in which 
Canadians haye reason to take great pride, 
is the fact that so little is known about it. 
What little has been published has tended to 
put various transactions in the worst pos- 
sible light. 

Company officials answer this by pointing 
to the need for wartime secrecy and to the 
excuse that they have been so absorbed in 
their work that there has been little time to 
devote to “telling their story.” 

Back of this lies a long-standing reticence 
on the part of the company and its Ameriean 
associates against taking the public into its 
confidence. 
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In England most of the. modern 
concrete ‘and steel buildings pro- 


tected with coal-tar pitch, felt and” 


gravel roofs have been proved 
practically invulnerable to. incen- 
diaries, Even on buildings whose 
roofs were of wood: base covered 
with coal-tar pitch and felt topped 
with an inch of gravel or slag, 
many incendiaries burned them- 
selves out without penetrating into 
the interior. 


Whether or not Canada is ever 
subjected to bombing raids, the 
experience of England has. special 
significance to owners of wartime 
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“ture of thermite incendiaries is 


damage, but'it is also one important 
reason why Barrett Specification 
Roofs carry Fire Underwriters 
“Class A” rating. 

In these days when uninterrupted 
production schedules are so vitally 
important, you can’t afford to 
gamble on roofs. Give your build- 
ings Barrett Specification protec. 
tion—against rain; and sun ... and 
fire! Consult with us ‘or your local 
Barrett Approved’ Roofer on any 
roofing or waterproofing problem. 


plants in this country. For any roof 
that will withstand 3000° tempera~ 


obviously pretty good protection 
against ordinary flying sparks and 
embers that might set off disastrous 
conflagrations. 

‘Gravel or slag ‘surfacing, an in- 
tegral part of a Barrett Specification 
Roof, not only permits the use of 
greater quantities of coal-tar pitch 
waterproofing and protects the roof 
against active rays and mechanical 
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@ In ancient days, the advent of the chariot revolution- 
ized battle tactics. During World War I, the armored 
tank caused history to repeat itself.‘ Now, in World War 
"II, mechanized equipment holds a-prime place in military 

strategy. A completely mechanized-army:won the Battle 
” of Tunisia. Tanks and trucks —in thousands —aniore than 
_ fifty per cent. of them built: in Canada! 


We are proud of our role in the: production of vital parts 
for both tanks and trucks—dynamotors that enable tanks 
to receive and send messages;. many.of.the major parts 
assemblies for all types of ttucks. Experience built by 
years of this specialized work is being increased for the 
_ service of Canada—in warand peace! 
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